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FOOD AND DRINK, 


PART II, 


Man is, with but slight exaggera- 
tion, said to be omnivorous ; and if 
he does not eat of all things, he eats 
so miultifariously that our limits 
would be insufficient to include even 
a superficial account of all the sub- 
stances employed by him as Food. 
We must therefore be content to 
let attention fall on the principal 
groups. 

Meats.—It is superfluous to dwell 
on the fact that the flesh of most 
herbivora, both wild and domestic, 
is both agreeable and nutritious ; 
even the advocates of a purely vege- 
table diet do not dispute the flavour 
or the potency of flesh, whatever con- 
sequences they may attribute to 
the eating of it. It contains some 
of the chief alimentary principles; 
namely, albumen, fibrine, fat, gela- 
tine, water, salts, and osmazome. 
The last named, is a substance of 
reddish-brown colour, having the 
smell and flavour of soup (whence 
the name—éoun, smell, and fapos, 
soup); if varies in various animals, 
Increasing with their age. It is this 
osmazome, developed during the culi- 
nary process, which gives the cha- 
racteristic taste to beef, mutton, goat- 
flesh, and birds. The flesh of young 
animals is tenderer than that of 
adults ; and tenderness is one quality 
which favours digestibility. Never- 
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theless we shall err if, fixing our at- 
tention on this one quality, we as- 
sume that the flesh of young animals 
is always more digestible than that 
of adults ; we shall find veal to be 
less so than beef, and chicken less so 
than beef. The reason given for the 
first of these exceptions is, that veal 
has less of the peculiar aroma de- 
veloped in cooking; the reason given 
for the second is, that the texture of 
chicken is closer than that of beef, 
and, being closer, is less readily acted 
on by the gastric juice. Every one 
knows that veal is not very diges- 
tible, and is always shunned by the 
dyspeptic. On the other hand, in 
spite of chicken being less digestible 
than beef, it is more suitable for a 
delicate stomach, and will be assimi- 
lated when beef, or other meat, would 
not remain in the stomach,—an ex- 
ample which shows us that even the 
rule of nutritive value being deter- 
mined in a great measure by diges- 
tibility is not absolute; and which 
further shows how cautious we should 
be in relying upon general rules in 
cases so complex. 

The age of animals is very im- 
portant. Thus the flesh of the kid 
is very agreeable; but as the kid ap- 
proaches the adult period, there is so 
pronounced an odour developed from 
the hircic acid in its fat, that the 
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flesh becomes uneatable. Whereas 
the ox or cow, fattened for two 
years after reaching full growth, 
have acquired the perfection of their 
aroma and sapid qualities. The dif- 
ference between lamb and mutton is 
very marked, especially in their fat, 
_that of the latter containing more 
fatty acid, and being to many 
stomachs quite intolerable. Great 
also is the difference effected by 
cooking. When meat is roasted, the 
outer layer of its albumen is coagu- 
lated, and thus a barrier is formed 
which prevents the exit of all that 
is fluid; the cellular tissue is con- 
verted into gelatine in a form ready 
for solution; the fat is melted out of 
the cells. In rapid boiling, a some- 
what similar result is seen, except 
that the albumen becomes less 
soluble. Slow boiling extracts all the 
juices in the form of soup, leaving a 
stringy mass of flesh behind. Baking 
exerts some unexplained influence on 
the meat, which renders it both less 
agreeable and less digestible. 

Dr. Beaumont has drawn up tables 
of the comparative digestibility of 
various substances, to which suc- 
ceeding writers have referred, with- 
out always perceiving that Dr. Beau- 
mont’s observations, being confined 
to what takes place in the stomach, 
which is only one part of the diges- 
tive process, do not throw any light 
upon what takes place in the intes- 
tines—by far the more important part 
of the process—and can only have a 
limited value, because they can only 
apply to those substances which are 
in any degree influenced by the 
gastric juice. Bearing this in mind 
and accepting the following figures 
as indications only, they will be found 
useful— 


Hour. Min. 
Venison, steak, broiled, requires 1 35 
Pig, sucking, roasted, . wi 2 30 


Lamb, fresh, broiled, . * 2 380 
Beef, with salt only, boiled, “ 2 45 
Beef, fresh, lean, roasted, ‘“ 3 0 
Beef-steak, roasted, . " 3 0 
Pork, recently salted, raw, “ 8 0 
Pork,recently salted,stewed, “ 3 0 
Mutton, fresh, boiled, . $8 3 0 
Pork,recently salted,broiled “ 3 15 
Pork steak, broiled, r - 3 15 
Mutton, fresh, roasted, a 8 15 
Beef,fresh,lean,dry,roasted, “ $ 380 
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Hour. Min. 
Beef,with mustard,d&ec.,boiled « 3 30 


Beef,with mustard, &e.,fried, “ 4 0 
Veal, fresh, broiled, “ 4 90 
Beef, old, hard, salted,boiled, “ 4 15 
Veal, fresh, fried, ; “ 4 380 
Pork, fat and lean, roasted, “ 5 15 

As may be expected, the flesh of 
different parts has different quali- 
ties ; the breast of birds, with its 
pectoral muscles, which move the 
wings, is tenderer than that of the 
legs ; but the flesh of the legs, when 
the birds are young, is more juicy 
and savoury than that of the wings; 
and in the woodcock, old or young, 
the legs are always preferred, while 
in the partridge itis the wings. The 
flesh of game is richer in osmazome 
than that of domestic birds; and 
when the bird has been kept till it is 
“high,” it has, especially in the back, 
an aromatic bitter flavour very ac- 
ceptable to epicures, but very nause- 
ous to unsophisticated palates. The 
ftesh of all water-fowl, especially the 
goose, is penetrated with fat, which 
often becomes rancid and “ fishy :” 
this renders the goose so notori- 
ous an offender, that he has to be 
“ qualified by a little brandy, euphu- 
istically styled “Latin for goose.” 
Dr. Beaumont found no difference 
between the digestibility (in the 
stomach) of roast goose and roast 
turkey, both requiring two hours and 
a half; but we must remember that 
the fats are not digested at all in the 
stomach, and it is on the fats that 
the real difference between goose and 
turkey depends. Turkey, roasted, 
requires two hours and a half for 
digestion ; fowl, roasted, four hours, 
and ducks the same. 

Besides the meat (muscle) there 
are the brains, livers, kidneys, and 
sweetbread of various animals. On 
account of the fat and oil contained in 
brain and liver, they are unsuitable 
for delicate stomachs, especially when 
fried. Kidneys are very tough, and 
difficnlt of digestion. Sweetbread 
forms a favourite food with convales- 
cents, when plainly dressed ; its com- 
position in 100 parts is as follows— 


Albumen, 14.00 
Osmazome, 1.65 
Gelatine, 6.00 
Animal fat, 0.30 
Margaric acid,* 0.05 





* Margaric acid is one of the fatty acids, and is produced by the saponification 
of margarin, a pearly fat found in olive oil, goose grease, and human fat. 
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Fibrine, : ‘ ‘> . 8.00 
Water, ‘ . 2 - 70.00 


100.00 


An excellent food, too much neglect- 
ed, is Tripe, which is simply the 
stomachs of ruminant animals. As 
it contains a large proportion of albu- 
men and fibrine, and requires not 
more than one hour for its digestion 
in the stomach, we see the justifica- 
tion of the practice popular in many 
families, of having Tripe for supper. 
There is no nightmare in it. 
Horse-flesh.—A Frenchman was one 
day blandly remonstrating against 
the supercilious scorn expressed by 
Englishmen for the beef of France, 
which he, for his part, did not find so 
inferior to that of England. “I have 
been two times in England,” he re- 
marked, “but I nevére find the bif 
so supérieur to ours. I find it vary 
conveenient that they bring it you on 
leetle pieces of stick, for one penny, 
but I do not find the bif supérieur.” 
On hearing this, the Englishman, red 
with astonishment, exclaimed, “‘ Good 
God, sir! you have been eating cat’s 
meat.”* It is very true, he had 
been eating cat’s meat; but had he 
not at the same time been eating meat 
as succulent, savoury, and wholesome 
as the marbled beef of which the 
Briton isso proud? Let the resonant 
shouts ‘of laughter subside a little, 
and while you are wiping the tears 
from your eyes, listen to the very 
serious exposition we shall make of 
the agreeable and nutritive qualities 
of horse-flesh. We are not going to 
press into the service of our argn- 
ment the immense mass of evidence 
collected by M. Isidore Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire,t respecting the tribes and 
nations which habitually dine off 
horses ; nor will we lay much stress 
on the fact, that in the Jardin des 
Plantes the carnivora are habitually 
fed on horse-flesh, which keeps them 
healthy in spite of many unfavour- 
able conditions. The sceptic might 
not unreasonably ask whether our 
digestive power be quite as good as 
that of the lion; and he would re- 
mark that the condor is known to 
devour, with relish, food which Mr. 


{ 
Brown would sturdily refuse. Un- 
happily no dietetic rules for men can 
be deduced from condors and lions! 
We must rely on the experience of 
human stomachs. Nor is this ex- 
perience wanting. Without alluding 
to the rumours which attribute to 


the Paris restaurateurs a liberal , 


employment of horse-flesh among 
their jilets de beuf, M. St. Hilaire 
collects an imposing mass of evidence 
to show that horses have been eaten 
in abundance, and without suspicion, 
as without evil consequences. Hu- 
zard, the celebrated yeterinary sur- 
geon, records, that during the Revolu- 
tion the population of Paris was fed 
for six months on horse-flesh. It is 
true that when the beef was known 
to be that of horses, some complaints 
were made; but in spite of the 
strong prejudices, and the terrors such 
a discovery raised, no single case of 
illness was attributable to this food. 
Larrey, the great army surgeon, 
declares that on very many occasions 
during the campaigns, he administer- 
ed horse-flesh to the soldiers, and 
what is more, he administered it to 
the sick in the hospitals. Instead of 
finding it injurious, he found it 
powerfully contributed to their con- 
valescence, and drove away a scor- 
butic epidemic. Other testimony is 
cited, and M. St. Hilaire feels himself 
abundantly authorised to declare 
that horse-flesh is as wholesome and 
nutritious as ox-flesh. 

Is horse-flesh as palatable as it is 
wholesome? Little will it avail to 
recount how there are tribes of hip- 
pophagists, or how svldiers during a 
campaign, and citizens during a sie, 
have freely eaten of the jilet de che- 
val: under such extremities an old 
shoe has not been despised, which is 
nevertheless not generally considered 
a toothsome morsel. Feeling the 
necessity of having this point defini- 
tively settled, the advocates of horse- 
flesh have given banquets, both in 
Germany and France, at which the 
comparative merits of horses, cows, 
and oxen were appreciated. In 
1825 the Prefect of Police chose a 
commission of eminent men to in- 
quire into the quality of the fiesh 





* Saturday Review, 27th April, 1856. 


+ Lettres sur les Substances Alimentaires, et particulizrement sur la Viande de 


Cheval. 1856. 
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taken from horses which had died, 
or had been recently killed, in Paris 
and its environs. These commission- 
ers all shared the general prejudice ; 
yet in their report they avowed that 
“we cannot but admit this meat to 
be very good and very savoury; se- 


. veral members of the commission 


have eaten it, and could not detect 
any sensible difference between it 
and beef.” In 1841, horse-flesh was 
openly adopted at Ochsenhausen 
(what irony in this name!) and 
Wartemberg, at both of which places 
it continues to be publicly sold, under 
the surveillance of the police; and 
five or six horses are weekly brought 
to market. A large quantity is also 
sold at the Lake of Constance. In 
1842, a banquet, at which a hundred 
and fifty persons assisted, inaugu- 
rated its public use at Kénigsbaden, 
near Stuttgard. In 1846 the police 
of Baden authorised its public sale ; 
and Schaffhausen followed the ex- 
ample. In 1847, Weimar and Det- 
mold witnessed public banquets of 
the hippophagists, which went off 
with éclat ; in Karlsbad and its en- 
virons the new beef came into gene- 
ral use; and at Zittau two hundred 
horses are eaten annually. The in- 
novation gained ground rapidly, and 
the public sale of horse-flesh is now 
general in Austria, Bohemia, Saxony, 
Hanover, Switzerland, and Belgium. 
In 1853, Berlin counted no less than 
five slaughter-houses, where three 
hundred and fifty horses were sold. 
In Vienna, during the same year, 
there was a riot to prevent one of 
these banquets; yet, in 1854, such 
progress had been made in public 
opinion that thirty-two thousand 
pounds’ weight were sold in a fort- 
night, and now at least ten thousand 
of the inhabitants are hippophagists. 
These facts are very striking. 
When we consider, on the one hand, 
how strong is prejudice, and, on the 
other, how unreasoning the stomach, 
we must admit that horse-flesh could 
only gain acceptance in virtue of its 
positive excellence. Nor will it suf- 
fice to meet these facts with a sar- 
casm on German beef, in comparison 
with which horse-flesh may be sup- 
posed to hold no dishonourable rank : 
we have the testimony of men accus- 
tomed to the Café de Paris and Phil- 
lippe’s, invited expressly to pronounce 


judgment, and proved, on trial, inca- 
pable of distinguishing horse-beef 
from ox-beef. M. Renault, the direc- 
tor of the great veterinary school at 
Alfort, had a horse brought to the 
establishment with an incurable pa- 
ralysis. It was killed; and three 
days afterwards, on the 1st Decem- 
ber, 1855, eleven guests were invited 
to dine off it: they were physicians, 
journalists, veterinary surgeons, and 
employés of the Government. Side 
by side were dishes prepared by the 
same cook, in precisely similar man- 
ner, consisting of similar parts of the 
meat from this horse, and from an ox 
of good quality. The horse-soup was 
flanked by an ox-soup, the douilli of 
horse by a bouilli of beef, the fillet 
of roast-beef by a fillet of roast-horse. 
The guests unanimously pronounced 
in favour of the horse-soup; the 
bouilli, on the contrary, they thought 
inferior to that of the ox, though 
superior to ordinary beef, decid- 
edly so to cow-beef. The roast fillet, 
again, seemed to them very decidedly 
in favour of the horse. Similar ex- 
periments have been subsequently 
repeated in Paris and the provinces, 
under varying conditions: the guests 
have sometimes been informed what 
they were going to eat; sometimes 
they have been totally unsuspecting ; 
and sometimes they have been simply 
told that they were going to eat 
something quite novel. Yet in every 
case the result has been the same. 

It is on this evidence that M. St. 
Hilaire calls upon the French people 
to turn their serious attention to the 
immense mass of excellent animal 
food which lies within their reach, 
and which they annually suffer to 
waste, merely because of an absurd 
prejudice. Difficult as it may be to 
overcome a prejudice, no array of 
ignorance can prevent the establish- 
ment of a truth which is at once 
easily demonstrable and immediate- 
ly beneficial. Prejudice may reject 
horse-flesh, as it long rejected tea 
and potatoes, the latter of which, 
Montaigne tells us, excited Vestonne- 
ment et le dégott, but has neverthe- 
less become European food. If horses 
are eaten, why not donkeys? The 
Greeks ate donkeys, and we must 
suppose they had their reasons for 
it. Has any modern stomach been 
courageous enough to try ? 
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Fish is largely eaten by all classes, 
and is certainly nutritious. Great dif- 
ferences are noticeable in the different 
kinds. Many have large quantities of 
oil—as the eel, salmon, herring, pil- 
chard, and sprat ; and these are there- 
fore the least digestible. The oil is 
most abundant in the “ thin” parts of 
salmon, which are consequently pre- 
ferred by epicures. After spawning, 
the quality is greatly diminished. 
In the cod, whiting, haddock, plaice, 
flounder, and turbot, there is no oil 
except in their livers, so that these 
are easily digested, especially if they 
are not eaten with quantities of lob- 
ster or shrimp sauce, agreeable ad- 
juncts very apt to exact large com- 
pensation from the delicate in the 
shape of acidity and flatulence. 
Frying, of course, renders fish less 
digestible than boiling or broiling; 
and those who are delicate should 
avoid the skin of fried fish, They 
should also avoid dried, smoked, 
salted, and pickled fish; crabs, lob- 
sters, prawns and shrimps. The 
oyster is most digestible when raw, 
least so when stewed. Dr. Beaumont 
found the raw oyster took 2 hours 
55 minutes to digest, the roasted 
oyster, 3.15, and the stewed, 3.30. 
What is called scalloping gives 
oysters a delicious flavour, but the 
heat coagulates the albumen and 
corrugates the fibrine; besides, the 
effect of heat on the butter in which 
they are cooked renders it very unfit 
for the delicate stomach. 

Respecting the nutritive quality of 
fish, opinions are divided. Let us 
hear old Leeuwenhoek. “It is the 
opinion of many medical persons,” he 
says, “that various disorders in the 
human frame are caused by acid in 
the stomach, which coagulates the 
juices (!); and some condemn the use 
of acids, and also of fish, as articles 
of food. But to these opinions I 
cannot subscribe, for at a town in 
my neighbourhood, where the people 
get their living by fishing, and feed 
principally on fish, especially when 
they are on the sea, the men are very 
robust and healthy, even to a great 
age: and with respect to myself, I 
have experienced, that when my 
habit of body has been indisposed, I 
have been greatly refreshed by eating 


fish with sauce composed of a mix- 
ture of butter and vinegar, and I 
never found acid sauces disagree 
with me. It is also my opinion that 
a fish diet is more wholesome than 
flesh, particularly to those persons 
who do not use much exercise, be- 
cause fish is more easily comminuted 
and digested in the stomach and 
bowels than flesh.”* But while 
fishermen are robust on a fish diet, it 
is notorious that those accustomed to 
meat find a certain debility follow the 
adoption of an exclusively fish-diet 
—during Lent, for. instance; and 
jockeys, when “ wasting ” themselves 
at Newmarket, take fish in lieu of 
meat. Lehmann cites the analyses 
of Schlossberger, which show “that 
the amount of nitrogen in muscular 
fibre is throughout the animal king- 
dom essentially similar. The flesh 
of fish contains the same amount as 
that of the higher animals; oysters, 
on the contrary, instead of containing 
more, 28 common experience would 
lead us to conjecture, actually con- 
tain less."t Thereis, however, as we 
have seen, a remarkable difference 
between being rich in nitrogen and 
being good food. One reason why 
fish is less nutritious than flesh, in 
spite of the similarity in their com- 
position, is said to be the absence of 
the osmazome which gives flavour to 
flesh. 

One of the popular notions enter- 
tained even by some medical men is, 
that eating fish increases fertility, 
and that the fish-eating tribes are 
unusually prolific. We need not 
pause to refute the physiological 
arguments on which this opinion 
is founded, as the fact asserted, of 
fish-eating tribes being very prolific, 
is itself a fiction. Dr. Pereira re- 
marks :— 

“There is, I think, sufficient evidence 
to prove that the ichthyophagous peuple 
are not more prolific than others. In 
Greenland jal among the Esquimaux, 
says Foster, where the natives live 
chiefly upon fish, seals, and oily animal 
substances, the women seldom bear child- 
ren oftener than three or four times: five 
or six births are reckoned a very extra- 
ordinary instance. The Pesserais whom 
we saw had not above two or three 
children belonging to each family, 
though their common food consisted of 





* LecuwENHuoEk: Select Works, i. 154, 


+ Leumann: Physiol. Chemie, iii. 351. 
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mussels, fish, and seal-flesh. The New- 
Zealanders absolutely feed on fish, and 
yet no more than three or four child- 
ren were found in the most prolific 
families,”* 

' Eggs are very nutritious, especial- 
ly when poached or lightly boiled ; 
when boiled hard, or fried in butter, 
they are difficult of digestion; and 
the same may be said of omelettes, 
pancakes, and fritters. But here, as 
indeed in all other cases, only gene- 
ral empirical rules can be laid down 
—rules which individual experience 
must rectify or confirm. There are 
persons who cannot eat the white 
of egg, there are persons who can- 
not eat the yolk, and there are 
others who cannot eat egg in any 
shape whatever. To some persons 
of delicate digestion eggs are found 
very suitable; while to others, whose 
digestion is generally good, they are 
hurtful. “In short,” says Leeuwen- 
hoek, “we can much better judge 
for ourselves as to what agrees or 
disagrees with us, than pretend to 
advise other people what is good 
diet, or the contrary.”t Experience, 
enlightened by vigilant good-sense, 
can alone determine such questions 
for each person. It is idle to assure 
a man who finds eggs disagree with 
him, that “they are really very 
wholesome ;” and not less idle to 
warn him against eggs, or anything 
else, which his experience pronounces 
beneficial. The blissful being who 
knows not, except by rumour, what 
is the difference between digestible 
and indigestible, may smile at 
Science and our exhortations; the 
miserable being whose stomach pain- 
fully obtrudes itself upon his con- 
sciousness by importunities not to 
be evaded, and by clamours not to 
be outargued, may gather some guid- 
ing light from general rules, and thus 
by vigilance arrive at positive results 
for himself. 

Pastry.—There are two kinds of 
pie-crust, called “ puff” and “short ” 
paste; of these the latter is the 
most digestible, because the butter is 
thoroughly mingled with the dough, 
and is by this means in that state 
of minute subdivision which, when 
reating of Fats and Oils, we saw to 
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be necessary for its proper digestion ; 
moreover, the starch is also thus 
comminuted. In puff pastry this is 
not the case, and the dough forms 
itself into thin and solid layers. “ All 
pastry,” according to Dr. Paris, “is an 
abomination. I verily believe that 
one half of the cases of indigestion 
which occur after dinner-parties may 
be traced to this cause.” <A hard 
sentence, this, on juveniles and pastry- 
lovers; but in mitigation one may 
suggest that the offences of pastry 
lie less in its own sinful composition, 
than in the fact of its succeeding a 
chaos of meats, made-dishes, and 
mingled vintages. The gentleman 
who was found reeling forlorn and 
helpless against the railings, on his 
way home after dining with a friend, 
hiccuped ‘energetic denunciations 
against that “knuckle of ham” 
which had taken the steadiness from 
his legs, and the singleness from ob- 
jects; in like manner the tart which 
is innocent when following a simple 
joint, may become as guilty as the 
knuckle of ham at the rear of an 
elaborate dinner. We are all apt to 
over-eat ourselves, and then we throw 
the blame of our imprudence on some 
article of food not in itself more ob- 
jectionable than the others. 
Vegetables.—The immense variety 
of vegetable food cannot, of course, 
be even indicated in so rapid a sur- 
vey as this. A volume might be 
written on the bread-plants alone. 
The tropical: rice, plantain, yam, 
sweet-potato, chayote, arrow-root, 
cassava, bread-fruit, sago, cocoa-nut, 
taro, and date; and the extra-tropi- 
cal: wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck- 
wheat, and potatoes; with maize, 
which is common to both regions— 
these alone support millions of human 
beings, and are justly named “the 
staff of life.’ The tropical plants 
yield more than the others; wheat 
yields on an average only five or six 
fold in northern Europe, and eight 
or ten fold in southern Europe; but 
rice yields a hundred-fold. The 
plantain yields 138 times as much 
food as wheat on the same area. 
With a small garden round his hut 
the peasant can support his family. 
And how easy is subsistence in the 





* Prretra: On Diet, p. 282. 
{ Lervwennorx: Select Works, i. 158. 
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Asiatic Archipelago, where sago 
grows wild in the woods, and a 
man goes into the forest to cut his 
bread, as we to cut our firewood. 
He fells the tree, divides it into 
several pieces, scrapes the pith out, 
mixes it with water, strains it, and 
there is sago-meal ready for use.* 
The bread countries have been geo- 
graphically indicated by Schouw as 
follows :— 

“ The bread-line extends furthest north 
in Scandinavia, for in Finmark we meet 
—only within the fiords, it is truae—with 
barley and potatoes up to 70° N. lati- 
tude; from here it sinks both to the east 
and west. Itis well known that neither 
Iceland nor Greenland possess bread- 
_— although the south coast of the 
ormer lies in 684°, and that of the lat- 
ter in 60° N. latitude; and that in the Fe- 
roé Islands, although lying bet ween 614° 
and 624°, there exists but an inconsider- 
able cultivation of barley. On the east 
side of North America the bread-line 
sinks still further to the south, for Labra- 
dor and Newfoundland have no bread- 
plants, and the limit can scarcely be put 
here higher than 50°, consequently much 
further south than in Denmark, where 
the plains abound incorn. It extendsa 
little further north on the western coast 
of North America, which, as is well 
known, possesses a warmer climate than 
on the east side. The few data which 
we find here, render the determination 
of the north limit rather uncertain ; it 
can scarcely be placed higher than 57°or 
58°. Turning from Scandinavia towards 
the east, we find a depression of the 
bread-line even in European Russia, here 
coming by 67° northward of Archangel. 
The curve is considerable in Asiatic 
Russia; at Ob the north limit of bread 
comes to 60°, at Jenesi to 58°, at Lena 
574°, and in Kamtschatka, which has 
only aslight cultivation of corn in the 
most southern part, it sinks to 51°—thus 
to about the same latitude as on the east 
coast of North America. The bread- 
line has thus two polar and two equato- 
rial curves, the former corresponding to 
the western, the latter to the eastern 
sides of the continent.”+ 

On surveying the list of nations 
and tribes whose food is principally, 
or entirely vegetable, we are natu- 
rally led to ask what confidence is 
due_to that party in America and 
Engfand which proclaims Vegeta- 
rianism to be the proper creed for 


civilised man, and vegetable food the 
healthiest and suitablest in every 
way. Many years ago I was myself 
a convert to this doctrine, seduced 
by the example and enthusiasm of 
Shelley, and, for the six months in 
which I rigidly adhered to its pre- 
cepts, could find no sensible differ- 
ence except that I was able to study 
immediately after dinner. It soon 
became clear, however, that the ar- 
guments on which this doctrine rests 
for support would not withstand phy- 
siological scrutiny. It is unnecessary 
to allude to such fantastic auguments 
as that of Rousseau, who maintained 
vegetables to be the proper food, 
because we have two breasts like 
the vegetable feeders; an argument 
as worthless as the counter argument 
of Helvetius, that flesh is the only 
proper food, because we have the 
blind intestine short, like the flesh- 
feeders. The vegetarian theory is at 
variance with the plain indications 
afforded by our structure, and by the 
indications no less plain afforded by 
our practice. The structure of our 
teeth and intestinal canal points to 
a mixed diet of flesh and vegetable ; 
and although the practice of millions 
may be to avoid flesh altogether, it 
is equally the practice of millions 
to eat it. In hot climates there 
seems little or no necessity for ani- 
mal food; in cold climates it is im- 
peratively demanded. In moderate 
climates, food is partly animal and 
partly vegetable. Against instinct, 
so manifested, it is in vain to argue; 
any theory of food which should run 
counter to it stands self-condemned. 
Besides this massive evidence, we 
have abundant examples in indivi- 
dual cases to show how n 

animal food is for those who have 
to employ much muscular exertion. 
The French contractors and manu- 
facturers who were obliged to engage 
English navvies and workmen, be- 
cause French workmen had not the 
requisite strength, at last resolved to 
try the effect of a more liberal meat 
diet; and by giving the Frenchman 
as ample a ration of meat as that 
eaten by the Englishman, the differ- 
ence was soon reduced to a mere no- 
thing. It is worth noting that the 





* Scuouw: Zhe Earth, Plants, and Man (Trans.), p. 137. 


+ Ibid., p. 181. 
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popular idea of one Englishman 
being equal to three Frenchmen, was 
found by contractors to be tolerably 
accurate, one Englishman really doing 
the work of two and a half men; and 
M. Payen remarks that the consump- 
tion of mutton in England is three 
times as much as that in France, in 
proportion to the inhabitants.* 

Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Wines, and 
Beers, have been so amply and lucidly 
treated by Johnson in his Chemistry 
of Common Life, that we need say 
nothing of them in this place, except 
to remark that they ere all undeniably 
nourishing, although seemingly in- 
capable of entering into the composi- 
tion of any tissue, so that their phy- 
siological value is still a mystery. 

We have thus surveyed the great 
varieties of Food, and have seen how 
far Science is from any accurate 
data respecting the nutritive value 
of separate substances. It is doubt- 
ful whether this last requisite will 
ever be attained, owing to the com- 
plexity of the problem, and the shift- 
ing nature of the data. The nutri- 
tive value of any substance is neces- 
sarily dependent on the relation of 
that substance to the organism: but 
that relation cannot be constant, be- 
cause the orgauism itself is fre- 
quently changing. Moreover, a sub- 
stance which under ordinary circum- 


stances will be very nutritious, sud- 


denly fails to nourish, because some 
other substance is present, or some 
other substance is absent. When- 
ever the animal is a various feeder, 
variety in food becomes indispen- 
sable. Majendie found that rabbits 
could not subsist longer than a fort- 
night if fed on a single article of 
their ordinary food, such as carrots, 
or cabbages, or barley; and Ernest 
Burdach made the following experi- 
ment: Taking three rabbits not 
quite full-grown, but all three from 
the same litter, and as nearly alike 
as possible in size, strength, colour, 
form, and sex; to the one he gave 
nothing but water and _ potatoes, 
which were furnished ad libitum ; 
it ate seven ounces on the first day, 
six on the second, and gradually less 
and less; its weight, which on the 
seventh day was 161 gros, was re- 
duced by the thirteenth day to 93 


gros, when it died completely ex- 
hausted. The second was fed in the 
same way with barley; it ate 20 gros 
the first day, 14 the third, and so on 
less and less; in the fourth week it 
expired. The third rabbit was fed 
on alternate days with potatoes and 
barley, and its weight increased till 
the nineteenth day; and as its weight 
then remained stationary, in the 
third week both potatoes and barley 
were given together, upon which the 
weight continued to increase, and the 
animal retained its original vivacity. 
It has long been a question what 
quantity of Food is requisite for the 
proper sustainment and repair of the 
organism. Like most other ques- 
tions of the kind, it can be answered 
only in an approximative manner, 
precision being impossible. The dif- 
ferences of individual organisms, and 
the different conditions of these or- 
ganisms, must always interfere with 
any attempt at accurate estimates. 
The same man must necessarily re- 
quire more food when in activity 
than when in repose; in cold climates 
more than in hot climates; and al- 
though we may strike an average 
which shall be accurate enough as a 
matter of figures, of what use can an 
average be in Physiology? The man 
to be fed is not an average. A hun- 
dred men will consume an amount 
of food which may be accurately 
divided into a hundred parts; but 
these figures give us no real clue to 
the quantity needed by each indi- 
vidual; and rations founded on such 
estimates must necessarily be imper- 
fect, one man receiving more, an- 
other less, than is required. Indivi- 
dual experience can only be valid 
for the individual. Valentin, from 
experiments on himself, found that 
his daily consumption was rather 
more than six pounds of solid and 
liquid food; but Oornaro for fifty- 
eight years took no more than 12 
ounces of solid food, and 14 ounces of 
light wine. Here are two individual 
experiences widely discrepant. It is 
clear to the physiologist that the very 
small amount of solid food taken by 
Cornaro was partly compensateg by 
the nutritive value of the wine, and 
partly by the fact that his moderate 
activity caused a less demand than 
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is usual among men; but even when 
due allowance is made for such ele- 
ments, we are bronght no nearer to 
a correct estimate, because we have 
not yet determined, and perhaps 
never shall determine, the relative 
nutritive value of the different arti- 
cles of food; so that those elaborate 
arrays of weights, which many chem- 
ists and physiologists are fond of pro- 
ducing as evidence, are vitiated by 
the initial fallacy of supposing that 
vital phenomena can be reducible to 
arithmetical calculation. 

We are tempted to pause for a 
moment to notice one of the most 
singular of these misleading applica- 
tions of arithmetic to life. Both 
phrenologists and their antagonists 
constantly invoke the weight of the 
brains of different men and animals, 
in the belief that an exact corre- 
spondence is necessarily established 
between so many ounces of nervous 
matter, and so much cerebral activity ; 
but it is demonstrable that size is not 
the measure of power, unless “all 
other things are equal,” and they never 
are equal, in two different brains. 
Nervous tissue is not like so much 
salt or chalk, definite in composi- 
tion, presenting everywhere precise- 
ly the same quantities of water, 
phosphorus, sulphur, &c.; nor is it 
everywhere precisely similar in de- 
velopment, tle proportions and direc- 
tions of its fibres differing in different 
brains, and at different ages of the 
same brain. Yet it is on these two 
qualities, of composition and de- 
velopment, that the functions of the 
brain will depend for their relative 
intensity; and these are not ascer- 
tainable by measurement or weight. 
To weigh the brains of two men, with 
a view of determining what the com- 
parative intellectual power of the two 
men really was, is as chimerical as 
to weigh two men in the scales with 
a view of ascertaining what amount 
of muscular energy, dexterity, and 
endurance each possesses. Indeed, 
the error never could have gained 
acceptance for a moment, if a true 
conception of biological philosophy 
had been prevalent, because such & 
conception would have repudiated 
the attempt to explain vital or 
psychological phenomena by the me- 
thods effective only in Physics. 

Quitting these estimates, and inter- 


rogating experience, we find the most 
singular and inexplicable differences 
in the quantities of food which indi- 
viduals require, and in the quantities 
which they will consume: if permit- 
ted. As a general rule, more is eaten 
in cold climates than in hot cli- 
mates; but it is by no means clear 
to us that the reason of this is 
the one advanced by Liebig when 
he says, “ Our clothing is merely an 
equivalent for a certain amount of 
food; the more warmly we are clad, 
the less urgent becomes the appe- 
tite for food, because the loss of 
heat by cooling, and consequently 
the amount of heat to be supplied 
by food, is diminished.” The relation 
between cold and food is more com- 
plex than that; and when Liebig 
refers to the gluttony of the Sa- 
moyedes, he overlooks the gluttony 
of the Hottentots, which is quite 
as remarkable. “If,” he says, “ we 
were to go naked like certain savage 
tribes, or if in hunting and fishing 
we were exposed to the same degrees 
of cold as the Samoyedes, we should 
be able with ease to consume half of 
a calf, and perhaps a dozen of tallow 
candles into the bargain, daily, as 
warmly-clad travellers have related 
with astonishment of these people. 
We should then also be able to take 
the same quantity of brandy or 
train-oil without bad effects, because 
the carbon and hydrogen of these 
substances would only suffice to keep 
up the equilibrium between the ex- 
ternal temperature and that of our 
bodies.” This sounds very plausible 
as long as we confine our attention 
to Samoyedes, but it is overthrown 
by the statement, recorded by Bar- 
row in his Travels in Southern 
Africa, that the Hottentots are the 
greatest gluttons on the face of the 
earth. Ten Hottentots ate a mid- 
dling-sized ox in three days; and 
three Bosjesmans had a sheep given 
them about five in the evening, 
which was entirely consumed before 
noon of the following day. “They 
continued to éat all night without 
sleep and without intermission, till 
they finished the whole animal. After 
this their lank bellies were distended 
to such a degree that they looked 
less like human beings than before.” 
The inhabitants of the Alpine re- 
gion of Lapland and of Norway 
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are not remarkable for their voracity, 
nor are the Icelanders: a sufficient 
proof that mere temperature is not 
the sole cause of excessive eating, since 
such excess is observable in hot cli- 
mates, and not always observable in 
cold climates. 

Although Liebig’s statement can- 
not be accepted, being indeed only one 
of the conclusions deduced from his 
theory of respiratory food, there is 
ample evidence to show that, without 
referring excessive gluttony te cold, 
we are justified in referring an in- 
crease of appetite to cold; and the in- 
crease is perfectly intelligible: more 
exercise must be taken in cold weather 
to develop the necessary amount of 
animal heat, more tissue must be 
wasted, and consequently more sup- 
ply is needed for repair, ‘He who 
is well fed,” says Sir John Ross, 
“resists cold better than the man 
who is stinted; while starvation from 
cold follows but too-soon a starvation 
in food.” The same writer thinks, 
that not only should voyagers to the 
polar regions take more food than 
usual, but “it would be very desira- 
ble indeed if the men could acquire 
the taste for Greenland food, since 
all experience has shown that the 
large use of oil and fat meats is the 
true secret of life in these countries, 
and that the natives cannot subsist 
without it, becoming diseased, and 
dying, with a more meagre diet.” 

The accounts which travellers give 
of the quantity of food which can be 
consumed are extraordinary. Sir 
John Ross estimates that an Esqui- 
maux will eat perhaps twenty pounds 


of flesh and oil daily. Compare this 


with Valentin’s six pounds, or with 


-Oornaro’s twelve ounces of solids, and 


fourteen ounces of wine! Captain 
Parry tried, as a matter of curiosity, 
how much an Esquimaux lad, who was 
searcely full-grown, would consume if 
left to himself. The following articles 


“were weighed before being given. He 


was twenty hours getting through 
them, and certainly did not consider 


. the quantity extraordinary : 


Lb. Oz. 

Sea-horse flesh, hard frozen, 4 4 
* a boiled, . 4 4 
Bread and bread dust, . 1 12 


10 4 





To this must be added one and a 
quarter pint of rich gravy-soup, three 
wine-glasses of raw spirits, one tum- 
bler of strong grog, and one gallon one 
pint of water. Captain Cochrane, in 
his Journey through Russia and Si- 
berian Tartary, relates that the Ad- 
miral Saritcheff was informed that 
one of the Yakuti ate in four-and- 
twenty hours the hind quarter of a 
large ox, twenty pounds of fat, and a 
proportionate quantity of melted 
butter for his drink. To test the 
truth of this statement, the admiral 
gave him a thick porridge of rice 
boiled down with tbree pounds of but- 
ter, weighing together twenty-eight 
pounds; and although the glutton had 
already breakfasted, he sat down to 
it with great eagerness, and consumed 
the whole without stirring from the 
spot. Captain Cochrane also states 
that he has seen three Yakutis devour 
a reindeer at a meal; and a calf 
weighing about two hundred pounds 
is not too much for a meal of five of 
these gluttons.* 

These facts are curious, but of 
course they throw no light on the 
question, how much food an individ- 
ual requires to keep himself alive and 
active. Nor, indeed, has any method 
yet been devised which could eluci- 
date that point. We can never feel 
confident that the quantity taken is 
not somewhat more, or somewhat 
less, than would really be advantge- 
ous. If a man is active on six pounds 
daily, he might be perhaps stronger 
on six and a half; and if six anda 
half should prove the precise amount 
which kept his weight unaltered, it 
would only do so under precisely 
similar conditions, and we know that 
on different days he will waste differ- 
ent quantities. 

Some caterpillars daily eat double 
their weight in food; a cow eats 
46lb. daily; and a mouse eats eight 
times as much, in proportion to its 
own weight, as is eaten by a man. 
But when such facts are cited, we 
must bear in mind the enormous dif- 
ferences in the nature of the foods 
thus weighed, their relative amounts 
of water, and indigestible material. 
The same caution is requisite in 
speaking of man’s diet. It has been 
variously computed. Sanctorius es- 
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timated it at 8Ib., Rye 5 Ib. and 
71b., Horne at 4b. 8 oz., and Va- 
lentin in his own person at 6 Ib. 
Such estimates were too contradic- 
tory to afford any clue. The chem- 
ists bethought them of securing the 
requisite precision by taking the 
amount of carbonic acid expelled 
during the twenty-four hours as the 
standard of the amount of carbon 
necessary, and the amount of urea 
expelled in the same period, as the 
standard of nitrogen necessary. Ta- 
bles were then drawn up setting 
forth the separate items of food re- 
quisite to supply this waste. But, 
apart from the profound distrust 
with which such chemical reason- 
ings should be regarded, there is 
this separate source of distrust, that 
each man necessarily wastes different 
quantities under different conditions ; 
if, therefore, our analysis of food cor- 
rectly represented the amounts of car- 
bon and nitrogen assimilated (which 
it does not), we should still have to 
construct a special table for each in- 
dividual at each season of the year, 
and under varying conditions. 

The question is really one of im- 
portance, when we have to apportion 
the rations of paupers, prisoners, 
soldiers, and sailors. Here we are 
forced to strike an average, although 
we know that on any average one 
man will necessarily have more, and 
another less, than is absclutely re- 
quisite; but the impossibility of ar- 
ranging matters otherwise, unless food 
be so abundant that it may be left to 
the discretion of each to eat whatever 
amount he pleases, forces the adop- 
tion of some standard which experi- 
ence rectifies on the whole. Dr. 
Pereira has furnished several dietaries 
adopted for masses of men, and from 
these the following is taken. 

The scale of diet in the Royal 
Navy is thus given in the Regula- 
tions :— 

“There shal] be allowed to every per- 
son the following quantities of provi- 
sl0ns :— 


Bread, . ° ‘ 1 Ib. 


Beer, eR he * 1 gallon. 
Cocoa, . : r 1 oz 
Sugar, . ° ° 1} 02. 


Fresh meat, . A 1 Ib. 
Vegetables, . J 4 Ib. 
Tea, ° “ . } 07. 


“When fresh meat and vegetables 
are not issued, there shall be allowed 
in lieu thereof— 

Salt beef, # Ib. { alter- § Salt pork, $b. 
Flour, 1b. nately} Pease, } pint. 

“And weekly, whether fresh or salt 
meat be issued,— 

Oatmeal, ‘ ; } pint. 
Vinegar, ; : } pint.” 

The daily allowance to the com- 
mon soldier in Great Britain is 1 Ib. 
of bread and ¢ Ib. of meat making 
together 196 oz. of solid food weekly ; 
for this he pays a fixed sum, namely, 
6d. daily, whatever may be the mar- 
ket price. He furnishes himself with 
other provisions. 

As to the quantity each man should 
eat when unrestricted, it is to be de- 
termined by himself alone. We all, 
notoriously, eat too much, and con- 
sequently waste much food, even when 
we do not injure ourselves. Our sen- 
sations are the surest guides, yet they 
do not always tell us with sufficient 
distinctness when we have had 
enough: one thing is very clear, that 
to force the appetite—to continue 
eating after the stomach has once 
suggested “ enough ”—is sure to be 
injurious; and hospitable hosts, no 
less than anxious parents, should re- 
frain from pressing food on a reluc- 
tant appetite, for it is not kindness, 
although kindly meant. 

In closing here our survey, we 
must confess that it has exhibited 
few reliable scientific data. Indeed 
to some readers it may have seemed 
that our efforts have been mainly 
revolutionary, shaking foundations 
which promised security, and dis- 
turbing the equanimity of scientific 
speculation. It is a fact that Phy- 
siology is at present in too incom- 
plete a condition to answer the chief 
questions raised respecting Food ; 
and this fact it was desirable to 
bring into the clear light of evidence ; 
for ou all accounts it is infinitely bet- 
ter that we should understand our 
ignorance, than that we should con- 
tinue believing in hypotheses which 


enlighten none of the obscurities- 


gathering round the question. It is 
in vain that we impatiently turn our 
eyes away; the darkness never dis- 
appears merely because we cease to 
look at it. 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT ?—PART XII. 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


[The Author reserves the Right of Translation.]} 


CHAPTER VII. 


The public man needs but one patron—viz. THE LUCKY MOMENT. 


“ Ar his house in Carlton Gardens, 
Guy Darrell, Esq., for the season.” 

Simple insertion in the pompous 
list of Fashionable Arrivals! —the 
name of a plain commoner imbedded 
in the amber which glitters with so 
many coronets and stars! Yet such 
is England, with all its veneration 
for titles, that the eyes of the public 
passed indifferently over the rest of 
that chronicle of illustrious “‘ where- 
abouts,” to rest with interest, curio- 
sity, speculation, on the unemblazon- 
ed name which but a day before had 
seemed slipped out of date—obsolete 
as that of an actor who figures no 
more in play-bills. Unquestionably 
the sensation excited was due, in 
much, to the ‘ambiguous voices’ 
which Colonel Morley had dissemi- 
nated throughout the genial atmos- 
phere of Club-rooms. “ Arrived in 
London for the season!”—he, the 
orator, once so famous, long so for- 
gotten, who had been out of the Lon- 
don world for the space of more than 
half a generation. “ Why now ?—why 
for the season ?’”—Quoth the Colonel. 
“ He is still in the prime of life as a 
public man, and—a orisis is at 
hand!” 

But that which gave weight and 
significance to Alban Morley’s hints, 
was the report in the newspapers 
of Guy Darrell’s visit to his old con- 
stituents, and of the short speech he 
had addressed to them, to which he 
had so slightly referred in his con- 
versation with Alban. True, the 
speech was short: true, it touched 
bat little on passing topics of political 
interest—rather alluding, with mo- 
desty and terseness, to the contests 
and victories of a former day. But 
still, in the few words there was the 
swell of the old clarion—the wind of 
the Paladin’s horn which woke Fon- 
tarabian echoes. 


It is astonishing how capricious, 
how sudden are the changes in value 
of a public man. All depends upon 
whether the public want, or believe 
they want, the man; and that is a 
question upon which the public do 
not know their own minds a week 
before; nor do they always keep in 
the same mind, when made up, for a 
week together. If they do not want 
a man—if he do not hit the taste, 
nor respond to the exigency of the 
time—whatever his eloquence, his 
abilities, his virtues, they push him 
aside, or cry him down. Is he 
wanted ?—does the mirror of the mo- 
ment reflect his image ?—that mirror 
is an intense magnifier; his propor- 
tions swell—they become gigantic. 
At that moment the public wanted 
some man; and the instant the hint 
was given, “ Why not Guy Darrell?” 
Guy Darrell was seized upon as the 
man wanted. It was one of those 
times in our Parliamentary history 
when the public are out of temper 
with all parties—when recognised 
leaders have contrived to damage 
themselves—when a Cabinet is shak- 
ing, and the public neither care to 
destroy nor to keep it;—a time, too, 
when the country seemed in some 
danger, and when, mere men of busi- 
ness held unequal to the emergency, 
whatever name suggested associa- 
tions of vigour, eloquence, genius, 
rose to a premium above its market 
price in times of tranquillity and 
tape. Without effort of his own—by 
the mere force of the under-current 
—Guy Darrell was thrown up from 
oblivion into note. He could not 
form a cabinet—certainly not; but 
he might help to bring a cabinet 
together, reconcile jarring elements, 
adjust disputed questions, take in 
such government some high place, 
influence its councils, and delight a 
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public weary of the oratory of the 
day with the eloquence of a former 
race. For the public is ever a lauda- 
tor temporis acti, and whatever the 
authors or the orators immediately 
before it, were those authors and ora- 
tors Homers and Ciceros, would still 
shake a disparaging head, and talk of 
these degenerate days, as Homer 
himself talked ages before Leonidas 
stood in the Pass of Thermopyle, or 
Miltiades routed Asian armaments 
at Marathon. Guy Darrell belonged 
to a former race. The fathers of 
those young Members rising now 
into fame, had quoted to their sons 
his pithy sentences, his vivid images; 
and added, as Fox added when quot- 
ing Burke, “but you should have 
heard and seen the man!” 

Heard and seen the man! But 
there he was again!—come up as 
from a grave—come up to the public 
just when such a man was wanted. 
Wanted how ?—wanted where? Oh, 
somehow and somewhere! There he 
is! make the most of him. 

The house in Carlton Gardens is 
prepared, the establishment mounted. 
Thither flock all the Viponts—nor 
they alone; all the chiefs of all par- 
ties—nor they alone; all the notabi- 
lities of our grand metropolis. Guy 
Darrell might be startled at his own 
position; but he comprehended its 
nature, and it did not discompose his 
nerves. He knew public life well 
enough to be aware how much the 
popular favour is the creature of 
an accident. By chance he had 
nicked the time; had he thus come 
to town the season before, he might 
have continued obscure; a man like 
Guy Darrell not being wanted then. 
Whether with or without design, his 
bearing confirmed and extended the 
effect produced by his reappearance. 
Gracious, but modestly reserved—he 
spoke little, listened beautifully. 
Many of the questions which agi- 
tated all around him had grown up 
into importance since his day of ac- 
tion; nor in his retirement had he 
traced their progressive develop- 
ment, with their changeful effects 
upon men and parties. But a man 
who has once gone deeply into prac- 
tical polities might sleep in the Cave 
of Trophonius for twenty years; and 
tind, on waking, very little to learn. 


Darrell regained the level of the day, 
and seized upon all the strong points 
on which men were divided, with the 
rapidity of a prompt and comprehen- 
sive intellect—his judgment perbaps 
the clearer from the freshness of long 
repose, and the composure of dispas- 
sionate survey. When partisans 
wrangled as to what should have 
been done, Darrell was silent; when 
they asked what should de done, out 
came one of his terse sentences, 
and a knot was cut. Meanwhile it 
is true this man, round whom expec- 
tations grouped and rumour buzzed, 
was in neither House of Parliament ; 
but that was rather a delay to his 
energies than a detriment to his con- 
sequence. Important constituencies, 
anticipating a vacancy, were already 
on the look-out for him; a smaller 
constituency, in the interim, Carr Vi- 
pont undertook to procure him any 
day. There was always a Vipont 
ready to accept something—even the 
Chiltern Hundreds. But Darrell, 
not without reason, demurred at re- 
entering the House of Commons after 
an absence of seventeen years, He 
had left it with one of those rare re- 
putations which no wise man likes 
rashly to. imperil. The Viponts 
sighed. He would certainly be more 
useful in the Commons than the 
Lords, but still in the Lords he would 
be of great use. They would want 
a debating lord, perhaps a lord ac- 
quainted with law in the coming 
crisis ;—if he preferred the peerage ¢ 
Darrell demurred still. The man’s 
modesty was insufferable—his style 
of speaking might not suit that 
august assembly; and as to law—he 
could never now be a law lord—he 
should be but a ci-devant advocate, 
affecting the part of a judicial ama- 
teur. 

In short, without declining to re- 
enter public life, seeming, on the con- 
trary, to resume all his interest in it, 
Darrell contrived with admirable 
dexterity to elude for the present all 
overtures pressed upon him, and 
even to convince his admirers, not 
only of his wisdom but of his patriot- 
ism in that reticence. For certainly 
he thus managed to exercise a very 
considerable influence—his advice 
was more sought, his suggestions 
more heeded, and his power in re- 
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conciling certain rival jealousies was 
perhaps greater than would have 
been the case if he had actually en- 
tered either House of Parliament, 
and thrown himself exclusively into 
the ranks, not only of one party, but 
of one section of a party. Neverthe- 
less, such suspense could not last 
very long; he must decide at all 
events before the next session. Once 
he was seen in the arena of his old 
triumphs, on the benches devoted 
to strangers distinguished by the 
Speaker’s order. There, recognised 
by the older members, eagerly gazed 
at by the younger, Guy Darrell list- 
ened calmly, throughout a long field 
night, to voices that must have roused 
from forgotten graves, kindling and 
glorious memories; voices of those— 
veterans now—by whose side he had 
once struggled for some cause which 
he had then, in the necessary exag- 
geration of all honest enthusiasm, 
identified with a nation’s lifeblood. 
Voices too of the old antagonists, 
over whose routed arguments he had 
marched triumphant amidst ap- 
plauses that the next day rang again 
through England from side to side. 
Hark, the very man with whom, in 
the old battle days, he had been the 
most habitually pitted, is speaking 
now! His tones are embarrassed 
—his argument confused. Does he 


know who listens yonder? Old mem- 
bers think so—smile, whisper each 
other, and glance significantly where 
Darrell sits. 

Sits, as became him, tranquil, re- 
spectfal, intent, seemingly, perhaps 
really, unconscious of the sensation 
he excites. What an eye for an 
orator! how like the eye in a por- 
trait; it seems to fix on each other 
eye that seeks it—steady, faseinat- 
ing. Yon distant members behind 
the Speaker’s chair, at the far dis- 
tance, feel the light of that eye travel 
towards them. How lofty and mas- 
sive among all those rows of human 
heads seems that forehead, bending 
slightly down, with the dark strong 
line of the weighty eyebrow. But 
what is passing within that secret 
mind? Is there mournfulness in the 
retrospect? is there eagerness to re- 
new the strife? Is that interest in 
the Hour’s debate feigned or real? 
Impossible for him who gazed upon 
that face tosay. And that eye would 
have seemed to the gazer to read 
himself through and through to the 
heart’s core, long ere the gazer could 
hazard a single guess as to the 
thoughts beneath that marble fore- 
head—as to the emotions within the 
heart over which, in old senatorial 
fashion, the arms were folded with 
so conventional an ease. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


Darrell and Lionel. 


Darrell had received Lionel with 
some evident embarrassment, which 
soon yielded to affectionate warmth. 
He took to the young man whose 
fortunes he had so improved ; he felt 
that with the improved fortunes the 
young man’s whole being was im- 
proved ;—assured position, early com- 
mune with the best social circles, in 
which the equality of fashion smoothes 
away all disparities in rank, had 
softened in Lionel much of the way- 
ward and morbid irritability of his 
boyish pride; but the high spirit, 
the generous love of independence, 
the scorn of mercenary calculation, 
were strong as ever; these were in the 
grain of his nature. In common with 
all who in youth aspire to be one day 


noted from “the undistinguishable 
many,” Lionel had formed to him- 
self a certain ideal standard, above 
the ordinary level of what the 
world is contented to eall honest, 
or esteem clever. He admitted into 
his estimate of life the heroic ele- 
ment, not undesirable even in the 
most practical point of view, for 
the world is so in the habit of 
decrying—of disbelieving in high 
motives and pure emotions—of da- 
guerreotyping itself with all its ugli- 
est wrinkles, stripped of the true 
bloom that brightens, of the true 
expression that redeems, those de- 
fects which it invites the sun to limn, 
that we shall never judge haman 
nature aright, if we do not set out in 
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life with our gaze on its fairest beau- 
ties, and our belief in its latent good. 
In a word, we should begin with the 
Heroic, if we would learn the Human, 
But though to himself Lionel thus 
secretly prescribed a certain superio- 
rity of type, to be sedulously aimed 
at, even if never actually attained, 
he was wholly without pedantry and 
arrogance towards his own contem- 
poraries. From this he was saved not 
only by good-nature, animal spirits, 
frank hardihood, but by the very 
affluence of ideas which animated 
his tongue, coloured his language, 
and whether to young*or old, wise or 
dull, made his conversation racy and 
original. He was a delightful com- 
panion; and if he had taken much 
instruction from those older and wiser 
than himself, he so bathed that in- 
struction in the fresh fountain of his 
own lively intelligence, so warmed it 
at his own beating impulsive heart, 
that he could make an old man’s 
gleanings from experience seem a 
young man’s guesses into truth. 
Faults he had, of course—chiefly the 
faults common at his age; amongst 
them, perhaps the most dangerous 
were—Firstly, carelessness in money 
matters; secondly, a distaste for ad- 
vice in which prudence was visibly 
predominant. His tastes were not in 
reality extravagant; but money slip- 
ped through his hands, leaving little 
to show for it; and when his quar- 
terly allowance became due, ample 
though it was—too ample, perhaps 
—debts wholly forgotten started up 
to seize hold of it. And debts, as 
yet. being manageable, were not re- 
garded with a sufficient horror. Paid 
or put aside as the case might be, 
they were merely looked upon as 
bores. Youth is in danger till it 
learns to look upon them as fuaries. 
For advice, he took it with pleasure, 
when clothed with elegance and art 
—when it addressed ambition—when 
it exalted the loftier virtues. But 
advice, practical and prosy, went in 
at one ear and out at the other. In 
fact, with many talents, he had yet 
no adequate ballast of common sense ; 
and if ever he get enough to steady 
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his bark through life’s trying voyage, 
the necessity of so much dull weight 
must be forcibly stricken: home less to 
his reason than his imagination or his 
heart. But if. somehow or other, he 
get it not, I will not insure his vessel. 

I know not if Lionel Haughton 
had genius; he never assumed that 
be had ; but he had something more 
like genius than that prototype—rE- 
soLvE—of which he boasted to the 
artist. He had youth—real youth— 
youth of mind, youth of heart, youth 
of soul. Lithe and supple as he 
moved before you, with the eye to 
which light or dew sprung at once 
from a nature vibrating to every 
lofty, every tender thought, he seem- 
ed more than young—the incarnation 
of youth. 

Darrell took to him at once. 
Amidst all the engagements crowded 
on the important man, he contrived 
to see Lionel daily. And what may 
seem strange, Guy Darrell felt more 
at home with Lionel Haughton than 
with any of his own contemporaries 
—than even with Alban Morley. To 
the last, indeed, he opened speech 
with less reserve of certain portions 
of the past, or of certain projects in 
the future. But still, even there, he 
adopted a tone of half-playful, half- 
mournful satire, which might be in 
itself disguise. Alban Morley, with 
all his good qualities, was a man of 
the world; as a man of the world, 
Guy Darrell talked to him. But it 
was only a very small part of Guy 
Darrell of which the man of the 
world could say “ mine.” 

To Lionel he let out, as if involun- 
tarily, the more amiable, tender, 
poetic attributes of his varying, com- 
plex, uncomprehended character ; 
not professedly confiding, but not 
taking pains to conceal. Hearing 
what worldlings would call ‘ Senti- 
ment” in Lionel, he seemed to glide 
softly down to Lionel’s own years, 
and talk “sentiment” in return. 
After all, this skilled lawyer, this 
noted politician, had a great dash of 
the boy still in him. Reader, did 
you ever meet a really clever man 
who had not ? 
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CHAPTER IX, 


Saith a very homely proverb (pardon its vulgarity), “You cannot make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear.” But a sow’s ear is a much finer work of art than 
a silk purse. And grand, indeed, the mechanician who could make a sow’s 
ear out of a silk purse, or conjure into creatures of flesh and blood the sar- 
cenet and tulle of a London drawing-room. 


“ Mamma,” asked Honoria Carr 
Vipont, “ what sort of a person was 
Mrs. Darrell?” 

“* She was not in our set, my dear,” 
answered Lady Selina. “The Vipont 
Crookes are just one of those connec- 
tions in which, though, of course, 
one is civil to ail connections, one is 
more or less intimate, according as 
they take after the Viponts or after 
the Crookes. Poor woman! she died 
just before Mr. Darrell entered Par- 
liament, and appeared in society. 
But I should say she was not an 
agreeable person. Not nice,” added 
Lady Selina, after a pause, and con- 
veying a world of meaning in that 
conventional monosyllable. 

“T suppose she was very accom- 
plished—very clever?” 

“ Quite the reverse, my dear. Mr. 
Darrell was exceedingly young when 
he married—scarcely of age. She 
was not the sort of woman to suit 
him.” 

“But at least she must have been 
very much attached to him—very 
proud of him ?” 

Lady Selina glanced aside from her 
work, and observed her daughter’s 
face, which evinced an animation 
not usual to a young lady of a breed- 
ing so lofty, and a mind so well dis- 
ciplined. 

“T don’t think,” said Lady Selina, 
“that she was proud of him. She 
would have been proud of his station, 
or rather of that to which his fame 
and fortune would have raised her, 
had she lived to enjoy it. But for a 
few years after her marriage they 
were very poor; and though his rise 
at the bar was sudden and brilliant, 
he was long wholly absorbed in his 
agg and lived in Bloomsbury. 

rs. Darrell was not proud of that. 
The Crookes are generally fine—give 
themselves airs—marry into great 
houses if they can—but we can’t 
naturalise them—they always remain 
Crookes—useful connections, very! 


Carr says we have not a more useful 
—but third-rate, my dear. All the 
Crookes are bad wives, because they 
are never satisfied with their own 
homes, but are always trying to get 
into great people’s homes. Not very 
long before she died, Mrs. Darrell 
took her friend and relation, Mrs. 
Lyndsay, to live with her. I suspect 
it was not from affection, or any 
great consideration for Mrs. Lyndsay’s 
circumstances (which were indeed 
those of actual destitution, till— 
thanks to Mr. Darrell—she won her 
lawsuit), but simply because she 
looked to Mrs. Lyndsay to get her 
into our set. Mrs. Lyndsay was a 
great favourite with all of us, 
charming manners—perfectly cor- 
rect, too,—thorough Vipont—thor- 
ough gentlewoman—but artful! Oh, 
so artful! She humoured poor Mrs, 
Darrell’s absurd vanity; but she 
took care not to injure Herself. Of 
course, Darrell’s wife, and a Vipont— 
though only a Vipont Crooke—had 
free passport into the outskirts of 
good society, the great parties, and 
so forth. But there it stopped; even 
I should have been compromised if I 
had admitted into our set a woman 
who was bent on compromising her- 
self. Handsome—in a bad style—not 
the Vipont towrnure; and not only 
silly and flirting, but—(we are alone, 
keep the secret)—decidedly vulgar, 
my dear.” 

“You amaze me! How such a 
man——” Honoria stopped, colour- 
ing up to the temples. 

“Clever men,” said Lady Selina, 
“as a general rule, do choose the 
oddest wives! The cleverer a man 
is, the more easily, I do believe, a 
woman can take him in. However, 
to do Mr. Darrell justice, he has been 
taken in only once. After Mrs. Dar- 
rell’s death, Mrs. Lyndsay, I suspect, 
tried her chance, but failed. Of 
course, she could not actually stay in 
the same house with a widower who 
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was then young, and who had only 
to get rid of a wife to whom one was 
forced to be shy, in order to be re- 
ceived into our set with open arms; 
and, in short, to be of the very best 
monde. Mr. Darrell came into Par- 
liament immensely rich (a legacy 
from an old East Indian, besides his 
own professional savings)—took the 
house he has now, close by us. Mrs. 
Lyndsay was obliged to retire to a 
cottage at Fulham. But as she pro- 
fessed to be a second mother to poor 
Matilda Darrell, she contrived to be 
very much at Carlton Gardens ; her 
daughter Oaroline was nearly always 
there, profiting by Matilda’s masters ; 
and I did think that Mrs, Lyndsay 
would have caught Darrell—but 
your papa said ‘ No,’ and he was 
right, as he always is. Nevertheless, 
Mrs. Lyndsay would have been an 
excellent wife to a public man—so 
popular—knew the world so well— 
never made enemies till she made an 
enemy of poor dear Montfort ; but 
that was natural. By the by, I must 
write to Caroline. Sweet creature ! 
but how absurd, shutting herself up 
as if she were fretting for Montfort! 
That’s so like her mother—heartless 
—but full of propriety.” 

Here Carr Vipont and Colonel 
Morley entered the room. “ We have 
just left Darrell,” said Carr, “‘ he will 
dine here to-day, to meet our cousin 
Alban. I have asked his cousin, 
young Haughton, and * * * *, and 
* * * * your cousins, Selina—(a 
small party of cousins)—so lucky to 
find Darrell disengaged.” 

“ T ventured to promise,” said the 
Colonel, addressing Honoria in an 
under voice, “ that Darrell should 
hear you play Beethoven.” 

Honor1a.—* Is Mr. Darrell so fond 
of music, then?” 

CotonEL Mortey.— One would 
not have thought it. He keeps a 
secretary at Fawley who plays the 
flute. There’s something very inter- 
esting about Darrell, I wish you 
could hear his ideas on marriage and 
domestic life—more freshness of 
heart than in the young men one 
meets nowadays. It may be preju- 
dice ; but it seems to me that the 
young fellows of the present race, if 
more sober and staid than we were, 
are sadly wanting in character and 
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spirit—no warm blood in their veins. 
But I should not talk thus to a 
demoiselle who has all those young 
fellows at her feet.” 

“Oh,” said Lady Selina, overhear- 
ing, and with a half-laugh, ‘‘ Hono- 
ria thinks much as you do; she 
finds the young men so insipid—all 
like one andther—the same set 
phrases.” 

“ The same stereotyped ideas,” 
added Honoria, moving away with a 
gesture of calm disdain. 

“A very superior mind hers,” 
whispered the Colonel to Carr Vi- 
pont. ‘“ She'll never marry a fool.” 

Guy Darrell was very pleasant at 
“the small family dinner-party,” 
Carr was always popular in his man- 
ners—the true old House of Commons 
manner, which was very like that of 
a gentlemanlike public school. Lady 
Selina, as has been said before, in her 
own family circle was natural and 
genial. Young Carr, there, without 
his wife, more pretentious than his 
father—being a Lord of the Admi- 
ralty—felt a certain awe of Darrell, 
and spoke little, which was much to 
his own credit, and to the general 
conviviality. The other members of 
the symposium, besides Lady Selina, 
Honoria, and a young sister, were 
but Darrell, Lionel, and Lady Seli- 
na’s two cousins; elderly peers—one 
with the garter, the other in ‘the 
cabinet—jovial men, who had been 
wild fellows once in the same mess- 
room, and still joked at each other 
whenever they met as they met now. 
Lionel, who remembered Vance’s 
description of Lady Selina, and who 
had since heard her spoken of in 
society as a female despot who carried 
to perfection the arts by which des- 
pots flourish, with majesty to impose, 
and caresses to deceive—an Aurung- 
zebe in petticoats—was sadly at a 
loss to reconcile such portraiture with 
the good-humoured, motherly woman 
who talked to him of her home, her 
husband, her children, with open 
fondness and becoming pride, and 
who, far from being so formidably 
clever as the world cruelly gave 
out, seemed to Lionel rather below 
par in her understanding ; strike 
from her talk its kindliness, and the 
residue was very like twaddle. After 
dinner various members of the 
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Vipont family dropped in—asked 
impromptu by Carr or by Lady Se- 
lina, in hasty three-cornered notes, 
to take that occasion of renewing 
their acquaintance with their distin- 
guished connection. By some acci- 
dent amongst those invited there were 
but few young single ladies; and by 
some other accident, those few were 
all plain. Honoria Vipont was un- 
equivocally the belle of the room. 
It could not but be observed that 
Darrell seemed struck with her— 
talked with her more than with any 
other lady ; and when she went to 
the piano, and played that great air 
of Beethoven’s, in which music seems 
to have got into a knot that only 
fingers the most artful can unravel, 
Darrell remained in his seat aloof 
and alone, listening, no doubt, with 
ravished attention. But just as the 
air ended, and Honoria turned round 
to look for him, he was gone. 

Lionel did not linger long after 
him. The gay young man went, 
thence, to one of those vast crowds 
which seemed convened for a prac- 
tical parody of Mr. Bentham’s famous 
proposition—contriving the small- 
est happiness for the greatest num- 
ber. 

It was a very great house, belong- 
ing to a very great person. Colonel 
Morley had procured an invitation 
for Lionel, and said, “ Go ; you should 
be seen there.” Colonel Morley had 
passed the age of growing-into society 
—no such cares for the morrow could 
add a cubit to his conventional stature. 
One amongst a group of other young 
men by the doorway, Lionel beheld 
Darrell, who had arrived before him, 
listening to a very handsome young 
lady, with an attention quite as 
earnest as that which had gratified 
the superior mind of the well-educated 
Honoria. A very handsome young 
lady certainly, but not with a superior 
mind, nor supposed hitherto to have 
found young gentlemen “insipid.” 
Doubtless she would henceforth do 
so. A few minutes after, Darrell 
was listening again—this time to 
another young lady, generally called 
“‘ fast.” If his attentions to her were 
not marked, hers to him were. She 
rattled on to him volubly, laughed, 
pretty hoyden, at her own sallies, and 
seemed at least so to fascinate him by 


her gay spirits that he sat down by 
her side; and the playful smile on his 
lips—lips that had learned to be so 
gravely firm—showed that he could 
enter still into the mirth of childhood ; 
for surely to the time-worn man the 
fast young lady must have seemed 
but a giddy child. Lionel was 
amused. Could this be the austere 
recluse whom he had left in the 
shades of Fawley? Guy Darrell, at 
his years, with his dignified repute, 
the object of so many nods, and becks, 
and wreathed smiles—could he de- 
scend to be that most frivolous of 
characters, a male coquet? Was he 
in earnest—was his vanity duped ? 
Looking, again, Lionel saw in his 
kinsman’s face a sudden return of the 
sad despondent expression which had 
moved his own young pity in the so- 
litudes of Fawley. But in a moment 
the man roused himself—the sad ex- 
pression was gone. Had the girl’s 
merry laugh again chased it away ? 
But Lionel’s attention was now drawn 
from Darrell himself to the observa- 
tions murmured round him, of which 
Darrell was the theme. 

“ Yes, he is bent on marrying 
again! I have it from Alban Morley 
—immense fortune—and so young- 
looking, any girl might fall in love 
with such eyes and forehead; besides, 
what a jointure he could settle; 
oo% 4 Do look at that girl, 
Flora Vyvyan, trying to make a fool 
of him. She can’t appreciate that 
kind of man, and she would not be 
caught by his money—does not want 
it. . . . I wonder she is not 
afraid of him. He is certainly quiz- 
zing her. . . . The men think 
her pretty—I don’t . . . They 
say he is to return to Parliament, 
and have a place in the Cabinet. 
— No! he has no children 
living—very natural he should marry 
again. . . . . A nephew!—you 
are quite mistaken. Young Haugh- 
ton is no nephew—a very distant 
connection—could not expect to be 
the heir. . . . It was given 
out though, at Paris. The Duchess 
thought so, and so did Lady Jane. 
They’ll not be so civil to young 
Haughton now. Hush—” 

Lionel, wishing to hear no more, 
glided by, and penetrated farther into 
the throng. And then, as he pro- 
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ceeded, with those last words on his 
ear, the consciousness came upon him 
that his position had undergone a 
change. Difficult to define it; to an 
ordinary bystander, people would 
have seemed to welcome him cor- 
dially as ever. The gradations of 
respect in polite society are so ex- 
quisitely delicate, that it seems only 
by a sort of magnetism that one 
knows from day to day whether one 
has risen or declined. A man has 
lost high office, patronage, power, 
never, perhaps, toregain them. Peo- 
ple don’t turn their backs on him; 
their smiles are as gracious, their 
hands as flatteringly extended. But 
that man would be dull as a rhino- 
ceros if he did not feel as every one 
who accosts him feels—that he has 
descended in the ladder. So with all 
else. Lose even your fortune, it is 
not the next day ina London draw- 
ing-room that your friends look as if 
you were going to ask them for five 
pounds. Wait a year or so for that. 
But if they have just heard you are 
ruined, you will feel that they have 
heard it, let them bow ever so cour- 
teously, smile ever so kindly. Lionel 
at Paris, in the last year or so, had 
been more than fashionable: he had 
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been the fashion—courted, run after, 
petted, quoted, imitated. That even- 
ing he felt as an author may feel who 
has been the rage, and, without fault 
of his own, isso no more. The rays 
that had gilt him had gone back to 
the orb that lent. And they who 
were most genial still to Lionel 
Haughton, were those who still most 
respected thirty-five thousand pounds 
a-year—in Guy Darrell! 

Lionel was angry with himself that 
he felt galled. But in his wounded 
pride there was no mercenary regret 
—only that sort of sickness which 
comes to youth when the hollowness 
of worldly life is first made clear to 
it. From the faces round him there 
fell that glamour by which the amour 
propre is held captive in large assem- 
blies, where the amour propre is 
flattered. ‘Magnificent, intelligent 
audience,” thinks the applauded actor. 
“Delightful party,” murmurs the 
worshipped beauty. Glamour! gla- 
mour! Let the audience yawn while 
the actor mouths; let the party ne- 
glect the beauty to adore another, 
and straightway the “ magnificent au- 
dience ” is an “ignorant public,” and 
“the delightful party” a “ heartless 
world.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Escaped from a London Drawing-Room, flesh once more tingles, and blood flows— 
Guy Darrell explains to Lionel Haughton why he holds it a duty to be—an old 


fool. 


Lionel Haughton glided through 
the disenchanted rooms, and breathed 
a long breath of relief when he found 
himself in the friendless streets. 

As he walked slow and thoughtful 
on, he suddenly felt a hand upon his 
shoulder, turned, and saw Darrell. 

“Give me your arm, my dear 
Lionel; I am tired out. What a 
lovely night! What sweet scorn in 
the eyes of those stars that we have 
neglected for yon flaring lights.” 

Lionet.—* Is it scorn—is it pity ? 
Is it but serene indifference ?” 

Darrett.—“ As we ourselves in- 
terpret ; ifscorn be present in our own 
hearts, it will be seen in the disc of 
Jupiter. Man, egoist though he be, 
exacts sympathy from all the uni- 
verse. Joyous, he says to the sun, 
‘ Life-giver, rejoice with me.’ Griev- 


ing, he says to the moon, ‘ Pensive 
one, thou sharest my sorrow.’ Hope 
for fame; astar is its promise! Mourn 
for the dead; a star is the land of 
reunion! Say to Earth, ‘I have done 
with thee;? to Time, ‘Thou hast 
nought to bestow ;’ and all Space 
cries aloud, ‘The earth is a speck, 
thine inheritance infinity. Time 
melts while thou sighest. The dis- 
content of a mortal is the instinct that 
proves thee immortal.’ Thus con- 
struing Nature, Nature is our com- 
panion, our consoler. Benign as the 
playmate, she lends herself to our 
shifting humours. Serious as the 
teacher, she responds to the steadier 
inquiries of reason. Mystic and hal- 
lowed as the priestess, she keeps alive 
by dim oracles that spiritual yearning 
within us, in which, from savage to 
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sage—through all dreams, through 
all creeds-—thrills the sense of a link 
with Divinity., Never, therefore, while 
conferring with Nature, is Man wholly 
alone, nor is she a single companion 
with uniform shape. Ever new, ever 
various,she can pass from gay to severe 
—from fancy to science—quick as 
thought passes from the dance of a 
leaf, from the tint of a rainbow, to 
the theory of motion, the problem of 
light. But lose Nature—forget or 
dismiss her—make companions, by 
hundreds, of men who ignore her, and 
I will not say with the poet, ‘ This 
is solitude.’ But in the commune, 
what stale monotony, what weary 
sameness ! ” 

Thus Darrell continued to weave 
together sentence with sentence, 
the intermediate connection of mean- 
ing often so subtle, that when put 
down on paper it requires effort 
to discern it. But it was his peculiar 
gift to make clear when spoken, what 
in writing would seem obscure. 
Look, manner, each delicate accent 
in a voice wonderfully distinct in its 
unrivalled melody, all so aided the 
sense of mere words, that it is scarcely 
extravagant tosay he might have 
talked an unknown language, and a 
listener would have understood. But, 
understood or not, those sweet into- 
nations it was such delight to hear, 
that any one with nerves alive to 
music would have murmured, “ Talk 
on for ever.” And in this gift lay one 
main secret of the man’s strange 
influence over all who came familiarly 
into his intereourse; so that if Dar- 
rell had ever bestowed confidential 
intimacy on any one not by some 
antagonistic idiosynerasy _ steeled 
against its charm, and that intimacy 
had been withdrawn, a void never 
to be refilled must have been left in 
the life thus robbed. 

Stopping at his door, as Lionel, rapt 
by the music, had forgotten the pain 
of the reverie so bewitchingly broken, 
Darrell detained the hand held out to 
him, and said, “‘ No, not yet—I have 
something to say to you: come in; 
let me say it now.” 

Lionel bowed his head, and in sur- 
prised conjecture followed his kins- 
man up the lofty stairs into the same 
comfortless stately room that has 
been already described. When the 


servant closed the door, Darrell sank 
into a chair. Fixing his eyes upon 
Lionel with almost. parental kind- 
ness, and motioning his young cousin 
to sit by his side, close, he thus 
began :— 

“ Lionel, before I was your age I 
was married—I was a father. I am 
lonely and childless now. My life 
has-been moulded by a solemn obli- 
gation which so few could compre- 
hend, that I scaree know a man 
living beside yourself to whom I 
would frankly confide it. Pride of 
family is a common infirmity—often 
petulant with the poor, often insolent 
with the rich; but rarely, perhaps, 
out of that pride do men construct. 
a positive binding duty, which at 
all self-sacrifice should influence 
the practical choice of life. As 
a child, before my judgment could 
discern how much of vain supersti- 
tion may lurk in our reverence for 
the dead, my whole heart was en- 
gaged in a passionate dream, which 
my waking existence became vowed 
to realise. My father !—my lip quiv- 
ers, my eyes moisten as I recall him, 
even now,—my father! I loved him 
so intensely !—the love of childhood 
how fearfully strong it is! All in 
him was so gentle, yet so sensitive— 
chivalry without its armour. I was 
his constant companion: he spoke 
to me unreservedly, as a poet to his 
muse. I wept at his sorrows—I 
chafed at his humiliations. He 
talked of ancestors as he thought of 
them; to him they were beings like 
the old Lares,—not dead in graves, 
but images ever present on household 
hearths. Doubtless he exaggerated 
their worth—as their old importance. 
Obscure, indeed, in the annals of 
empire, their deeds and their power, 
their decline and fall. Not so 
thought he; they were to his eyes 
the moon track in the ocean of history 
—light on the waves over which they 
had gleamed—all the ocean elsewhere 
dark! With him thought I; as my 
father spoke, his child believed. But 
what to the eyes of the world was 
this inheritor of a vaunted name?— 
a threadbare, slighted, rustic pedant 
—no station in the very province in 
which mouldered away the last 
lowly dwelling-place of his line. 
By lineage high above most nobles, 
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in position below most yeomen. He 
had learning, he had genius; but the 
studies to which they were devoted 
only served yet more to impoverish 
his scanty means, and led rather to 
ridicule than to honour. Not a day 
but what I saw on his soft features the 
smart of a fresh sting, the gnawing of 
anew care. Thus, as a boy, feeling in 
myself a strength inspired by affec- 
tion, I came to him, one day as he sate 
grieving, and kneeling to him, said, 
‘Father, courage yet a little while; 
T shall soon be man, and I swear to 
devote myself as man to revive the 
old fading race so prized by you; to 
rebuild the House that, by you so 
loved, is loftier in my eyes than all 
the heraldry of kings.’ And my 
father’s face brightened, and his voice 
blest me; and I rose up ambitious!” 
Darrell paused, heaved a short, quick 
sigh, and then rapidly continued :— 
“I was fortunate at the university. 
That was a day when chiefs of party 
looked for recruits amongst young 
men who had given the proofs, and 
won the first-fruits, of emulation and 
assiduity. For statesmanship then 
was deemed an art which, like that 
of war, needs early discipline. I 
had scarcely left college when I was 
offered a seat in Parliament by the 
head of the Viponts, an old Lord 
Montfort. I was dazzled but for one 
moment—I declined the next. The 
fallen House of Darrell needed wealth, 
and Parliamentary success, in its 
higher honours, often requires wealth 
—never gives it. It chanced that I 
had a college acquaintance with a 
young man named Vipont Crooke. 
His grandfather, one of the number- 
less Viponts, had been compelled to 
add the name of Crooke to his own, on 
succeeding to the property of some 
rich uncle, who was one of the num- 
berless Crookes. I went with this 
college acquaintance to visit the old 
Lord Montfort, at his villa near Lon- 
don, and thence to the country house 
of the Vipont Crookes. I staid at the 
last two or three weeks. While 
there, I received a letter from the 
elder Fairthorn, my father’s bailiff, 
entreating me to come immediately 
to Fawley, hinting at some great 
calamity. On: taking leave of my 
friend and his family, something in 
the manner of his sister startled and 
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pained me—an evident confusion, a 
burst of tears—I know not what. I 
had never sought to win her affec- 
tions. I had an ideal of the woman 
Icould love. It did not resemble her. 
On reaching Fawley, conceive the 
shock that awaited me. My father 
was like one heart-stricken. The 
principal mortgagee was about to 
foreclose—Fawley about to pass for 
ever from the race of the Darrells. I 
saw that the day my father was 
driven from the oid house would be 
his last on earth. What means to 
save him?—how raise the pitiful 
sum—but a few thousands—by which 
to release from the spoiler’s gripe 
those barren acres which all the lands 
of the Seymour or the Gower could 
never replace in my poor father’s eyes? 
My sole income was a college fellow- 
ship, adequate to all my wants, but 
useless for sale or joan. I spent the 
night in vain consultation with Fair- 
thorn. There seemed not a hope. 
Next morning came ~« letter from 
young Vipont Crooke. It was manly 
and frank, though somewhat coarse. 
With the consent of his parents he 
offered me his sister’s hand, and a 
dowry of £10,000. He hinted, in 
excuse for his bluntness, that, perhaps 
from motives of delicacy, if I felt a 
preference for his sister, I might not 
deem myself rich enough to propose, 
and—but it matters not what else 
he said. You foresee the rest. My 
father’s life could be saved from 
despair—his beloved home be his 
shelter to the last. That dowry 
would more than cover the paltry 
debt upon the lands, I gave myself 
not an hour to pause. I hastened 
back to the house to which fate had 
led me. But,” said Darrell proudly, 
“do not think I was base enough, 
even with such excuses, to deceive 
the young lady. I told ber what 
was true; that I could not profess to 
her the love painted by romance- 
writers and poets; but that I loved 
no other, and that if she deigned to 
accept my hand, I should studiously 
consult her happiness, and gratefully 
confide to her my own. I said also, 
what was true, that if she married 
me, ours must be for some years a 
life of privation and struggle; that 
even the interest of her fortune must 
be devoted to my father while he 
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lived, though every shilling of its 
capital would be settled on herself 
and her children. How I blest her 
when she accepted me, despite my 
candour!—how earnestly I prayed that 
I might love, and cherish, and re- 
quite her!” Darrell paused, in evi- 
dent suffering. “And thank Hea- 
ven! I have nothing on that score 
wherewith to reproach myself. And 
the strength of that memory enabled 
me to bear and forbear more than 
otherwise would have been possible 
to my quick spirit, and my man’s 
heart. My dear father! his death 
was happy—his home was saved 
—he never knew at what sacrifice to 
his son! He was gladdened by the 
first honours my youth achieved. He 
was resigned to my choice of a pro- 
fession, which, though contrary to his 
antique prejudices, that allowed to 
the representative of the Darrells no 
profession but the sword, still pro- 
mised the wealth which would secure 
his name from perishing. He was 
credulous of my future, as if I had 
uttered, not a vow, but a prediction. 
He had blessed my union without fore- 
seeing its sorrows. He had embraced 
my first-born—true, it was a girl, but 
it was one link onward from ancestors 
to posterity. And almost his last 
words were these: ‘you will re- 
store the race—you will revive the 
name! and my son’s children will 
visit the antiquary’s grave, and learn 
gratitude to him for all that his idle 
lessons taught to your healthier vig- 
our.’ And I answered: ‘Father, 
your line shall not perish from the 
Jand; and when I am rich and great, 
and lordships spread far round the 
lowly hall that your life ennobled, 
I will say to your grandchildren, 
‘Honour ye and your son’s sons, 
while a Darrell yet treads the earth 
—honour him to whom I owe every 
thought which nerved me to toil for 
what you who come after me may 
enjoy.’ 

‘** And so the old man, whose life 
had been so smileless, died smil- 
ing.” 

By this time Lionel had stolen 
Darrell’s hand into his own,—his 
heart swelling with childlike tender- 
ness, and the tears rolling down his 
cheeks. 

Darrell gently kissed his young 


kinsman’s forehead, and, extricating 
himself from Lionei’s clasp, paced 
the room, and spoke on while pac- 
ing it. 

“T made, then, a promise ; it is not 
kept. No child of mine survives to 
be taught reverence to my father’s 
grave. My wedded life was not 
happy: its record needs no words, 
Of two children born to me, both are 
gone. My son went first. I had 
thrown my life’s life into him—a boy 
of energy, of noble promise. ‘Twas 
for him I began to build that baffled 
fabric—‘ Sepulehri immemor. For 
him I bought, acre on acre, all the 
land within reach of Fawley—lands 
twelve miles distant. I had meant 
to fill up the intervening space—to 
buy out a mushroom Earl, whose 
woods and corn-fields lie between. 
I was scheming the purchase—scrawl- 
ing on the county map—when they 
brought the news that the boy I had 
just taken back to school was dead— 
drowned bathing on a calm summer 
eve! No, Lionel. I must go on. 
That grief I have wrestled with—con- 
quered. I was widowed then. A 
daughter still left—the first-born, 
whom my father had blest on his 
deathbed. I transferred all my love, 
all my hopes to her. I had no vain 
preference for male heirs. Is a race 
less pure that runs on through the 
female line? Well, my son’s death 
was merciful compared to 4 
Again Darrell stopped—again hurried 
on. “Enough! all is forgiven in the 
grave! I was then still in the noon 
of man’s life, free to form new ties. 
Another grief that I cannot tell you; 
it is not all conquered yet. And by 
that grief the last verdure of existence 
was so blighted, that—that—in short, 
I had no heart for nuptial altars—for 
the social world. Years went by. Each 
year I said, ‘Next year the wound 
will be healed; I-have time yet.’ 
Now age is near, the grave not far; 
now, if ever, I must fulfil the pro- 
mise that cheered my father’s death- 
bed. Nor does that duty comprise 
all my motives. If I would regain 
healthful thought, manly action, for 
my remaining years, I must feel that 
one haunting memory is exorcised, 
and for ever laid at rest. It can beso 
only—whatever my risk of new cares 
—whatever the folly of the hazard at 
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my age—be so only by—by——” 
Once more Darrell paused, fixed his 
eyes steadily on Lionel, and, opening 
his arms, cried out, “ Forgive me, 
my noble Lionel, that I am not con- 
tented with an heir like you; and 
do not you mock at the old man who 
dreams that women may love him yet, 
and that his own children may in- 
herit his father’s home.” 

Lionel sprang to the breast that 
opened to him; and if Darrell had 
planned how best to remove from the 
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young man’s mind for ever the possi- 
bility of one selfish pang, no craft 
could have attained his object like 
that touching confidence before which 
the disparities between youth and age 
literally vanished. And, both made 
equal, both elevated alike, verily I 
know not which at the moment felt 
the elder or the younger! Two noble 
hearts, intermingled in one emotion, 
are set free from all time save the 
present; par each with each, they 
meet as brothers twin-born. 


BOOK VII.—-CHAPTER I. 


Vignettes for the next Book of Beauty. 


“JT quite agree with you, Alban; 
Honoria Vipont is a very superior 
young lady.” 

“T knew you would think so!” 
cried the Colonel, with more warmth 
than usual to him. 

“Many years since,” resumed Dar- 
rell, with reflective air, ‘I read Miss 
Edgeworth’s novels; and in convers- 
ing with Miss Honoria Vipont, me- 
thinks I confer with one of Miss Edge- 
worth’s heroines—so rational, so pru- 
dent, so well-behaved—so free from 
silly romantic notions—so replete 
with solid information, moral philo- 
sophy and natural history—so sure 
to regulate her watch and her heart 
to the precise moment, for the one to 
strike, and the other to throb—and to 
marry at last a respectable steady 
husband, whom she will win with 
dignity, and would lose with—de- 
corum! A very superior girl indeed.’”* 

“Though your description of Miss 
Vipont is satirical,” said Alban Mor- 
ley, smiling, in spite of some irrita- 
tion, “ yet I will accept it as a pane- 
gyric; for it conveys, unintentionally, 
a just idea of the qualities that make 
an intelligent companion and a safe 
wife. And those are the qualities we 
must look to, if we marry at our 
age. We are no longer boys,” added 
the Colonel sententiously. 

Darrett,—* Alas, no! I wish we 
were. But the truth of your remark 


is indisputable. Ah, look! Is not 
that a face which might make an oc- 
togenarian forget that he is not a boy ? 
—what regular features!—and what 
a blush !” 

The friends were riding in the 
park ; and as Darrell spoke, he bowed 
to a young lady, who, with one or 
two others, passed rapidly by in a 
barouche. It was that very hand- 
some young lady to whom Lionel had 
seen him listening so attentively in 
the great crowd, for which Carr Vi- 
pont’s family party had been deserted. 

“Yes; Lady Adela is one of the 
loveliest girls in London,” said the 
Colonel, who had also lifted his hat 
as the barouche whirled by—“ and 
amiable too: I have known her ever 
since she was born. Her father and I 
are great friends—an excellent man, 
but stingy. I had much difficulty in 
arranging the eldest girl’s marriage 
with Lord Bolton, and am a trustee 
in the settlements. If you feel a pre- 
ference for Lady Adela, though I 
don’t think she would suit you so 
well as Miss Vipont, I will answer 
for her father’s encouragement and her 
consent. "Tis no drawback to you, 
though it is to most of her admirers, 
when I add, ‘There’s nothing with 
her!” 

“And nothing in her! which is 
worse,” said Darrell. “Still, it is 
pleasant to gaze on a beautiful Jand- 





* Darrell speaks—not the author. Darrell is unjust to the more exquisite 
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scape, even though the soil be bar- 
ren.” 

Coronet Mority.— That de- 
pends upon whether you are merely 
the artistic spectator of the landscape, 
or the disappointed proprietor of the 
soil.” 

“ Admirable!” said Darrell; “ you 
have disposed of Lady Adela. So ho! 
so ho!” Darrell’s horse (his old high- 
mettled horse, freshly sent to him from 
Fawley, and in spite of the five years 
that had added to its age, of spirit 
made friskier by long repose) here put 
down its ears—lashed out—and in- 
dulged in a bound which would have 
unseated many a London rider. A 
young Amazon, followed hard by some 
two or three young gentlemen and 
their grooms, shot by, swift and reck- 
less as a hero at Balaklava. But 
with equal suddenness, as she caught 
sight of Darrell—whose hand and 
voice had already soothed the excited 
nerves of his steed—the Amazon 
wheeled round and gained his side. 
Throwing up her veil, she revealed a 
face so prettily arched—so perversely 
gay—with eye of radiant hazel, and 
fair locks half loosened from their 
formal braid—that it would have be- 
guiled resentment from the most in- 
sensible—reconciled to danger the 
most timid. And yet there was really 
a grace of humility in the apologies 
she tendered for her discourtesy and 
thoughtlessness. As the girl reined 
her light palfrey by Darrell’s side— 
tarning from the young companions 
who had now joined her, their hack- 
neys in a foam—and devoting to his 
ear all her lively overflow of happy 
spirits, not untempered by a certain 
deference, but still apparently free 
from dissimulation—Darrell’s grand 
face lighted up—his mellow laugh, 
unrestrained, though low, echoed her 
sportive tones ;—her youth, her joy- 
ousness were irresistibly contagious, 
Alban Morley watched observant 
while interchanging talk with her 
attendant comrades, young men of 
high ton, but who belonged to that 
jeunesse dorée, with which the sur- 
face of life patrician is frittered over 
—young men with few ideas, fewer 
duties—but with plenty of leisure— 
plenty of health—plenty of money in 
their pockets—plenty of debts to 
their tradesmen—daring at Melton— 





scheming at Tattersall’s—pride to 
maiden aunts—plague to _ thrifty 
fathers—fickle lovers, but solid 
matches—in brief, fast livers, who 
get through their youth betimes, and 
who, for the most part, are middle- 
aged before they are thirty—tamed 
by wedlock—sobered by the responsi- 
bilities that come with the cares of 
property and the dignities of rank— 
undergo abrupt metamorphosis into 
chairmen of quarter sessions—county 
members, or decorous peers—their 
ideas enriched as their duties grow— 
their opinions, once loose as willows 
to the wind, stiffening into the pali- 
sades of fenced propriety—valuable, 
busy men, changed as Henry V., 
when, coming into the cares of state, 
he said to the Chief Justice, “‘ There 
is my hand;” and to Sir John Fal- 
staff, 
“T know thee not, old man; 
Fall to thy prayers!” 

But, meanwhile the élite of this 
jeunesse dorée glittered around Flora 
Vyvyan: not a regular beauty like 
Lady Adela—not a fine girl like Miss 
Vipont, but such a light, faultless 
figure—such a ‘pretty, radiant face— 
more womanly for affecting to be man- 
like—Hebe aping Thalestris. Flora, 
too, was an heiress—an only child— 
spoilt, wilfaul—not at all accomplished 
—(my belief is that accomplishments 
are thought great bores by the jeun- 
esse dorée) no accomplishment ex- 
cept horsemanship, with a slight 
knack at billiards, and the capacity 
to take three whiffs from a Spanish 
cigarette, That last was adorable— 
four offers had been advanced to her 
hand on that merit alone.—(N.B. 
Young ladies do themselves no good 
with the jeunesse dorée, which, in 
our time, is a lover that rather smokes 
than “sighs like furnace,” by adver- 
tising their horror of cigars.) You 
would suppose that Flora Vyvyan 
must be coarse—vulgar perhaps; not 
at all; she was piguante—original ; 
and did the oddest things with the 
air and look of the highest breeding. 
Fairies cannot be vulgar, no matter 
what they do; they may take the 
strangest liberties—pinch the maids 
—turn the house topsy-turvy, but they 
are ever the darlings of grace and 
poetry. Flora Vyvyan was a fairy. 
Not peculiarly intellectual herself, she 
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had a veneration for intellect; those 
fast young men were the last persons 
likely to fascinate that fast young 
lady. Women are so perverse; they 
always prefer the very people you 
would least suspect—the antitheses 
to themselves. Yet is it possible that 
Flora Vyvyan can have carried her 
crotchets to so extravagant a degree 
as to have designed the conquest of 
Guy Darrell—ten years older than 
her own father? She, too, an heiress 
—certainly not mercenary; she who 
had already refused better worldly 
matches than Darrell himself was— 
young men, handsome men, with 
coronets on the margin of their note- 
paper and the panels of their 
broughams! The idea seemed pre- 
posterous; nevertheless, Alban Mor- 
ley, a shrewd observer, conceived 
that idea, and trembled for his friend. 

At last the young lady and her 
satellites shot off, and the Colonel 
said cautiously, “ Miss Vyvyan is— 
alarming.” 

Darrett.— Alarming! the epi- 
thet requires construing.” 

Coronet Mortry.—“ The sort of 
girl who might make a man of our 
years really and literally—an old 
fool !” 

Darretit.—“ Old fool such a man 
must be if girls of any sort are per- 
mitted to make him a greater fool 
than he was before. But I think that, 
with those pretty hands resting on 
one’s arm-chair, or that sunny face 
shining into one’s study windows, one 
might be a very happy old fool—and 
that is the most one can expect!” 

Coronet Morrrey (checking an 
anxious groan).—“I am afraid, my 
poor friend, you are far gone already. 
No wonder Honoria Vipont fails to 
be appreciated. But Lady Selina 
has a maxim—the truth of which my 
experience attests—the ‘moment it 
comes to women, the most sensible 
men are the’ 

“Oldest fools!” put in Darrell. 
“Tf Mark Anthony made such a 
goose of himself for that painted har- 
ridan Cleopatra, what would he have 
done for a blooming Juliet! Youth and 
high spirits! Alas! why are these to 
be unsuitable companions for us, as 
we reach that climax in time and 
sorrow—when to the one we are 
grown the most indulgent, and of the 
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other have the most need? Alban, 
that girl, if her heart were really won 
—her wild nature wisely mastered— 
gently guided—would make a true, 
prudent, loving, admirable wife—” 

“ Heavens!” cried Alban Morley. 

“To such a husband,” pursued 
Darrell, unheeding the ejaculation, 
“as Lionel Haughton. What say 
you?” 

“ Lionel—Oh, I have no objection 
at all to that; but he’s too young yet 
to think of marriage—a mere boy. 
Besides, if you yourself marry, Lionel 
could searcely aspire to a girl of Miss 
Vyvyan’s birth and fortune.” 

“ Ho, not aspire! That boy at least 
shall not have to woo in vain from 
the want of fortune. The day I 
marry—if ever that day come—I set- 
tle on Lionel Haughton and his heirs 
five thousand a-year; and if, with 
gentle blood, youth, good looks, and 
a heart of gold, that fortune does not 
allow him to aspire to any girl whose 
hand he covets, I can double it, and 
still be rich enough to buy a superior 
companion in Honoria Vipont—” 

Mortey.—‘ Don’t say buy—” 

Darrett.—* Ay, and still be young 
enough to catch a butterfly in Lady 
Adela—still be bold enough to chain 
a panther in Flora Vyvyan. Let the 
world know—your world in each 
nook of its gaudy auction mart—that 
Lionel Haughton is no pauper cousin 
—no penniless fortune-hunter. I wish 
that world to be kind to him while 
he is yet young, and can enjoy it. Ah, 
Morley, Pleasure, like Punishment, 
hobbles after us, pede claudo, What 
would have delighted us yesterday 
does not catch us up til to-morrow, 
and yesterday’s pleasure is not the 
morrow’s. A pennyworth of sugar- 
plums would have made our eyes 
sparkle when we were scrawling pot- 
hooks at a preparatory school, but no 
one gave us sugar-plums then. Now 
every day at dessert France heaps 
before us her daintiest sugar-plums 
in gilt bonbonniéres. Do you ever 
covet them? I never do. Let Lionel 
have his sugar-plums in time. And 
as we talk, there he comes. Lionel, 
how are you?” 

“T resign you to Lionel’s charge 
now,” said the Colonel, glancing at 
his watch. “I have an engagement 
—troublesome. Two silly friends of 
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mine have been quarrelling—high 
words—in an age when duels are out 
of the question. I have promised to 
meet another man, and draw up the 
form for a mutual apology. High 
words are so stupid nowadays. No 
option but to swallow them up again 
if they were as high as steeples, 
Adieu for the present. We meet to- 
night at Lady Dulcett’s concert ?” 

““Yes,” said Darrell! “I promised 
Miss Vyvyan to be there, and keep 
her from disturbing the congregation, 
You, Lionel, will come with me.” 

Licnet (embarrassed).—“* No; you 
must excuse me. I have long been 
engaged elsewhere.” 

“That’s a pity,” said the Colonel, 
gravely. ‘Lady Dulcett’s concert is 
just one of the places where a young 
man should—be seen.” Colonel Mor- 
ley waved his hand with his usual 
languid elegance, and his hack can- 
tered off with him, stately asa charger, 
easy as a rocking-horse. 

“Unalterable man,” said Darrell, 
as his eye followed the horseman’s 
receding figure. “Through all the 
mutations on Time’s dusty high-road 
—stable as a milestone. Just what 
Alban Morley was as a schoolboy he 
is now; und if mortal span were ex- 
tended to the age of the patriarchs, 
just what Alban Morley is now, Alban 
Morley would be a thousand years 
hence. I don’t mean externally, of 
course; wrinkles will come—cheeks 
will fade. But these are trifles: 
man’s body is a garment, as Socrates 
said before me, and every seven years 
according to the physiologists, man 
has a new suit, fibre and cuticle, from 
top to toe. The interior being that 
wears the clothes is the same in 
Alban Morley. Has he loved, hated, 
rejoiced, suffered? Where is the 
sign? Not one. At school, as in 
life, doing nothing, but decidedly 


somebody—respected by small boys, 
petted by big boys—an authority 
with all. Never getting honours— 
arm and arm with those who did; 
never in scrapes—advising those who 
were; imperturbable, immovable, 
calm above mortal cares as an Epi- 
curean deity. What can wealth give 
that he has not got? In the houses 
of the richest he chooses his room, 
Talk of ambition, talk of power—he 
has their rewards without an effort. 
True prime-minister of all the realm 
he cares for; Good society has not a 
vote against him—he transacts its 
affairs, he knows its secrets—he 
wields its patronage. Ever requested 
to do a favour—no man great enough 
to do him one. Incorruptible, yet 
versed to a fraction in each man’s 
price; impeccable, yet confidant in 
each man’s foibles; smooth as silk, 
hard as adamant; impossible to 
wound, vex, annoy him—but not 
insensible; thoroughly kind. Dear, 
dear Alban! nature never polished a 
finer gentleman out of a solider block 
of man!” Darrell’s voice quivered a 
little as he completed in earnest 
affection the sketch begun in playful 
irony, and then, with a sudden change 
of thought, he resumed lightly,— 

“ But I wish you to do me a favour, 
Lionel. Aid me to repair a fault in 
good breeding, of which Alban Mor- 
ley would never have been guilty. 
I have been several days in London, 
and not yet called on your mother. 
Will you accompany me now to her 
house and present me?” 

“Thank you, thank you; you will 
make her so proud and happy; but 
may I ride on and prepare her for 
your visit ?” ' 

“Certainly; her address is—” 

“* Gloucester Place, No. —.” 

“T will meet you there in half an 
hour.” 


CHAPTER It. 


“Let Observation, with expansive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru,” 


—and Observation will every where find, indispensable to the happiness of woman, 


A Visitina ACQUAINTANCE, 


Lionel knew that Mrs. Haughton 
would that day need more than usual 
forewarning of a visit from Mr. Dar- 


rell. For the evening of that day 
Mrs. Haughton proposed “to give a 
party.” When Mrs. Haughton gave 
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a party, it was a serious affair, A 
notable and bustling housewife, she 
attended herself to each preparatory 
detail. It was to assist at this party 
that Lionel had resigned Lady Dul- 
cett’s concert. The young man, re- 
luctantly acquiescing in the arrange- 
ments by which Alban Morley had 
engaged him a lodging of his own, 
seldom or never let a day pass with- 
out gratifying his mother’s proud 
heart by an hour or two spent in 
Gloucester Place, often to the for- 
feiture of a pleasant ride, or other 
tempting excursion, with gay com- 
rades. Difficult in London life, and 
at the full of its season, to devote an 
hour or two to visits, apart from the 
track chalked out by one’s very mode 
of existence—difficult to cut off an 
hour so as not. to cut up a day. And 
Mrs. Haughton was exacting—nice 
in her choice as to the exact slice in 
the day. She took the prime of the 
joint. She liked her neighbours to 
see the handsome, elegant young man 
dismount from his charger or descend 
from his cabriolet, just at the witch- 
ing hour when Gloucester Place was 
fullest. Did he go to a levee, he 
must be sure to come to her before 
he changed his dress, that she and 
Gloucester Place might admire him 
in uniform. Was he going to dine 
at some very great house, he must 
take her in his way (though no street 
could be more out of his way), that 
she might be enabled to say in the 
parties to which she herself repaired 
—‘ There is a great dinner at Lord 
So-and-so’s to-day; my son called on 
me before he went there. If he had 
been disengaged, I should have asked 
permission to bring him here.” 

Not that Mrs. Haughton honestly 
designed, nor even wished to draw 
the young man from the dazzling 
vortex of high life into her own little 
currents of dissipation. She was 
much too proud of Lionel to think 
that her friends were grand enough 
for him to honour their houses by his 
presence. She had in this, too, a 
lively recollection of her lost Captain’s 
doctrinal views of the great world’s 
creed. The Captain had flourished 
in the time when Impertinence, in- 
stalled by Brummell, though her in- 
fluence was waning, still schooled her 
oligarchs, and maintained the eti- 
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quette of her court; and even when 
his mesalliance and his debts had 
cast him out of his native sphere, he 
lost not all the original brightness of 
an exclusive. In moments of con- 
nubial confidence, when owning his 
past errors, and tracing to his sym- 
pathising Jessie the causes of his 
decline, he would say, “’Tis not a 
man’s birth, nor his fortune, that 
gives him his place in society—it de- 
pends on his conduct, Jessie. He 
must not be seen bowing to snobs, 
nor should his enemies track him to 
the haunts of vulgarians. I date my 
fall in life to dining with a horrid 
man who lent me £100, and lived in 
Upper Baker Street. His wife took 
my arm from a place they called 
a drawing-room (the Captain as he 
spoke was on a fourth floor), to share 
some unknown food which they 
called a dinner (the Captain at that 
moment would have welcomed a 
rasher), The woman went about 
blabbing—the thing got wind—for 
the first time my character received a 
soil. What is a man without charac- 
ter? and character once sullied, Jes- 
sie, a man becomes reckless. Teach 
my boy to beware of the first false 
step—no association with parvenus. 
Don’t cry, Jessie—I don’t mean that 
he is to cut you—relations are quite 
different from other people—nothing 
so low as ,cutting relations. I con- 
tinued, for instance, to visit Gu 
Darrell, though he lived at the bac 
of Holborn, and I actually saw him 
once in brown beaver gloves. But he 
was arelation. I have even dined at 
his house, and met odd people there 
—people who lived also at the back 
of Holborn. But he did not ask me 
to go to their houses, and if he had, 
I must have cut him.” 

By reminiscences of this kind of 
talk, Lionel was saved from any de- 
sign of Mrs, Haughton’s to attract his 
orbit into the circle within which she 
herself moved. He must come to the 
parties she gave—illumine or awe odd 
people there. That was a proper 
tribute to maternal pride. But had 
they asked him to their parties, she 
would have been the first to resent 
such a liberty. 

Lionel found Mrs. Haughton in 
great bustle. A gardener’s cart was 
before the street-door. Men were 
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bringing in a grove of evergreens, in- 
tended to border the staircase, and 
make its exiguous ascent stil] more 
difficult. The refreshments were al- 
ready laid out in the dining-room. 
Mrs. Haughton, with scissors in hand, 
was cutting flowers to fill the epergne, 
but darting to and fro, like a dragon- 
fly, from the dining-room to the hall, 
from the flowers to the evergreens. 

“Dear me, Lionel, is that you? 
Just tell me, you who go to all those 
grandees, whether the ratafia-cakes 
should be opposite to the sponge- 
cakes, or whether they would not go 
better—thus—at cross-corners ?” 

“My dear mother, I never ob- 
served—I don’t know. But make 
haste—take off that apron—have 
these doors shut—come up-stairs. 
Mr. Darrell will be here very shortly. 
I have ridden on to prepare you.” 

“Mr. Darrell — to-pay ! — How 
could you let him come? O Lionel, 
how thoughtless you are? You should 
have some respect for your mother— 
I am your mother, sir.” 

“Yes, my own dear mother—don’t 
scold—I could not help it. He is so 
engaged, so sought after; if I had put 
him off to-day, he might never have 
come, and—” 

“Never have come! Who is Mr. 
Darrell, to give himself such airs ?— 
Only a lawyer, after all,” said Mrs, 
Haughton with majesty. 


“QO mother, that speeeh is not like 
you. He is our benefactor—our—” 

‘Don’t,don’t say more—I was very 
wrong—quite wicked—only my tem- 
per, Lionel dear. Good Mr. Darrell! 
I shall be so happy to see him—see 
him, too, in this house that I owe to 
him—-see him by your side! I think 
I shall fall down on my knees to 
him.” 

And her eyes began to stream. 

Lionel kissed the tears away fondly. 
“ That’s my own mother now indeed 
—now I am proud of you, mother; 
and how well you look! I am proud 
of that too.” 

“Look well?—I am not fit to be 
seen, this figure—though perhaps an 
elderly quiet gentleman like good Mr, 
Darrell does not notice ladies much, 
John, John, make haste with those 
plants. Gracious me! you've got 
your coat off!—put it on—I expect 
a gentleman—I’m at home, in the 
front drawing-room-—no—that’s all 
set out--the back drawing-room, 
John. Send Susan to me. Lionel, 
do just look at the supper-table ; and 
what is to be done with the flowers, 
and—” 

The rest of Mrs. Haughton’s voice, 
owing to the rapidity of her ascent, 
which affected the distinctness of her 
utterance, was lost in air. She van- 
ished at culminating point—within 
her chamber. 


CHAPTER IiIt. 


Mrs. Haughton at home to Guy Darrell. 


Thanks to Lionel’s activity, the 
hall was disencumbered—the plants 
hastily stowed away—the parlour 
closed on the festive preparations— 
and the footman in his livery waiting 
at the door—when Mr. Darrell ar- 
rived. Lionel himself came out and 
welcomed his benefactor’s footstep 
across the threshold of the home 
which the generous man had pro- 
vided for the widow. 

If Lionel had some secret misgiv- 
ings as to the result of this interview, 
they were soon and most happily dis- 
pelled. For, at the sight of Guy Dar- 
rell leaning so affectionately on her 
son’s arm, Mrs. Haughton mechani- 
cally gave herself up to the impulse 


of her own warm, grateful, true 
woman’s heart. And her bound for- 
ward—her seizure of Darrell’s hand 
—her first fervent blessing—her after 
words, simple bnt eloquent with feel- 
ing—made that heart so transparent, 
that Darrell looked it through with 
respectful eyes. 

Mrs. Haughton was still a pretty 
woman, and with much of that deli- 
cacy of form and outline which con- 
stitutes the gentility of person. She 
had a sweet voice too, except when 
angry. Her defects of education, of 
temper, or of conventional polish, 
were not discernible in the overflow 
of natural emotion. Darrell had come 
resolved to be pleased if possible. 
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Pleased he was, much more than he 
had expected. He even inly accept- 
ed for the deceased Captain excuses 
which he had never before admitted to 
himself. The linen-draper’s daughter 
was no coarse presuming dowdy, and 
in her candid rush of gratitude there 
was not that underbred servility 
which Darrell had thought percep- 
tible in her epistolary compositions. 
There was elegance too, void both 
of gaudy ostentation and penurious 
thrift, in the furniture and arrange- 
ments of the room. The income he 
gave to her was not spent with slat- 
ternly waste or on tawdry gewgaws. 
To ladies in general, Darrell’s manner 
was extremely attractive—not the less 
winning because of a certain gentle 
shyness which, implying respect for 
those he addressed, and a modest 
undervaluing of his own merit, con- 
veyed compliment and soothed self- 
love. And to that lady in especial 
such gentle shyness was the happiest 
good-breeding. 

In short, all went off without a 
hitch, till, as Darrell was taking 
leave, Mrs. Haughton was reminded 
by some evil genius of her evening 
party, and her very gratitude, longing 
for some opportunity to requite obli- 
gation, prompted her to invite the 
kind man to whom the facility of 
giving parties was justly due. She 
had never realised to herself, despite 
all that Lionel could say, the idea of 
Darrell’s station in the world—a 
lawyer who had spent his youth at 
the back of Holborn, whom the 
stylish Captairi had deemed it a con- 
descension not to cut, might indeed 
become very rich ; but he could never 
be the fashion. ‘Poor man,” she 
thought, “he must be very lonely. 
He is not, like Lionel, a young danc- 
ing man. A quiet little party, with 
people of his own early rank and 
habits, would be more in his way 
than those grand places to which 
Lionel goes. I can but ask him—I 
ought to ask him, What would he 
say if I did not ask him? Black 
ingratitude indeed, if he were not 
asked!” All these ideas rushed 
through her mind in a breath, and as 
she clasped Darrell’s extended hand 
in both her own, she said, “I have 
a little party to-night!”—and paused. 
Darrell remaining mute, and Lionel 
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not suspecting what was to ensue, 
she continued: “ There may be some 
good music—young friends of mine 
—sing charmingly—Italian !” 

Darrell bowed. Lionel began to 
shudder. 

“ And if I might presume to think 
it would amuse you, Mr. Darrell, oh, 
I should be so happy to see you!— 
so happy!” 

“ Would you?” said Darrell, briefly. 
“Then I should be a chur! if I did not 
come. Lionel will escort me. Of 
course, you expect hii too,” 

“Yes, indeed. Though he has so 
many fine places to go to—and it 
can’t be exactly what he is used to— 
yet he is such a dear good boy that 
he gives up all to gratify his mother.” 

Lionel, in agonies, turned an un- 
filial back, and looked steadily out 
of the window; but Darrell, far too 
august to take offence where none 
was meant, only smiled at the im- 
plied reference to Lionel’s superior 
demand in the fashionable world, and 
replied, without even a touch of his 
accustomed irony,— And to gratify 
his mother is a pleasure I thank you 
for inviting me to share with him.” 

More and more at her ease, and 
charmed with having obeyed her 
hospitable impulse, Mrs. Haughton, 
following Darrell to the landing-place, 
added— 

“ And if you like to play a quiet 
rubber—” 

“JT never touch cards. I abhor 
the very name of them, ma’am,” in- 
terrupted Darrell, somewhat less 
gracious in his tones. 

He mounted his horse; and Lionel, 
breaking from Mrs. Haughton, who 
was assuring him that Mr. Darrell was 
not at all what she expected, but en 
quite the gentleman—nay, a muc 
grander gentleman than even Colonel 
Morley — regained his kinsman’s 
side, looking abashed and discomfited. 
Darrell, with the kindness which his 
fine quick intellect enabled him so 
felicitously to apply, hastened to re- 
lieve the young guardsman’s mind. 

“T like your mother much—very 
much,” said he, in his most melodious 
accents. “Good boy! I see now 
why you gave up Lady Dulcett. Go 
and take a canter by yourself, or with 
younger friends, and be sure that you 
call on me so that we may be both 
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at Mrs. Haughton’s by ten o’clock. 
I can go later to the concert if I feel 
inclined.” 

He waved his hand, wheeled his 
horse, and trotted off toward the fair 
suburban lanes that still proffer to 
the denizens of London glimpses of 
rural fields, and shadows from quiet 
hedgerows. He wished to be alone ; 
the sight of Mrs. Haughton had re- 


vived recollections of bygone days 
—-memory linking memory in pain- 
ful chain—gay talk with his younger 
schoolfellow—that wild Charlie, now 
in his grave—his own laborious youth, 
resolute aspirings, secret sorrows— 
and the strong man felt the want 
of that solitary self-commune, with- 
out which self-conquest is unattain- 
able. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Haughton at home miscellaneously. Little parties are useful in bringing 
people together. One never knows whom one may meet. 


Great kingdoms grow out of small 
beginnings. Mrs. Haughton’s social 
circle was described from a humble 
centre. On coming into possession 
of her easy income, and her house in 
Gloucester Place, she was naturally 
seized with the desire of an appro- 
priate “ visiting acquaintance.” The 
accomplishmert of that desire had 
been deferred awhile by the excite- 
ment of Lionel’s departure for Paris, 
and the IMMENSE TEMPTATION to 
which the attentions of the spurious 
Mr. Courtney Smith had exposed her 
widowed solitude: but no sooner had 
she recovered from the shame and 
anger with which she had discarded 
that showy impostor, happily in time, 
than the desire became the more 
keen; because the good lady felt 
that, with a mind so active and rest- 
less as hers, a visiting acquaintance 
might be her best preservative from 
that sense of loneliness which disposes 
widows to lend the incautious ear to 
adventurous wooers. After her ex- 
perience of her own weakness in 
listening to a sharper, and with a 
shudder at her escape, Mrs. Haughton 
made a firm resolve never to give her 
beloved son a father-in-law. No, she 
would distract her thoughts —she 
would have a VISITING ACQUAINT- 
ANCE. She commenced by singling 
out such families as at various times 
had been her genteelest lodgers—now 
lodging elsewhere. She informed 
them by polite note of her accession 
of consequence and fortune, which 
she was sure they would be happy to 
hear; and these notes, left with the 
card of “ Mrs. Haughton, Gloucester 
Place,” necessarily produced respond- 


ent notes and correspondent cards. 
Gloucester Place then prepared itself 
for a party. The ci-devant lodgers 
urbanely attended the summons. In 
their turn they gave parties. Mrs. 
Haughton was invited. From each 
such party she bore back a new 
draught into her “social circle.” 
Thus, long before the end of five 
years, Mrs. Haughton had attained 
her object. She had a “visir- 
ING ACQUAINTANCE!” It is true 
that she was not particular; so that 
there was a new somebody at whose 
house a card could be left, or a morn- 
ing call achieved—who could help to 
fill her rooms, or whose rooms she 
could contribute to fill in turn, she 
was contented. She was no tuft- 
hunter. She did not care for titles. 
She had no visions of a column in the 
Morning Post. She wanted, kind 
lady, only a vent for the exuberance 
of her social instincts; and being 
proud, she rather liked acquaintances 
who looked up to, instead of looking 
down on her. Thus Gloucester Place 
was invaded by tribes not congenial 
to its natural civilised atmosphere. 
Hengists and Horsas, from remote 
Anglo-Saxen districts, crossed the in- 
tervening channel, and insulted the 
British nationality of that salubrious 
district. To most of such immigra- 
tors, M@. Haughton, of Gloucester 
Place, was a personage of the highest 
distinction. A few others of prouder 
status in the world, though they 
owned to themselves that there was 
a sad mixture at Mrs. Haughton’s 
house, still, once seduced there, came 
again—being persons who, however 
independent in fortune, or gentle by 
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blood, had but a small “ visiting ac- 
quaintance” in town ;—fresh from 
economical colonisation on the Con- 
tinent, or from distant provinces in 
these three kingdoms. Mrs. Haugh- 
ton’s rooms were well lighted. There 
was music for some, whist for others, 
tea, ices, cakes, and a crowd, for all. 

At ten o’clock—the rooms already 
nearly filled, and Mrs, Haughton, as 
she stood at the door, anticipating 
with joy that happy hour when the 
staircase would become inaccessible 
—the head attendant, sent with the 
ices from the neighbouring confec- 
tioner, announced’ in a loud voice, 
“Mr. Haughton—Mr. Darrell.” 

At that latter name a sensation 
thrilled the assembly—the name so 
much in every one’s mouth at that 
period, nor least in the mouths of the 
great middle class, on whom—though 
the polite may call them “a sad mix- 
ture,” cabinets depend—csould not 
fail to be familiar to the ears of Mrs. 
Haughton’s “ visiting acquaintance.” 
The interval between his announce- 
ment and his ascent from the hall to 
the drawing-room was busily filled up 
by murmured questions to the smil- 
ing hostess, “ Darrell; what! the 
Darrell; Guy Darrell! greatest man 
of the day! A connection of yours? 
Bless me, you don’t say so?” Mrs, 
Haughton began to feel nervous. Was 
Lionel right? Could the man who 
had only been a lawyer at the back 
of Holborn really be, now, such a 
very, very great man—greatest man 
of the day? Nonsense! 

“Ma’am,” said one pale, puff- 
cheeked, flat-nosed gentleman, in a 
very large white waistcoat, who was 
waiting by her side till a vacancy in 
one of the two whist-tables should 
occur—“ Ma’am, I’m an enthusiastic 
admirer of Mr. Darrell. You say he 
is a connection of yours? Present 
me to him.” 

Mrs. Haughton nodded flutteringly, 
for, as the gentleman closed his re- 
quest, and tapped a large gold snuff- 
box, Darrell stood before her—Lionel 
close at his side, looking positively 
sheepish. The great man said a few 
civil words, and was gliding into the 
room to make way for the press be- 
hind him, when he of the white waist- 
coat, touching Mrs. Haughton’s arm, 
and staring Darrell full in the face, 
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said, very loud: “In these anxious 
times, public men dispense with cere- 
mony. I crave an introduction to 
Mr. Darrell.” Thus pressed, poor 
Mrs. Haughton, without looking up, 
muttered out, ‘** Mr. Adolphus Poole— 
Mr. Darrell,” and turned to welcome 
fresh comers. 

“Mr. Darrell,” said Mr. Poole, bow- 
ing to the ground, “ this is an honour.” 

Darrell gave the speaker one glance 
of his keen eye, and thought to him- 
self,—“ If I were still at the bar, I 
should be sorry to hold a brief for 
that fellow.” However, he returned 
the bow formally, and, bowing again 
at the close of a highly complimentary 
address with which Mr. Poole followed 
up his opening sentence, expressed 
himself much flattered,” and thought 
he had escaped; but wherever he 
went through the crowd, Mr. Poole 
contrived to follow him, and claim his 
notice by remarks on the affairs of the 
day—the weather—the funds—the 
crops. At length Darrell perceived, 
sitting aloof in a corner, an excellent 
man, whom indeed it surprised him 
to see in a London drawing-room, but 
who, many years ago, when Darrell 
was canvassing the enlightened con- 
stituency of Ouzelford, had been on a 
visit to the chairman of his committee 
—an influential trader—and having 
connections in the town—and, being 
a very high character, had done him 
good service in the canvass. Darrell 
rarely forgot a face, and never a ser- 
vice. At any time he would have 
been glad to see the worthy man once 
more, but at that time he was grate- 
ful indeed. 

‘“*Excuse me,” he said bluntly to 
Mr. Poole, “ but I see an old friend.” 
He moved on, and thick as the crowd 
had become, it made way with respect, 
as to royalty, for the distinguished 
orator. The buzz of admiration as 
he passed—louder than in drawing- 
rooms more refined—would have had 
sweeter music than Grisi’s most art- 
ful quaver to a vainer man—nay, 
once on a time to him. But—sugar- 
plums come too late! He gained the 
corner, and roused the solitary sitter. 

“ My dear Mr. Hartopp, do you not 
remember me—Guy Darrell ?” 

“ Mr. Darrell!” cried the ex-mayor 
of Gatesboro’, rising, “who could 
think that you would remember me ?” 
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“What! not remember those ten 
stubborn voters, on whom, all and 
singly, I had lavished my powers of 
argument in vain? You came, and 
with the brief words, ‘ John—Ned— 
Dick—oblige me—vote for Darrell!’ 
the men were convin:ed—the votes 
won. That’s what I cail eloquence” 
—(sotto voce— Confound that fellow! 
still after me!”—Aside to Hartopp) 
—‘‘ Oh! may I ask who is that Mr. 
—what’s his name—there—in the 
white waistcoat ?” 

“ Poole,” answered Hartopp. ‘‘ Who 
is he, sir? A speculative man. He 
is connected with a new Company—I 
am told it answers. Williams (that’s 
my foreman—a very long head he has 
too) has taken shares in the Company, 
and wanted me to do the same, but 
*tis not in my way. And Mr. Poole 
may be a very honest man, but he 
does not impress me with that idea. 
I have grown careless; I know I am 
liable te be taken in—I was so once 
—and therefore I avoid ‘ Companies’ 
upon principle—especially when they 
promise thirty per cent., and work 
copper mines—Mr. Poole has a cop- 
per mine ” 

* And deals in brass—you may see 
it in his face! But you are not in 
town for good, Mr. Hartopp? If I 
remember right, you were settled at 
Gatesboro’ when we last met.” 

*“ And so I am still—or rather in 
the neighbourhood. I am gradually 
retiring from business, and grown 
more and more fond of farming. But 
I have a family, and we live in en- 
lightened times, when children re- 
quire a finer education than their 
parents had. Mrs. Hartopp thought 
my daughter Anna Maria was in need 
of some ‘ finishing lessons’—very fond 
of the harp is Anna Maria—and so 
we have taken a house in London 
for six weeks. That’s Mrs. Hartopp 
yonder, with the bird on her head— 
bird of paradise, I believe— Williams 
says that birds of that kind never rest. 
That bird is an exception—it has 
rested on Mrs, Hartopp’s head for 
hours together, every evening since 
we have been in town.” 

“ Significant of your connubial fe- 
licity, Mr. Hartopp.” 

“ May it be so of Anna Maria’s. 
She is to be married when her educa- 
tion is finished—married, by the by, 
to a son of your old friend Jessop, of 
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Ouzelford ; and between you and me, 
Mr. Darrell, that is the reason why I 
consented to come to town. Do not 
suppose that I would have a daughter 
finished unless there was a husband 
at hand who undertook to be respon- 
sible for the results,” 

“You retain your wisdom, Mr, 
Hartopp; and I feel sure that not 
even your fair partner could have 
brought you up to London unless you 
had decided on the expediency of 
coming. Do you remember that I 
told you the day you so admirably 
settled a dispute in our committee- 
room, ‘ it was well you were not born 
a king, for you would have been an 
irresistible tyrant ?’ ” 

“Hush! hush!” whispered Har- 
topp in great alarm, “if Mrs. H. 
should hear you! What an observer 
you are, sir. I thought Z was a judge 
of character—but I was once deceiy- 
ed. I dare say you never were.” 

“You mistake,” answered Darrell, 

wincing, “ you deceived! How?” 
+ “Oh, a long story, sir. It was an 
elderly man—the most agreeable, in- 
teresting companion—a vagabond 
nevertheless—and such a pretty be- 
witching little girl with him, his 
grandchild. I thought he might 
have been a wild harum-scarum chap 
in his day, but that he had a true 
sense of honour”—(Darrell, wholly 
uninterested in this narrative, sup- 
pressed a yawn and wondered when 
it would end). “ Only think, sir, just 
as I was saying to myself, ‘I know 
character—I was never taken in,’ 
down comes a smart fellow—the 
man’s own son—and tells me—or 
rather he suffers a lady who comes 
with him to tell me—that this 
charming old gentleman of high 
sense of honour was a returned con- 
vict—been transported for robbing 
his employer.” 

Pale, breathless, Darrell listened, 
not unheeding now. “ What was the 
name of—of—” 

“The convict? He called him- 
self Chapman, but the son’s name 
was Losely—Jasper.” 

“ Ah!” faltered Darrell, recoiling, 
* and you spoke of a little girl?” 

“Jasper Losely’s daughter; he 
came after her with a magistrate’s 
warrant. The old miscreant had car- 
ried her off,—to teach her his own 
swindling ways, I suppose. Luckily 
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she was then in my charge. I gave 
her back to her father, and the very 
respectable-looking lady he brought 
with him. Some relation, I pre- 
sume.” 

“What was her name, do you re- 
member ?” 

“ Orane.” 

**Orane!—Crane!” muttered Dar- 
rell, as if trying in vain to tax his 
memory with that name. “So he 
said the child was his daughter—are 
you sure ?” 

“Oh, of course he said so, and the 
lady too. But can you be acquainted 
with them, sir?” 

“JT?—no! Strangers to me, except 
by repute. Liars—infamous liars! 
But have the accomplices quarrelled 
—I mean the son and father—that 
the father should be exposed and 
denounced by the son ?” 

“T conclude so. I never saw them 
again. But you believe the father 
really was, then, a felon, a convict— 
no excuse for him—no extenuating 
circumstances? There was some- 
thing in that man, Mr. Darrell, that 
made one love him—positively love 
him; and when I had to tell him 
that I had given up the child he 
trusted to my charge, and saw his 
grief, I felt a criminal myself.” 

Darrell said nothing, but the cha- 
racter of his face was entirely altered 
-—stern, hard, relentless—the face of 
an inexorable judge. Hartopp, lift- 
ing his eyes suddenly to that coun- 
tenance, recoiled in awe. 

“You think I was a criminal!” he 
said piteously. 

“] think we are both talking too 
much, Mr. Hartopp, of a gang of mis- 
erable swindlers, and I advise you to 
dismiss the whole remembrance of in- 
tercourse with any of them from your 
honest breast, and never to repeat to 
other ears the tale you have poured 
into mine. Men of honour should 
crush down the very thought that 
approaches them to knaves!” 

Thus saying Darrell moved off with 
abrupt rudeness, and passing quickly 
back through the crowd, scarcely 
noticed Mrs. Haughton by a retreat- 
ing nod, nor heeded Lionel at all, 
but hurried down the stairs. He 
was impatiently searching for his 
cloak in the back parlour, when & 
voice behind said, “ Let me assist 
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you, sir—do;” and turning round 
with petulant quickness, he beheld 
again Mr. Adolphus Poole. It re- 
quires an habitual intercourse with 
equals to give perfect and invariable 
control of temper to a man of irri- 
table nerves and frank character ; and 
though, where Darrell really liked, he 
had much sweet forbearance, and 
where he was indifferent much stately 
courtesy, yet, when he was offended. 
he could be extremely uncivil. “ Sir,” 
he cried, almost stamping his foot, 
“your importunities annoy me; I 
request you to cease them.” 

“Oh, I ask your pardon,” said Mr. 
Poole, with an angry growl.g “I 
have no need to force myself off any 
man. But I beg you to believe that 
if I presumed to seek your acquaint- 
ance, it was to do you a service, sir— 
yes, 4 private service, sir.” He low- 
ered his voice into a whisper, and laid 
his finger on his nose—“ There’s one 
Jasper Losely, sir—eh? Oh, sir, 
I’m no mischief-maker. I respect 
family secrets. Perhaps I might be 
of use, perhaps not.” 

“Certainly not to me, sir,” said 
Darrell, flinging the cloak he had now 
found across his shoulders, and strid- 
ing from the house. When he entered 
his carriage, the footman stood wait- 
ing for orders. Darrell was long in 
giving them. ‘“ Anywhere for. half 
an hour—to St. Paul’s, then home.” 

But on returning from this object- 
less plunge into the City, Darrell 
pulled the check-string—* To Bel- 
grave Square—Lady Dulcett’s.” 

The concert was half over; but 
Flora Vyvyan had still guarded, as 
she had promised, a seat beside her- 
self for Darrell, by lending it for the 
present to one of her obedient vassals. 
Her face brightened as she saw Darrell 
enter and approach. The vassal sur- 
rendered the chair. Darrell appeared 
to be in the highest spirits; and I 
firmly believe that he was striving to 
the utmost in his power—what?— 
to make himself agreeable to Fiora 
Vyvyan? No; tomake Flora Vyvyan 
agreeable to himself. The man did 
not presume that a fair young lady 
could be in love with him; perhaps 
he believed that, at his years, to be 
impossible. But he asked what seemed 
much easier, and was much harder— 
he asked to be himself in love. 
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ANTIQUITIES 

Wak, with all its horrors and cala- 
nities, is sure still to bring some com- 
pensations in its train. Conquest 
and civilisation have often made their 

mdvance together. Commerce has 

‘followed where the invader had first 
set his foot, and science should be 

\ ready to enter at every avenue of 

‘ knowledge which may be opened up 
by the sword. In different ages, the 
lawless aggressions of Alexander and 
of Napoleon were made subservient 
to scientific results, and the just and 
necalary operations of warfare in our 
own day ought not to be destitute of 
similar benefits. 

The presence of our armies on the 
shores of the Black Sea during the 
late contest with Russia, has caused 
or encouraged investigations of vari- 
ous kinds which cannot fail to be 
permanently profitable. “The Lan- 
guages of the Seat of War, in the 
East” have been the subject of a 
masterly essay by one of our greatest 
philologers—Mr. Max Miller of Oxford 
—in which he has taken from that 
point of view, as from a great central 
height, a clear and comprehensive 
survey of the most important forms 
of speech in Europe and Asia. The 
wide and wonderful prospect thus 
presented is intimately associated 
with the history of the human race 
at large, as well as with the origin 
and character of the different nations 
or tribes who have successively peo- 
pled those scenes; and the more re- 
cent and more special work which is 
the immediate occasion of this article, 
tends to throw light. on the same 
topics of ethnological inguiry. 

Its fertile soil and central position 
have made the Crimea from very 
ancient times a frequent field of con- 
tention among different competitors. 
It is the general, and it seems to 
be the sound opinion, that the present 
inhabitants of Europe have immi- 
grated from the East, and the Crimea, 
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OF KERTCH. 


lying in the line which forms the 
most direct land-passage from the 
southern portions of Western Asia to 
the central countries of Europe, has 
‘omer been traversed or touched 

y most of the important tribes that 
have travelled westward from the 
great cradle of nations. As Miller 
observes— 

“The south-east of Europe has in- 
deed long been notorious as a Babel of 
tongues. Herodotus* (iv. 24) tells us 
that caravans of Greek merchants, fol- 
lowing the course of the Volga upward 
to the Ural Mountains, were accompanied 
by seven interpreters, speaking seven 
different languages. These must have 
comprised Slavonic, Tartaric, and Finnie 
dialects, spoken in those countries in the 
time of Herodotus as at the present day. 
In yet earlier times the south-east of 
Europe was the first resting-place for 
the nations who transplanted the seeds 
of Asia to European soil. Three roads 
were open to their north-westward mi- 
grations. One, east of the Caspian Sea 
and west of the Ura] Mountains, leading 
to the north of Asia and Europe. An- 
other, on the Caucasian Isthmus, whence 
they would advance along the northern 
coast of the Black Sea, and following the 
course of the Dniepr, Dniestr, or Danube, 
be led into Russia and Germany. A 
third road was defined by the Taurus 
throughAsiaMinor,to the pointwhere the 
Hellespont marks the ‘ path of the Hel- 
lenes’ into Greece and Italy. While 
the main stream of the Arian nations 
passed on, carrying its waves to the 
northern and western shores of Europe, 
it formed a kind of eddy in the Carpa- 
thian Peninsula, and we may still dis- 
cover in the stagnating dialects north and 
south of the Danube, the traces of the 
flux and reflux of those tribes who have 
since become the ruling nations of Eu- 
rope. The barbarian inroads, which, 
from the seventh century after Christ, in- 
fested the regions of civilisation and led 
to the destruction of the Greek and Ro- 
man Empires, followed all the same 
direction. The country near the Danube 
and the Black Sea has been for ages the 
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battle-field of Asia and Europe. Each 

language settled there on the confines of 

civilization and barbarism, recalls a 

chapter of history. ” 


Of the three routes just mentioned, 
it seems clear that, at least after 
Greece and Asia Minor had been 
occupied by powerful nations, the 
middle line which passes between 
the Caspian and the Black Sea 
would be the most resorted to by 
the Arian or Indo-Germanic im- 
migrants. It leads directly from 
Persia to the South-eastern plains of 
Russia, and in the small Ossetian 
tribe still settled in the Caucasus, 
and supposed to be of Persian or 
Median blood, we have the clear 
vestiges of an Indo-Germanic lan- 
guage, which, in Miller’s somewhat 
fanciful words, “ surrounded on all 
sides by tongues of different origin, 
stands out like a block of granite 
errant in the midst of sandstone 
strata, a strayed landmark of the 
migrations of the Arian tribes.” To 
the weary wayfarers thus journey- 
ing on their uncertain course, the 
Crimea must have shone out pleas- 
antly amidst the uniformity of the 
surrounding steppes; and it has 
accordingly been said, that this pen- 
insula has from first to last been 
occupied or overrun by not less than 
seventy successive nations, of many 
of whom its language, condition, and 
antiquities, still present important 
traces. 

The Cimmerians mentioned in his- 
tory as the earliest inhabitants of 
this district, have sometimes been 
said to be the same people with the 
Cimbri, found at a later period in 
possession of Jutland, and who in- 
vaded the Roman empire from the 
north. But the conjecture seems to 
rest on no better foundation than a 
similarity of the names, which cannot 
be regarded as sufficient to support 
it. A question has also been raised 
as to the identity of the historical 
Cimmerians of the Black Sea, with 
the race mentioned by Homer under 
that appellation, but whose locality 
is generally referred to Italy. The 
name here seems to be nothing, as 
“ Cimmerian” is probably a generic 
term applicable to any people living 
, at a distance from the sun, the word 
being apparently of Pheenician origin, 
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from a root signifying “darkness.” 
But the geography of Homer, even if 
capable of being consistently localised 
in all its parts, is attended with well- 
known difficulties. Dr. M‘Pherson, 
following Mr. Danby Seymour in his 
Russia on the Black Sea, adopts the 
theory of some German geographers, 
in making that region the scene of 
the wanderings of Ulysses in the 
Odyssey. According to that view, 
the Crimea exhibits the Lestrygonian 
coast of the poet, whose inhabitants 
resembled not men but giants; while 
it is a part of the same hypothesis 
that our old friends, Scylla and 
Charybdis, mentioned in this portion 
of Homer’s story, are not to be as- 
signed, as is generally done, to the 
Straits of Messina, but are to be 
found at the northern entrance of 
the Thracian Bosphorus in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Symplegades Islands. 
Much may be said, as usual, on both 
sides of these controversies. But, 
perhaps, the safest and best solution 
of them is, that these outlying locali- 
ties in the Homeric poems, and in 
the heroic legends of Greece gene- 
rally, are places unapproachable by 
sea or land; that the mythical muse, 
when dealing with distant places and 
remote events, cared little either for 
geography or chronology; and that 
to delineate accurately the course 
of Ulysses between Troy and Ithaca, 
would be as difficult a task as to find 
the latitude of Lilliput, to lay down 
in a chart the voyages of Sinbad 
the Sailor, or to land, like Shake- 
speare, on the sea-coast of Bohemia. 

In deference, however, to those 
who advocate a Euxine localisation 
of Homer, we may here insert Pope’s 
translation of the passage in the 10th 
Book of the Odyssey, which these 
writers conceive to be a description 
of Balaklava, though we fear that 
many another bay in Italy and else- 
where might equally have sate for 
the picture. 


“ Within a long recess a bay there lies 
— round with cliffs, high pointing to the 
skies, 
The jutting shores that swell on either 


side 
Contract its mouth, and break the rushing 
e. 
Our eager sailors seize the fair retreat, 


And bound within the port their crowded 
fleet ; 
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For here, retired, the sinking billows 


sleep, 

And smiling calmness silvered o’er the 
deep. 

I only in the bay refused to moor, 

And fix’d without my hawsers to the 
shore. 

From thence we climbed a point whose airy 


Tow 
Commands the prospect of the plains 
below ; 
No tracks of beasts, nor signs of men, we 
found, 
But smoky volumes rolling from the 


ground.” 


Uncertain as the historical ele- 
ments may be which enter into the 
fabulous legends of Greece, we may 
venture to infer from them thus 
much, that the Black Sea must have 
been the scene of early adventure 
and enterprise, and the seat of great 
wealth and important commerce be- 
tween the Eastern and Western 
world. It seems clear also, that its 
northern shore was from a remote 
period subjected to inroads by a suc- 
cession of tribes, each braver or more 
powerful than those who previously 
occupied it. Among these occupants 
were the Tauri, who gave a name to 
the district which it still retains, and 
who, in early times, seem to have 
been eminently savage and super- 
stitious, adorning the roofs of their 
houses with the heads of their 
enemies, and sacrificing shipwrecked 
mariners to a virgin goddess sup- 

sed to resemble Diana, under 
whose auspices they probably found 
it convenient to carry on the traffic 
of wrecking, which has disgraced 
ages and countries of much higher 
¢ vilisation. 

In process of time the influence of 
Greek colonisation and commerce 
was favourably felt in developing the 
resources of the Taurian Chersonesus 
and its neighbourhood; and in the 
sixth or seventh century before Christ 
the Milesians had rendered the navi- 
gation of the Euxine comparatively 
easy and familiar; and at first, per- 
haps, in irony, though afterwards in 
earnest, had changed its name, if not 
its nature, from the Inhospitable to 
the Hospitable Sea. They are said 
to have founded a great number of 
maritime colonies on its shores, and, 
among others, the city of Pantica- 
peum, now Kertch, which is de- 
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scribed as the mother of all the Mile- 
sian towns on the Bosphorus. The 
motive, or encouragement for these 
settlements must have been of a com- 
mercial kind, and must at least have 
been connected with the fertility of 
a region which, under good manage- 
ment, was fitted to be the granary of 
Eastern Europe. Kertch afterwards 
became the capital of the flourishing 
Greek kingdom of Bosphorus, which 
subsisted for several centuries. 

The most celebrated name con- 
nected with these scenes in ancient 
history is that of Mithridates, one of 
the most powerful, and perhaps the 
most persevering of all the enemies 
that arose against the Roman repub- 
lic. This prince, apparently of Per- 
sian blood, was born at Sinope, on 
the Black Sea, and to his hereditary 
kingdom of Pontus soon added the 
Bosphorus and other dominions, of 
which Kertch may be considered as 
the metropolis. The extent of his 
empire, and the miscellaneous na- 
tionality of its inhabitants, are 
evinced by the recorded fact or fable 
which has made his name proverbial, 
that he could converse with the depu- 
ties of his different subjects in twenty- 
five languages; yet in this singular 
region even that degree of versatility 
would not be sufficient to embrace 
the various tongues of all the tribes 
under his sway. There is something 
sublime in the character and fate of 
this man, surrounded by his legion of 
languages, and wielding almost a 
mythical power over life and death 
by his skill in poisons and antidotes ; 
bestriding the boundary of Europe 
and Asia, and, like the Russian of 
our own day, fixing his position 
where the keys of empire, alike of 
east and west, were near his grasp; 
classed by the Greek and Roman 
nations as a barbarian, yet hailed by 
the one as a deliverer, and feared by 
the other as a destroyer; calling forth 
and sometimes defeating, but always 
eluding, the greatest efforts of the best 
generals of Rome during a quarter of 
a century; and at last perishing in 
his old age by his own hands in the 
midst of domestic disaffection and 
family feud. The town of Kertch 
was the scene of his death, and a 
neighbouring hill still bears his name. 
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Among the achievements of Mith- 
ridates he is stated to have overcome 
the Scythians of the Taurian Bospho- 
rus in a naval engagement during 
summer, on a spot near Kertch, on 
which he afterwards again defeated 
them in winter in a cavalry action 
on the ice; a fact sufficiently indica- 
tive of that wide range of tempera- 
ture and periodical severity of climate 
which our own countrymen have 
since so feelingly experienced. 

At a later period, the connection 
of certain Gothic tribes with the 
Black Sea presents the singular spec- 
tacle of a Germanic people in an 
insulated position among hordes of 
alien origin, and is especially interest- 
ing to ourselves as a nation of kindred 
blood. 

The Goths, as we may infer from 
the sure evidence of language, were 
of Eastern origin; but their songs 
and legends seem to have handed 
down a tradition that their earliest 
settlement in Europe was in the 
neighbourhood of the Baltic, whence 
they afterwards migrated to the 
western shores of the Euxine. In 
the third century of the Christian 
era they were established in con- 
siderable force in the countries of 
Dacia and Mosia; and from the 
mouths of the Danube and Dniestr 
they repeatedly made plunderiug 
expeditions by sea to the tempting 
coasts of Greece and Asia Minor. 
One of the most interesting of the 
early accounts of the Black Sea and 
its borders is given by Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who describes their con- 
dition in the fourth century with the 
accuracy, perhaps, of personal obser- 
vation. He speaks of Pantica- 
pseum (Kertch) as the mother of all 
the Milesian cities, but he does not 
mention any people in its immediate 
neighbourhood whom we can dis- 
tinctly trace as of Gothic blood, 
though it is plain that the Goths had 
then extended their settlements along 
the north-western shore of the Euxine. 
Neither is it very easy to draw a clear 
inference from the obscure and con- 
fused account which Jornandes, in 
the sixth century, gives of the eastern 
settlements of the Goths, which were 
at a distance from his own home; 
yet his account of Ermanaric’s king- 
dom on the Euxine seems to extend 
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it to the Crimea; and Procopius, a 
more accurate and able writer of the 
same age, gives a distinct description 
of a tribe of Tetraxite Goths settled 
as an independent nation in this very 
district, and surviving as remnants 
of a larger population of the same 
race. He states them to be Chris- 
tians, though he is ignorant whether 
they are Arian or orthodox, and 
mentions that, in the twenty-first 
year of Justinian’s reign, a deputation 
from them arrived at Byzantium, 
ostensibly to solicit the appointment 
of a new bishop, but covertly, at the 
same time, to suggest what ought to 
be done by the Romans for the sub- 
jugation of the barbarous nations of 
Huns nk others among whom they 
were situated. A Gothic episcopal 
see at Theodosia, or Oaffa, in the 
Crimea, in connection with Constan- 
tineple, continued to be officially re- 
cognised for several centuries, and 
travellers from time to time bear 
witness to the continuance of a Gothic 
race in that region in the thirteenth, 
fitteenth, and sixteenth centuries, 
The minute and intelligent account 
of Auger Gislen, better known by his 
local name of Busbequius, who went 
as Austrian ambassador to the Turks 
about the year 1560, is a strong con- 
firmation of the other evidence on 
this subject. His statement, though 
curious and interesting, is too well 
known to require insertion. Joseph 
Scaliger, in the end of the sixteenth 
century, says that the Goths about 
Perecup still possessed the Scriptures 
in the language and characters of 
Ulphilas ; but more lately the traces 
of a surviving Gothic population in 
this district become fainter and faint- 
er in succeeding writers; their Chris- 
tianity itself seems to have died out 
amidst the surrounding heathenism, 
as in 1760 we are told of a Turkish 
galley-slave, of the race of Crimean 
Goths, who mentioned that their 
religion consisted solely in worship- 
ping an old tree. About the end of 
the last century they seem entirely to 
disappear, though Mnias Bschkrantz, 
in his Armenian Travels, which ap- 
peared at Venice in 1830, is said to 
speak of Gothic monuments and in- 
scriptions at Mankoup and Sudagh, 
both in the Crimea. 

The history of the Crimean Goths 
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has brought us past some of those 
momentous changes which the coun- 
try has otherwise undergone in mo- 
dern times, but on which we shall 
now merely touch so far as may help 
to illustrate our more immediate sub- 
ject. 

In 1226 the Crimea,with the adjoin- 
ing territory, was invaded by the Tar- 
tars, that Mongolic race which long 
ruled over it, and which still—or did 
till lately—constitutes the bulk of its 
population. But simultaneously with 
their sway, and under a nominal sub- 
jection to it, the great maritime pow- 
ers of that period, Venice and Genoa, 
established themselves in the Black 
Sea successively, or in rivalry with 
each other; and under the Genoese 
in particular the Crimea became, in 
the fourteenth and beginning of the 
fifteenth centuries, a flourishing seat 
of commerce, and the great key of 
communication between Europe and 
the East. The growing power of the 
Turks, however, terminated this state 
of things, and nearly expelled the 
older nations of Europe from the 
Black Sea; and the Portuguese disco- 
very in the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury of the passage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope, contributed to 
divert commerce into new channels. 

The Turks continued to be the so- 
vereigns of the Crimea, with a Tar- 
tar Khan under them, for nearly 
three hundred years, until 1771, when 
they were overthrown and supplant- 
ed by the Russians. The Russian 
sway in the Crimea is again safe for 
the present, and we own that, with 
all its faults, we prefer it to the Turk- 
ish. 

In its existing state the Crimea is 
full of reminiscences of its many 
changes and transactions. The sur- 
viving Tartar population reminds us 
of the powerful hordes of invaders 
who, under Gengis Khan and his 
successors, threatened to overrun 
Europe with a Turanian race. The 
classical names of places sti}l linger- 
ing around recall the glories of an- 
cient Greece, and the struggles of 
the mighty Mithridates; while the se- 
pulchral monuments, such as abound 
in the neighbourhood of Kertch, re- 
veal glimpses of other nations, which 
add a more solemn interest to the 
scene. 
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“The traveller,” says Dr. M‘Pherson, 
“on oy pe Kertch, whether by sea 
or by land, beholds a wide expanse of 
steppe or meadow land, having an unda- 
lating surface dotted with ridges and 
mounds. As he nears the Necropolis of 
the ancient Milesian city, these mounds 
assume the appearance of immense 
cones. The surface of these mounds and 
ridges is so, equally developed, they 
are so regular in formation, so strikingly 
similar in every respect, and so numer- 
ous, that the mind at once becomes con- 
vineed of their artificial construction. 

“They are, in fact, sepulchres of the 
ancient world ; and their size and grand- 
eur excite astonishing ideas of the wealth 
and power of the people by whom they 
were erected: for the labour of con- 
struction must have been prodigious and 
the expenditure enormous. Grotesque 
peaks of coral rag arise from the plains, 
in the midst of these sepulchral monu- 
ments, and give a sublime aspect to this 
vast field of the dead.” 

“The Russian Government,” he says, 
“has shown, for some years past, a laud- 
able desire to preserve all fragments of 
interest ; and with this view, appointed 
a commission to collect into one place 
the mutilated tablets of marble, the 
elegant arabesques, the bas-reliefs and 
other sculptures that marked the origin 
and history of the colony. The tumuli, 
which up to this period had been com- 
mon property, were taken under the 
protection of Government. For hundreds 
of years these mounds have proved a 
mine of wealth to the successive tribes 
and nations who have followed in the 
wake of those who formed them. In 
fact, the importance of this ancient 
Greek colony was only recognised on the 
discovery in these tombs, within the last 
few years, of valuable antiquities and 
relics of art testifying to its former 
greatness.” 

“The local tradition is, that the tu- 
muli were raised over the remains of the 
rulers who held sway over the colonists; 
and that the earth was heaped upon 
them annually on the anniversary of the 
decease of the prince, and for a period of 
years corresponding to the rank or re- 
spect in which its tenant was held, or 
the time he had reigned over them: and 
at this day the successive layers of earth 
heaped on each succeeding year can be 
traced; a thin coating of rushes, sea- 
weed,charcoal or other substance having 
been apparently first put down, with the 
view probably of preventing the mois- 
ture of the fresh soil permeating that 
below, and thus displacing it. The thick- 
ness of these fresh layers of earth is 
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usually from one to three feet, according 
to the height of the mounds: which are 
to be seen of all sizes, varying in cir- 
cumference from ten to four hundred 
feet, and having an elevation of from 
five to one hundred and fifty. A tumu- 
lus four hundred by one hundred feet, 
not an uncommon size, would give in 
cubic measure three millions of cubic 
feet of earth and stone to form the se- 
pulchre; for they are usually composed 
of surface soil, broken pottery, stone, and 
in fact débris of every sort.” 

After these tombs had long been 
left a prey to the curiosity or cupidity 
of all who chose to open them, the 
Russian Government, it has been seen, 
had latterly taken pains to explore 
them and preserve their contents. But 
it would be tedious to notice the re- 
sults of former excavations of these 
tumuli. These were already noticed 
in Mr. Seymour’s book, and are again 
detailed in that of Dr. M‘Pherson, 
now before us. A general summary 
will be sufficient, and we may be al- 
lowed to borrow it from a valuable 
book of reference, Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Geography, voce 
“ Panticapseum :”— 

“ Foundations of ancient buildings and 
heaps of brick and pottery, are still seat- 
tered over the hill of Mithridates; but 
the most remakable ancient remains are 
the numerous tumuli round Kertch, in 
which many valuable works of art have 
been discovered, and of which a full ac- 
count is given in the works mentioned 
below. The most extraordinary of these 
tumuli are those of the Kings, situated 
at the mountain called Altwm-Obo, or 
the golden mountain, by the Tartars. 
One of the tumuli is in the form of a 
cone, 100 feet high, and 450 feet in dia- 
meter, and cased on its exterior with 
large blocks of stone cubes of 8 or 4 
feet, placed without cement or mortar. 
This remarkable monument has been 
at all times the subject of mysterious 
legends, but the entrance to it was not 
discovered till 1832. This entrance led 
toa gallery, constructed of layers of 
worked stone without cement, 60 feet 
long and 10 feet high, at the end of 
which was a vaulted chamber, 35 feet 
high, and 20 feet in diameter, the floor 
of which was 10 feet below the floor of 
the entrance. This chamber, however, 
was empty, though on the ground was 
a large square stone, on which a sarco- 
phagus might have rested. This tumu- 
lus stands at a spot where two branches 
of a long rampart meet, which extends 
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North to the Sea of Azof, and South- 
East to the Bosporus, just above Nym- 
Ea. It was probably the ancient 

oundary of the territory of Pantica- 
peum and of the kingdom of the Bos 
porus, before the conquest of Nym 
pheum and Theudosia. Within the 
rampart, 150 paces to the East, there 
is another monument of the same kind, 
but unfinished. It consists of a circular 
esplanade, 500 paces round, and 166 
feet in diameter, with an exterior cove) - 
ing of Cyclopean masonry, built of 
worked stones 3 feet long and high, «f 
which there are only five layers. But 
the greatest discovery has been at the 
hill called by the Tartars Kul Obo, or 
the hill of cinders, which is situated 
outside of the ancient rampart, and 4 
miles from Kertch. Here is a tumulus 
165 feet in diameter; and as some sol- 
diers were carrying away from it, in 
1830, the stones with which it was 
covered, they accidentally opened a 
passage into the interior, A vestibule, 
6 feet square, led into a tomb 15 feet 
long and 14 broad, which contained 
bones of a King and Queen, golden and 
silver vases, and other ornaments. Be- 
low this ton.b was another, still richer; 
and from the two no less than 120 
pounds’ weight of gold ornaments are 
said to have been extracted. From the 


forms of the letters found here, as well 


as from other circumstances, it is suy- 
sed that the tomb was erected not 
ater than the fourth century B.c.” 


We now proceed to notice the re- 
searches of Dr. M‘Pherson himself, 
who was placed at the head of the 
medical staff attached to the Foreign 
legions raised by Government during 
the Russian war, and employed in the 
Crimea. His leisure time while at 
Kertch was laudably employed in the 
investigations which he has now given 
to the public in a work of much ele- 
gance and interest. 

The methods which have prevailed 
among different nations of disposing 
of their dead, have always been a 
subject of much attraction, which has 
latterly assumed a new importance 
from the careful and scientific prin- 
ciples on which it has been investi- 
gated, particularly in connection with 
the north of Europe. We are afraid 
that the recent death of Mr. John 
Mitchell Kemble, cut off suddenly in 
the prime of life, and in the ardent 
pursuit of his favourite studies, has 
deprived us, at least in a great degree, 
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of a work which wgs promised from 
his pen on this topic; and we know of 
no antiquary who is qualified singly 
to do what Mr. Kemble would have 
done. The impulse, however, has been 
given, and the accumulation from 
various quarters of the different facts 
which new discoveries are constantly 
suggesting, will carry us in time to 
some satisfactory results. 

However general the practice of 
cremation may have been among the 
northern pagan nations, and however 
much we may be inclined with Mr. 
Kemble to consider interment, gener- 
ally speaking, as an effect of Cliristi- 
anity, at least among the Teutonic 
tribes, there are authentic instances 
of the practice of pagan burial in the 
earliest ages among nations inhabit- 
ing. Europe or the adjoining regions 


of Asia. The well-known descrip- 
tion by Herodotus, B. IV., see. 72, of 


the Scythian mode of burial, parti- 
cularly in the case of the Scythian 
kings, connects the practice directly 
with the neighbourhood of theCrimea, 
and is referred to by Dr. M‘Pherson 
in this point of view. 

Of whatever race the Scythians 
may have been, it seems to be thought 
that they communicated their mode 
of disposing of the dead to the Greek 
colonists who settled on their shores, 
though apparentlythe prevailingGreek 
custom was to burn rather than to 
bury the dead. There seems to be 
little evidence of burning among the 
Crimean tombs. 

We have already referred to the 
tumuli which diversify the neighbour- 
hood of Kertch. Dr. M‘Pherson’s 
researches in these were not very 
successful. They had already becn 
rifled of their most valuable stores. 
But on removing his workmen to an 
undulating ridge, extending from Mons 
Mithridates to the Altyn Obo or 
Mountain of Gold, he met with better 
results. The account of some of these 
we shall present to our readers, Havy- 
ing reached a small subterranean 
temple near the Golden Mountain, 
but which he found already explored, 
he thus describes it :— 


“Over the inner entrance, possibly 
with a view to guard it, were painted 
two lion-headed figures. The walls of 


the temple were marked off in squares, 
About the centre of the wall, and sur- 
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rounding the building, there was what 
now appeared to be scroll work much 
defaced, in which birds, grotesque fig- 
ures, and flowers, could still be trace 
Two figures on horseback—a person in 
authority, and his attendant — were 
ek in black, on the wall opposite 
the entrance. Slung on the shoulders 
of the latter could be traced a bow and 
quiver of arrows (the Scytho-Grecian 
bow and arrows are a common emblem 
on the coins of Phanagoria), and he held 
in his hand a long javelin, also a formid- 
able weapon in those days. The gold 
coin of the period, found in this locality, 
and now in the British Museum, repre- 
sents the griffin holding the javelin in 
his mouth, 

“On the bas-reliefs of the Bosphorus, 
the representation of an equestrian fig- 
ure, attended by a youth, is very fre- 
quent. In the right and the left side of 
the wall of the inner chamber there were 
recesses, resembling doors which had 
been closed up. The workmen were 
directed to remove this masonry ; but it 
was so exceedingly strong, that we found 
it an easier matter to break the stones 
than to remove them from their places, 
Stretched across the entrance of the 
recess on the right hand side, about mid- 
way, was a human skeleton entire; a 
coarse lachrymatory, and something like 
an incense jar, but broken, was found 
under the neck. In the recess on the 
left side the skeleton of a horse was dis- 
covered in a similar position. The fre- 
quency of our finding the entire skele- 
tons and perfect bones of animals, more 
especially those of the horse, which 
could always be ascertained by the 
teeth, appeared to us very remarkable. 

“T am much indebted to Mr. Kemble, 
whose profound knowledge in archo- 
logical subjects is well known, for the 
following remarks, on the same interest- 
ing and curious subject: 

“¢ Burial of the horse is first mention- 
ed by Tacitus as a part of the funeral 
rite of the Germanic races; but it was 
common to the ancient Scythians, as we 
learn from Herodotus; to the Tschudi 
of the Altai (Ledebour Reise, i, 281); 
the Tartars of the Crim (Lindner, p. 
92); to the Keltie tribes in Gaul and 
Britain ; to the Franks, as evidenced in 
Childeric’s grave ; the Saxons, as proved 
by constant excavation ; and the North- 
men, as we read in all the Norse Sagas, 
and find in innumerable Norse graves. 
It was common also to the Slavonic na- 
tions ; to the Russ, in the tenth century 
(see Frahn’s Edition of Ibn Fozlan’s Tra- 
vels, pp. 104, 105); to the Lithuanians, 
Letts, Wends, and the Ugrian popula 
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tion of the Fins, In short, the horse 
was a sacrificial animal, and as such 
slaughtered and eaten at the tomb—the 
head in this ease being deposited with 
the dead. I shall be happy at any time 
to show you very many passages rela- 
tive to this subject; but I suppose what 
you most want at present is the very 
remarkable instance I mentioned at 
Edinburgh of a similar occurrence in 
the eighteenth century. It runs thusin 
my authority, (The Rheinischer Anti- 
quarius, 1 Abth. 1 Band. p. 206):— 

“On 11th February, 1781,died Fred- 
erick Casimir, Commander of Lorraine, 
in the Order of Teutonic Knights, and 
General de la Cavalerie, in the service 
of the Palatinate. He was buried at 
Treves according to the ritual of his 
order. An officer of his stables, clad in 
deep mourning, led, immediately after 
the coffin, his master’s charger, covered 
with housings of black cloth. At the 
moment when the coffin was being de- 
scended into the grave, a skilful blow of 
the hunting knife laid the noble horse 
dead upon its margin, The gravedig- 
gers immediately seized and lowered it 
into the vault upon the coffin of its lord, 
and the earth was shovelled into their 
common grave, 

“ «The ox, cow, swine, stag, dog,boar, 
hare, and certain birds, as the falcon, 
were also sacrificed with the dead in 
pagan times; and we find their remains 
not only in the urns with the burnt 
bones of men, but even in later times 
accompanying the skeletons. The ori- 
gin of the custom can in every case be 
traced up to traditions of heathendom.’ 

“ My experience corroborates Mr. 
Kemble’s statement in every respect. 
For besides bones of the smaller animals, 
those of birds and fish were also repeat- 
edly found.” 


Removing afterwards to a place in 
the same neighbourhood, they came, 
after some less successful attempts, to 
the mouth of an old shaft leading 
down into the calcareous clay :— 


“Close to it was a grave cut out of 
the rock. The shaft was cleared, and 
the flag-stone removed from the en- 
trance ; close to which were the bones of 
a horse. After our previous disappoint- 
ments, it will be admitted that we had 
some cause for misgivings; but all 
doubts disappeared on entering. 

“The cut represents the position of 
the various objects in the tomb. There 
was no confusion here. . The floor was 
covered with the same beautiful pebbles, 
On the niches around all the objects 
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remained as they had been placed twen- 
ty centuries ago. It was a sight replete 
with interest to survey this chamber : 
to examine each urticle as it had been 
pe ggem | placed; to contemplate its 
use ; and to behold the effects of time 
on us proud mortals, ‘ Dust thou art, 
and unto dust thou shalt return,’ was 
exemplified here to the letter. There 
in the stillness of this chamber, lay the 
unruffied dust of the human frame, pos- 
sessing still the form of man. The bones 
had all disappeared, or their outer sur- 
face alone remained, The space occu- 
pied by the head did not exceed the size 
of the palm of the hand ; yet the posi- 
tion of the features could still be traced 
on the undisturbed dust. There was the 
depression for the eyes, the slight Pe. 
minence of the nose, and the mark of 
the mouth ; the teeth being the only 
portion of the entire frame which re- 
main unchanged. The folds in which 
the garments enveloped the body, nay, 
even the knots which bound them, 
could be traced on the dust. 

“ A few enamelled beads were found 
in the right hand of the dead, and some 
walnuts in the left ; and the green mark 
of a copper ring, into which a stone had 
been fixed, was on one finger. Oneach 
niche one body had been placed. The 
coffins, crumbled into powder, had fallen 
in. At the head was a glass bottle ; one 
of these still held about a tablespoonful of 
wine: the nuts and wine being doubtless 
placed there to cheer and support the 
soul in its passage to paradise. There 
was a cup and a rere of glass, 
and an unglazed earthenware lampstood 
in a small niche above the head, This 
tomb was sufficiently spacious to permit 
ten of us to stand upright.” 

The extracts we have given will 
afford a specimen of Dr. M‘Pherson’s 
discoveries in this interesting field of 
inquiry. The conclusions that are to 
be deduced from them are in some 
respects attended with doubt, and 
may require rectification from addi- 
tional information. 

It is plain that we have here found 
an asseinblage of ancient sepulchres, 
containing the remains of men of 
several different nations. Byron ex- 
claims to the traveller on the deadly 
Waterloo, 

“ Stop! for thy tread is on an empire’s 
ust.” 

But here our foot seems to be on the 

dust of many empires. It is possi- 

ble, as some have conjectured, that 
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we have brought to light some cata- 
combs of the Scythian kings. It is 
certain that we have laid bare the 
tombs of the barbaric monarchs of 
Pontus, and of the rulers of the 
Greek cities, on the spot. And it is 
probable that we have also met with 
others containing the bodies of Teu- 
tonic chiefs, though of what precise 
tribe may be a more difficult ques- 
tion. 
Dr. M‘Pherson says, that 


“Of all the relics discovered, none 
have excited more interest, and given 
rise to more speculation amongst anti- 
quarians, than the Fibule, which bear so 
exact an analogy to that class denomi- 
nated Anglo-Saxon, that the general im- 
pression appears to be that they belong- 
ed to one and the same people. The 
Greek emperors, we know, were accus- 
tomed to retain in their pay a Teutonic 
body-guard termed Varangians, meaning 
exiles or wanderers, who were possessed 
of many privileges. These were, in fact, 
Anglo-Saxons, and were joined by their 
countrymen from time to time, as the 
crusades and other causes attracted new 
bands to the East. They became more 
distinguished for valour than the far- 
famed Pretorian bands of Rome, and 
existed in full strength till the last days 
of the Greek empire. In Villehardouin’s 
account of the taking of the city of Con- 
stantinople by the Franks and Venetians, 
he makes repeated mention of this cele- 
brated and singular body of Englishmen, 
forming a guard attendant on the king’s 

erson ; and it is by no means improb- 
able that the Bosphorian kings found it 
also their interest to have their house- 
hold troops composed of this faithful, 
hardy, and erratic race.” 


Dr. M‘Pherson then refers to the 
opinion of other arch@ologists that 
these ornaments date from a period 
far anterior to the Varangians, and 
“ought to be assigned to the bro- 
thers and cousins of their ancestors 
fourteen or fifteen generations back.” 

We confess that we incline to the 
last of the opinions here expressed, 
and are disposed to connect these 
peculiar memorials with the early 
Goths of the Crimea. The ornaments 
which have got among antiquaries 
the name of Anglo-Saxon fibula, 
cannot be considered as peculiar to 
that portion of the Germanic family, 
but seem equally to have been the 
fashion with the Franks and other 
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nations of northern Germany. To 
that division of the Teutonic race 
the Goths themselves belonged, as 
their language unequivocally proves ; 
and it seems less probable that Va- 
rangian Saxons were employed by 
the kings of the Bosporus than that 
we should find in these tombs the 
national ornaments of a powerful 
Teutonic tribe, of whose long estab- 
lishment on the spot we have the 
clearest records. We may observe 
that some of the fibule given by Dr. 
M‘Pherson, in the very expressive 
delineations which illustrate his book, 
have as much of a Frankish as of an 
Anglo-Saxon character. And one 
specimen in particular, embellished, as 
is common, with five spokes or fingers, 
radiating from the semicircular top, 
has a strong resemblance in pattern 
to a fibula engraved in the Abbé 
Cochet’s interesting and instructive 
work, La Normandie Souterraine, 
as found, with other objects, in a 
Merovingian cemetery at Envermeu 
in 1850. 

It would, however, be premature 
to form a definitive opinion on this 
question till we have more materials. 
So far as we are aware, there have as 
yet been no excavations of tombs in 
Dacia or Mosia, where the Goths 
were long settled in great numbers 
and power: and it seems certain 
that, at least after the practice of 
burial had been introduced among 
them by Christianity, there must 
have been many places of interment, 
which might still be traced in those 
regions, and which might afford im- 
portant illustrations of their charac- 
ter and manners, and of the affinity 
of these with those of other nations. 
A hasty generalisation is not to be 
encouraged ; and although the cau- 
tious use of a conjectural or ten- 
tative theory is often beneficial, it 
must be guarded from the tendency 
to give it a dogmatic shape. In- 
quiries, diligently made and faith- 
fully recorded, such as those we have 
now been noticing, become, when 
sufficiently extensive, the ground- 
work for sound conclusions, and help 
us to lift the veil from that large 
portion of the history of our species, 
and even of our own ancestors and 
kinsmen, of which the direct written 
records are imperfect or obscure. 
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COLLEGES AND CELIBACY. 


A DIALOGUE, 


How grandiloquent is that na- 
tional boast, “Every Englishman’s 
house is his castle!” To those, 
however, who have the misfortune 
to inhabit what is called a middle- 
class private house, it seems but im- 
perfectly true; and I think that, like 
many sayings of the kind, it will 
scarcely admit of any searching ana- 
lysis. To the innkeeper, who keeps 
what is admittedly a public-house, 
if a castle, his house is a castle 
which every bagman may storm who 
can pay for his bed and brandy. To 
the insolvent debtor it is a castle 
which a bailiff may penetrate with 
the laundress’s basket, as Wallace 
penetrated the English stronghold 
with the load of hay, and where, 
though the owner may be safe from 
arrest, he is by no means safe from 
execution. To the writer of articles 
for Maga his own house is a castle 
which every intruder or interloper 
thinks himself entitled to besiege, 
and which too many besiegers suc- 
ceed in taking by storm. Oh for a 
portcullis, such a one may exclaim— 
a moat, a drawbridge! Would he 
not be tempted to let the portcullis 
fall on the toes of Assessed Taxes, and 
nail him to the threshold ?—to duck 
in the moat a sleek dun, just avoid- 
ing the coroner ?—to draw up in the 
face of an unwelcome morning caller 
the drawbridge, at the other end of 
which he might stand and wind a 
bugle vainly but melodiously, instead 
of announcing his arrival with that 
abomination of vibration, the house- 
bell ? 

A private house belongs about as 
much to the public as a private soldier 
belongs to his country at large. It 
is no more its own master’s than he 
is his own master. A castle indeed! 
If a castle means a place where you 
sit and fight against all the world 
without, it is one. It is a castle 
which every individual is privileged 
to besiege; and not only every indi- 


vidual, but every nationality. The 
great hardship is, that if you fire on 
the besiegers (as was actually done 
by an Oxford money-lender when 
some under-graduates were removing 
the external decorations of his house), 
or pour melted lead or boiling pitch 
on their heads, you will be inevit- 
ably indicted for assault and battery, 
perhaps manslaughter. -I question 
even if the law would support that 
capital device of Paterfamilias in 
Punch—the garden water-engine. I 
am speaking of one of those dishon- 
estly-built modern houses, high and 
narrow, with their party walls on 
each side, each of which is permeable 
to a nursery piano; thrilled from 
bottom to top by the treble voice of 
the cook in altercation with the 
tiger, and the door of which is fur- 
nished, if not with one of Mr. Ruskin’s 
porches (see the lecture at Edinburgh), 
to screen besiegers from the eyes of 
the besieged, at least with a sunken 
recess, which answers the same pur- 
pose and appended to the side-post 
of which is a tocsin of a door-bell, 
the honest lion-headed knocker of 
a century ago having been super- 
seded. Pliny or Quintilian—I forget 
which—complains of his lodging over 
a bath at Rome, and the discordant 
noises issuing therefrom which dis- 
turbed his studies, the voices of mul- 
titudes shouting and singing and 
whistling, ostler-fashion, as they cur- 
rycombed each other with the strigil, 
splashing of water, and pounding of 
dumb-bells; but there was something 
continuous and monotonous in those 
sounds which would in time cause 
them to be unheeded as habitual; 
and besides this, they did not want 
him, or call upon him. The life of 
a British private house is a con- 
stant fear of invasion from some 
unexpected quarter.* Here every 
idler is licensed to sound your 
tocsin. Not to mention duns, whom 
you may keep off by paying in 





* Thomas Carlyle in his Latter-day Pamphlets, writing in literary desperation, 
states his preference for the luxurious quiet of a model prison. 
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cash, there is the baker, butcher, 
and grocer, calling for orders, the 
last the most pestilent and pertina- 
cious, and all of whom you know, 
if you do not bribe, will attack 
you at the sacred time of Christmas 
with that time-honoured Anglo- 
Saxon weapon, the Bill—and nothing 
but the bill. There is the tramp, 
that peculiar blessing of a free coun- 
try, which will have no passports— 
the honest tramp who does not pre- 
tend to have any business, and the 
hypocritical tramp who pretends to 
have something to sell; the tinker, 
the umbrella-mender, the seller of 
lucifers, the seller of wreaths for 
ladies (an insult to a bachelor), the 
seller of stolen knives, the seller of 
poached rabbits, the buyer of hare- 
skins, the buyer of old clothes, each 
tempting your servants to rob you. 
And then all the nationalities—the 
Italian with his organ, the French- 
man with his Marseillaise, the Ger- 
man captain of the brass-band. Then 
there is the native collector of taxes 
for the Queen, and rates for the 
parish—poor-rate, church-rate, road 
rate, water-rate. My last grievance 
was a library-rate, which I may de- 
scribe as the Nemesis of taxes on 
knowledge, by being a tax in favour 
of knowledge. And then there is 
the whole host of friendly morning 
visitors, whom you cannot tell you 
are not at home without putting a 
white lie in your servants’ mouths. 
Perhaps my miseries are fanciful ; 
but then I am a man of books; and, 
what is of more consequence, I occa- 
sionally put down my thoughts in 
writing. 

How glad I should be if it were 
possible to get a suite of rooms in 
an hotel. I have most distinct and 
pleasant recollections of the uninter- 
rapted quiet of my rooms in a Ger- 
man inn, where I dined at the table 
d’héte every day, and had not a care 
in the world. There must be some 
secret league between hotel-keepers 
and domestic servants which pre- 
vents such an arrangement with us. 
Surely people who do things on a 
large scale might do them more 
economically than those who do 
them on 4 small, and hotel-life ought 
to be more reasonable in price than 
that of a private-house. But as it is 
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at present, the thing is impossible 
We keep our houses for our servants; 
they eat the white bread while we 
eat the brown (stupidly preferring 
the adulterated white); they inha- 
bit our best and cosiest room—the 
kitchen. In every respect they have 
the upper hand of us. I only know 
of one remedy to this evil. Families 
should agree and serve each other 
by alternate months. This would 
only be carrying out, on reciprocal 
principles, the fag-system of the pub- 
lic schools, where it is found that a 
born nobleman can black boots and 
make coffee quite as well as Dick 
Buttons the tiger, or Moll Muddle 
the cook. But in one generation our 
eyes will never behold such an Uto- 
pia. I have, thank my stars, an 
expedient to escape the bustle of my 
own private house. The friend of 
my youth possesses rooms in All 
Angel’s College. He is absent dur- 
ing vacations, and leaves them at my 
disposal. When I want to write 
anything that I think Maga will 
accept, I shut myself up in his rooms 
and sport oak. It is only thus that 
I can prevent the consignment of my 
articles to the limbo of those pro- 
ductions which, like the dishonoured 
shades in Dante, 


“Non hanno battesmo.” 


You perhaps may not know what 
I mean by sporting oak. I do not 
nean wearing the plant in the 
button -hole, as loyal subjects are 
wont on the twenty-ninth of May. 
Sporting oak bears two senses in 
the University. The first sense is 
that of fast young men, which signi- 
fies the breaking down of a friend’s 
or enemy’s door after a supper-party 
by dint of poker or dumb-bell; the 
second, that of quiet students, which 
simply signifies shutting the outer 
door, and keeping it shut in the face 
of all comers without exception. 
Next to the sanctum sanctorum of & 
London club library, there is no se- 
clusion like that of College rooms 
with the oak determinedly sported. 
To all knocks, if any come, one is 
deaf, except to the appeal which is 
seconded by the well-known step and 
voice of the privileged friend. 

To one inhabiting a College, the 
crowd of domestic besiegers is ap- 
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preciably diminished by the porter’s 
lodge, which is a bar to all mere 
vagrants. I have a single drawback, 
though not to be compared with 
those of a private house. The parti- 
tion between Coelebs’s room and the 
next is so thin—the two sets of rooms 
having been formed by the division 
of a great room—that every word 
spoken in one room is audible in 
the next, so that I am compelled 
to be a listener, malgré moi, when— 
which happens,I must say, very seldom 
—there is company in the next room. 
This arrangement has produced the 
anomaly in past times of a roystering 
wine-party in one room, and a prayer- 
meeting in thenext; but that is long, 
long ago. Being unfortunately some- 
times a listener, I am occasionally 
seized in malice with the desire of 
reporting, and I take notes to amuse 
myself of the conversations in the 
next room. When the subject is not 
one of private interest only, I do not 
see the harm of sending my notes to 
Maga; and if they appear in print, 
she must bear the blame. One even- 
ing I was seated thus with my coffee, 
my pipe, and Lion the dog, looking 
with some despair on a blank sheet 
of paper, on which I meant to write 
my reflections on the all-important 
subject of the Sepoy Mutiny, when 
steps were heard in the next room, 
followed by two voices, one of which 
I knew, while the other I knew not. 
One of them I recognised as that of 
my friend Celsus, come up to vote in 
Convocation on some University ques- 
tion; the other was that of a great 
Unknown, whom for distinction’s sake 
I shall call Ccelebs. Modified in 
intensity by the partition, they ar- 
rived at my ears with the spiritual- 
ised dreaminess of the Two Voices of 
Tennyson, and seemed merely to give 
utterance to two conflicting senti- 
ments in my own breast. They soon 
pestered me out of my paper on the 
Sepoy Mutiny; which, indeed, is no 
great loss to myself or the public, as 
I have no practical knowledge of the 
subject. It was rather like the case 
of that hoary sinner Anacreon, whose 
lyre was too much for him, for that 
when he sat down to speak of the 
Atride, and sing of Cadmus, his 
obstinate instrument refused to be 
a to other sounds than those 
Ove. 
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Ca.ess.—Heigh ho! Heigh ho! 

Cr1sus.—What are you sighing 
about, my dear fellow? 

OCateBs.—Simply because I am a 
dear Fellow, and have been so these 
fifteen years; for that is the pre- 
sent length of my engagement with 
Patience Hope. I was_five-and- 
twenty when I was elected, and I 
threw my fellowship at the fair one’s 
feet, with a magnanimous intention 
of instantly sacrificing it. The in- 
tention was overruled ; how or why, 
I hardly know. I only know that 
in a month or two I shall strike 
forty, and Patience, who was a lass 
of eighteen once, will strike thirty- 
three. I cannot think what pos- 
sessed me to pass that last vacant 
living in Huntingdonshire. There 
was a clear five hundred a-year, a 
capital house, garden, stable, nursery, 
and some of the best fixtures of the 
Pitchcroft within a mile of the glebe. 
No dissenters; excellent society; a 
trout stream at the bottom of the 
garden; all the poor taken care of 
by the benevolence of an adjacent 
nobleman. 

Cxtsus.—Avarice, my dear boy— 
avarice! have you not read all the 
letters in the Times, proving how 
any man can live like a gentleman 
on three hundred a-year, not to say 
five? 

Carress.—I have—I have indeed. 
But then! you know I looked down 
the list of our preferment in the 
calendar, and I saw there the name 
of the Reverend Jonah Blacksheep, 
whose living of a thousand a-year 
has been sequestered, and who has 
attained the respectable age of eighty 
in a foreign debtors’ prison; the 
name of the Reverend Markham 
Woodcock, who I heard was afflicted 
with gout, which showed a tendenc 
to fly to his stomach, and who wi 
be seventy-nine his next birthday, 
but whom, having dropt in upon un- 
awares, I found knee-deep in turnips 
last September, blazing away at the 
birds; the name of the Reverend 
Ambrose Highflyer, whom I thought 
seventy-six years or so of fasting— 
for he is said to have fasted in his 
infancy—would have laid ere now in 
a cruciform but not premature grave, 
but who appeared the other day at 
Oxford to vote for taking away Mr. 
Lax’s degree, who wrote that Pela- 
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gian book, in rude and radiant health, 
which, if I had not been assured of 
his habits, I should have averred 
could have resulted only from port- 
wine and plenty of exercise. Why, 
sir, his face under his white hair 
looked like a peony capped with 
snow, if snows and peonies ever may 
be supposed to come together. No, 
the case is getting desperate. Hea- 
ven knows, it is not the deuth but 
the living of these good men that I 
long for. They are said to have an 
excellent custom at the sister Uni- 
versity, which we should do well to 
imitate. At certain periods of the 
year they have up their Incumbents 
from the country, and ply them libe- 
rally with whist and wine. 


“ Reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis.” 
Kings are (or is) said to ply with many 
cups, &c.—Hor. 


After these anniversaries, the good 
cheer, united with want of exercise, 
inducing apoplectic seizures, gene- 
rally operates in creating vacancies. 
But seriously speaking, I think 
Government ought to pension off 
these officers of the church militant, 
in whose feeble hands the best- 
ordered parishes become overgrown 
with moral and religious weeds. 
Cxtsus.—The duties of Govern- 
ment appear nowadays to be un- 
derstood in a very limited degree. 
The country has suffered for years 
past from chronic misgovernment. /A 
man must be an idiot who expects 
good government from a coterie of 
Whigs, as long as they beget Whig- 
lings, and have offices to put them 
in. When have the Whigs ever fa- 
thered one wholesome measure, or 
made one disinterested appointment ? 
Whom did they delight to honour? 
Not the brave, not the good, not 
the honest, not the hard-working. 
Feather-bed soldiers, fat million- 
aires, aristocratic rowés, courtiers and 
chamberlains, well-connected clergy- 
men of mild manners and Low- 
Church principles, all milk and in- 
nocent stupidity, side by side with 
clever men about town who play 
their cards well, literally and meta- 
phorically—such are their especial fa- 
vourites.” And yet they allowed their 
poliee to prosecute low cardsharpers 
in railway-carriages, and affect moral 
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horror at the state of the public 
streets. Moral and religious hypo- 
crisy was the last phase of degrada- 
tion to which these men arrived, 
And because they called themselves 
the friends of the people, the people 
were fools enough to give them 
unlimited tenure of office, little sus- 
pecting how atrociously they were 
betrayed and insulted in every one 
of their public acts. At last their 
hour came. But I fear it came too 
late. To repair the mischief their 
predecessors have done will tax the 
utmost energies of Lord Derby’s 
government. It has to restore # 
belief in the justice and impartiality 
of administration at home, as well as 
to retrieve our national character 
abroad, which despots and democrats 
alike have learned to treat with con- 
tempt, in consequence of the atro- 
cious double-dealing of Lord Palm- 
erston and his satellites. Truly the 
British people is the most long-suffer- 
ing in the world. I have no patience 
with any one who names the name of 
Government when the Whigs are in 
office. ‘They never did, and never 
will, govern the country. They only 
treat it as a huge game-preserve for 
the sustenance and recreation of_ 
their idle selves and idle hangers-on, / 
CaeBs.—But what is the reason 
that our honoured Lord and Chan- 
cellor, as he is called in the Bidding- 
Prayer, cannot form a Government 
that will stand, because it cannot 
command a Parliamentary majority ? 
Cr.sus.—Assuming this to be true, 
it is for the simple reason that he 
is too honest a man for the times— 
wishes to have honest supporters—-and, 
not possessing the lantern of Dioge- 
nes, cannot find a sufficiency of them. 
But I deny that we are fallen so 
low. There is still honesty enough 
in the independent members of the 
House to cause them to rally to the 
side of a thoroughly honest Govern- 
ment; and in case of their failing 
him, Lord Derby may appeal to the 
country with a fair hope of his inten- 
tions not being misunderstood. His 
Government was the only solution of 
the difficulty in which the coltepee 
of the Whigs placed her Majesty., The 
Tories, whatever their faults bé as 
a party, never lie; they say to the 
country that they are essentially a 
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monarchical and aristocratical party, 
and democratical only so far as it is 
conducive to the interests of all that 
the people should have a voice in 
public affairs.| The Whigs call the 
old dotard Démos their lord and 
master, and meanwhile rule his se- 
cond childhood with a rod of iron— 
making a great fuss about educating 
him, that they may teach him to sign 
his name, and make a will in their 
favour. As the demagogues befooled 
Demos in Aristophanes by imitating 
and encouraging his foibles and 
fantasies, so did Palmerston befool 
John Bull by professing to be in his 
own person the incarnation of the 
national character,—making it, in 
the mean time, supremely ridiculous 
in the eyes of surrounding nations. 
Here in Oxford, as we say again in 
the Bidding-Prayer, they have played 
their old game. They have cajoled 
the people with the name of Univer- 
sity Reform, yet their Royal Com- 
mission has left the rankest social 
evil, the Celibacy of College Fellows, 
undisturbed. 

What the country wants is not po- 
’ jitical reform, which serves, under 
Whig regime, as a perpetual seton of 
discontent. We have had too much 
of it. It all results in oligarchical 
centralisation, and nothing else. We 
want social reform. We want the 
people made better and happier. We 
want our towns well drained and 
well supplied with water. We want 
good sensible schools, not to teach the 
“ ologies,” but duty to God and man 
and common things. We want the 
poor improved, not by teaching them 
sedition and infidelity, but by teach- 
ing them, in respecting their betters,to 
respect themselves. We want, above 
all, an increase of innocent leisure and 
innocent pleasure for our overdriven 
labourers, and the tie which binds 
the rich to the poor strengthened by 
a wholesome feeling of dependence, 
not slackened by a miserable theory 
of independence and equality. 

Ca .ess.— Agreeing with you that 
we want a great many things which 
we cannot have, I am not quite pre- 
pared, in spite of all my personal 
complaints, to hold that it would be 
well to allow College Fellows to 
marry. It would clog the succession. 
Fellowships weuld only be deter- 
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mined by death or succession to a 
living. There would be so few lite- 
rary prizes for aspiring young men. 

ELsus.—I am glad that you have 
brought forward the most cogent of 
all the popular arguments on that 
subject first, as I hope that I can an- 
swer it to your satisfaction. 

I scarcely think that clogging the 
succession, even if the danger were 
admitted to be founded on fact, ‘ 
would be so great an evil. Under 
present circumstances, the extent to 
which it would take place would not 
be very appreciable. The necessity 
being removed of taking holy orders, 
which by statute applied to the 
whole of the Fellows of certain Col- 
leges, a part of the Fellowships 
would become vacant on acceptin 
church preferments. The Cleri 
Fellows would marry on their Fel- 
lowships joined with College Tutor- 
ships in the case of the resident, 
with curacies in the case of the non- 
resident, and in due course of time 
would succeed to preferment which 
would relieve them from overwork, 
having previously undergone paro- 
chial training, which ought to be in 
all cases a requisite for the acceptance 
of a benefice. They would not, as 
now, come to their livings new to the 
kind of work, after having frittered 
away their most energetic days in the 
zoophytic life of the common room, 
And it does, indeed, seem monstrous 
that, in the case of the clerical foun- 
dations, Fellows should be required to 
take holy orders by the statutes, and 
then, if they marry, they should be ont 
out of the succession to College pre- 
ferment,—the Article of the Church 
of England expressly delaring that 
“ Bishops, Priests, and Deacons may 
marry at their discretion,” in, terms 
rather recommending the act than 
otherwise. Colleges appear to me to 
be relieved from obedience to their 
statutes when that obedience clashes, 
with the laws and customs of the 
State and Church to which they 
belong. And, indeed, it is hard to 
see how a man puts his College under 
superior obligations to provide for 
him, because he continues to enjoy 
its funds. But I think that, granting 
the utmost validity to the argument 
of clogging the succession, the evil is 
not so great as it would appear at 
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first sight. It is anything but de- 
sirable that in this country too many 
young men should be tempted to en- 

ein the profession of scholarship 
or literature by a multiplication of 
temporary and illusory prizes. Li- 
terature with us, except in a few 
cases, is not remunerative. It is well 
that it should not be. We do not 
want many books written, but a few 
good books. We do not want many 
professors ; we do want many school- 
masters; but the schoolmaster’s pro- 
fession is a speciality, and a know- 
ledge of how to deal with the youthful 
character is of far more importance 
than high literary attainments. If a 
parent wishes to consult the happi- 
ness of his sons, in nine cases out of 
ten he will nearly confine their educa- 
tion to teaching them to ride, shoot, 
and speak the truth, and then they 
will be fitted to live and thrive in the 
colonies, unless they will have lands 
of their own to farm in the mother 
country; or he will teach them 
honesty, and put them into commer- 
cial positions to practise that rare 
virtue. Business is so much an all- 
in-all with our people, that a literary 
profession is scarcely acknowledged 
at all. A man engaged in such pur- 
suits is expected to be a clergyman 
or a barrister, else he is a creature 
without caste. I do not say whether 
this ought to be or not; but such is 
the undeniable fact. Literary prizes, 
then, ought to be few and far between, 
but, when once gained, worth hav- 
ing—not bound to the condition of a 
selfish celibacy. Sinecures ought to be 
few ; but sinecure incomes are un- 
doubtedly wanted by those who would 
employ their time to the advantage of 
the world in professorial or literary 
labour. The emoluments of their 
pursuits per se do not allow even the 
ablest men to keep pace with the ex- 
penditure of the times. If it be said 
that even able men would lapse into 
laziness in case a permanent and un- 
conditional provision were secured to 
them, I would answer, that such a 
case would be rare; for in electing to 
Fellowships, the elector ought to take 
care to choose none but candidates of 
known activity of mind; and again, 
College Fellowships would not be of 
sufficient value to enable a man to 
live entirely without labour of some 


sort; they would merely keep the 
wolf from his door, and prevent the 
constant wear and tear of pecuniary 
difficulties from impairing his mental 
elasticity. 

Caress.—But Fellowships were 
not founded with the object of secur- 
ing literary sinecures. It has always . 
been usual, in administering bequests, 
to consider the wishes of the testator, 

Crtsus.—And most justly. I do 
not at all hold with those who would 
wish to look upon the College founda- 
tions as national property, to be ad- 
ministered according to the discretion 
or caprice of the Government of the 
time being, and under the unworthy 
plea that they have been so much 
tampered with already, that it mat- 
ters little what further changes are 
made. But in considering the wishes 
of testators, in order to prevent gross 
practical inconsistencies such as exist 
under the present system, trustees 
ought to take into account the 
changes of time, and consider what 
they would conscientiously believe 
founders and benefactors to have 
wished had they been living now. 
Most of the Colleges were founded 
under Roman Catholics; a few only 
under Protestant auspices. The 
founders and benefactors were all of 
them men of mark in their time— 
not retrograde men, but men rather in 
advance of their age than behind it; 
and being liberal in deed as well 
as word, they doubtless wished to do 
all possible good with their money. 
The Roman Catholic founders, as a 
rule, were not bigots or Jesuits; but 
they wished, as far as lay in their 
power, to assert the independence of 
the English Church of the See of 
Rome, though they wished at the same 
time to preserve its Catholic spirit. 
Accordingly, they founded corporate 
bodies, which were intended to be 
an amendment on the monasteries. 
The advancement of general learn- 
ing and literature was their first 
object; but they were not, at the 
same time, so entirely and roman- 
tically unselfish as to wish to reap 
no personal good from their open- 
handed benevolence. Such good 
would not accrue to them in the 
flesh, but to their souls after their 
decease. Accordingly, they insti- 
tuted a body of clerks, whose espe- 
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cial business it was to devote them- 
selves to a literary life. They were, 
of course, to be celibates, as other- 
wise they could not have been 
clerks; but their clerical functions 
were to consist in singing masses for 
the deliverance of the founder’s soul 
from purgatory; in the exceptional 
cases of lay Fellowships, according to 
the notions of the time, they thought 
that celibacy was also a necessary 
condition of the erery life. In the 
middle ages they might well have 
thought so; outside the walls of 
colleges and monasteries all was 
moil and broil. Every Englishman's 
house was his castle more emphati- 
cally than now; every grange was 
moated and defensible. Only in 
sanctuaries free from violence could 
learning thrive; and these sane- 
tuaries were not made for the ac- 
commodation of families. But the 
case is altered now. A man may 
carry out his studies equally well in 
a modern country- house as in a 
medixval castle; and if he has only 
a lock to his den, such pursuits are 
quite compatible with a numerous 
family. As it is now, the intentions 
of founders are in a great measure 
defeated. The most courageous and 
energetic men will marry. They 
leave the University, and go out into 
the world. But it was the object of 
the founders to keep such within 
the walls of the University for educa- 
tional and literary purposes. It 
seems to me, then, that from a 
slavish attempt to adhere to the 
letter of founders’ intentions, the 
spirit of those intentions is most 
widely departed from, and most com- 
pletely frustrated, 

As for the Protestant foundations, 
they are scarcely a case in point. 
England was slow to accept the 
spirit of the Reformation. It was 
difficult to get rid of the old idea of 
the meritoriousness of celibacy, and 
the continuance of the feeling was 
supported notoriously by the exam- 
ple and precept of the Virgin Queen. 
It is surely a personal insult to her 
most gracious majesty Queen Vic- ¥ 
toria, that her excellent example 
obtains so little honour now. What 
was a loyal deference to the Sove- 
reign’s wishes in Elizabeth's time, 
becomes rank disloyalty now. Hew 
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can these use the services of the 
Church, containing prayers for her 
most gracious Majesty and all the 
Royal Family, who, by their exam- 
ple, cast a slur upon holy matri- 
mony ? 

There is not the slightest doubt 
that, had those founders been living 
now, having the same objects in 
view, they would not in their foun- 
dations have enacted a premium on 
the abjuration of wedlock ; for their 
special object was the enhancement 
of the efficiency of the University— 
their general object was the advance- 
ment of sound education and useful 
learning. 

Ca.xess.— But if you were to 
encourage the residence of married 
Fellows engaged in tuition within the 
walls of the University, it would under- 
mine the Collegiate system. 

Cetsus.—Before I admit the truth 
of your argument, you must prove to 
me how far it is expedient that the 
Collegiate system should be kept up. - 

Ca ess.—Surely it is a great ad- 
vantage to young men that, while in 
the University, they should be con- 
fined within the walls of Colleges 
where not only is their moral con- 
duct superintended by officers ap- 
pointed for the purpose, but their 
studies are watched by College tutors 
who know them personally, instead 
of being merely directed by University 
professors, who only care for them as 
members of their classes. 

Cexisus.— As for moral superin- 
tendence, unless it is carried much 
farther than the present system 
allows to the most vigilant tutor, I 
cannot attach any great weight to 
it. I remember some old lines which 
I heard when a boy, quoted probably 
from Terr Filius, or some lampoon 
of the same date :-— 


“ When to Oxford I do come, 
Then I must have a cap and gown, 
And then a tutor I must have, 
And ten to one but he proves a knave, 
And little he cares what I do by day, 
So that I come home by night and pray. 
He goes and buys me Aristotle, 
I go and — it for a bottle, 
And Euclid’s Elements I pack 
For a better element—good sack.” 


Tutors are not knaves now, but 
honest men to a man, Still their 
power extends to making clean t 
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outside of the cup and platter, and 
the only power of moral coercion 
which they possess besides personal 
influence, which is equally available 
under any circumstances, consists in 
confining students to hall, gates, and 
chapel—viz., making them dine in hall 
every day, forbidding them to leave 
College after locking-up, and ordering 
them to be present at morning and 
evening prayers; in short, it is much 
of the nature of a military arrest, 


' and that would not be thought in 


the army any great moral safeguard. 
And their superintendence in study 
amounts to this, that a College tutor, 
standing midway between the profes- 
sor and private tutor, is neither the 
one nor the other; nor can he be. His 
public lectures are limited to the 
men of his own College, his private 
instructions are confined to such 
spare hours as he can afford to give 
gratuitously to individual men; and 
such hours must necessarily be de- 
ducted from his own reading, which 
ought to be a preparation for his pub- 
lic lectures. 

Ce ess.—But do you not think 
the College tutors a most useful body, 
and a necessary element in the consti- 
tution of the University? 

Ceisus—A most useful body I 
admit they are, but their usefulness 
would be increased by the dissolution 
of the body into its members; and a 
necessary element in the constitution 
of the University I think they are 
not, but rather an obstacle to the full 
development of the University sys- 
tem. As long as the College tutors 
exist as a body, the offices of the 
University professors must be nearly 
honorary. The best hours of the 
forenoon are all taken up by the com- 
pulsory attendance of all the under- 
graduates on College lectures, and 
the professors can only lecture in 
their afternoon hours, devoted to: ex- 
ercise and recreation, by the custom 
of the place. Reading undergra- 
duates complain almost universally 
of the nuisance of necessary atten- 
dance on College lectures; because, 
although the tutor may be most able, 
he does not happen to lecture on the 
particular subjects comprised in the 
curriculum of their study. College 
lectures are certainly useful, however, 
as a roll-call for idle men, preventing 


them from spending the whole day 
as they might otherwise do, in hunt- 
ing or other expensive idleness; but 
this object might surely be gained b 
some other means less complicated. 
The professorial system cannot be 
carried out until the system of Col- 
lege tuition is utterly abolished. In 
some few cases a beginning has been 
made, More than one College has, 
with especial liberality of views 
and true insight into the necessities 
of the University, set apart a por- 
tion of its funds for founding an 
University Professorship connected 
with one of its own Fellowships, 
with liberty to marry. The pro- 
fessor thus enjoys both an academi- 
cal and a collegiate standing; and 
he is adequately, thongh not extra- 
vagantly, paid for his labours. The 
experiment has been most eminently 
successful, if we can judge by the 
crowds of students from all parts 
who gladly avail themselves of the 
public instructions of these distin- 
guished gentlemen. This good ex- 
ample has also been imitated in part, 
with similar success, by other Colleges, 
and success will doubtless lead to 
further imitation, until the Tutorial 
system is entirely merged in the Pro- 
fessorial. 

Catess.—But the private super- 
intendence of the students’ studies, 
how is that to be done? 

Cetsus. — Unquestionably by a 
body pf men, who, as they exist at 
present, are indispensable in the in- 
struction of the University, but have 
no authorised standing or position, 
being looked upon somewhat in the 
light of Sudras among Brahmins, or 
curates among rectors; a body of 
men, the fruits of whose labours ap- 
pear in the class-lists and in the ex- 
quisite scholarship of some of the 
leading men of the world in Church, 
Bar, or Senate; a body of men who 
work harder, and for less pay, than 
any other body of men in the Uni- 
versity ; the private tutors, or Coaches 
as they are termed by their friends 
and patrons the undergraduates, 
Let the ablest of the College tutors, 


‘or all of them if you please, be en- 


dowed as University professorships ; 
let attendance on a certain number 
of their lectures be made compulsory 
on all undergraduates, with the pay- 
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ment of a moderate fee—for it is 
right that the teacher should be re- 
membered— 


Oavuatery tt tov diddoxardov— 


and what costs nothing is little 
valued ; and let the rest of the able 
men be employed as private tutors, 
at the option of the undergraduates 
who employ them; it being compe- 
tent for any young man who chooses 
to rely on his own resources, to pre- 
pare himself for examination without 
their aid; the public lectures being 
indeed sufficient, with diligence super- 
added ; while those who have their 
pockets better furnished than their 
brains, may spare their brains extra 
work by employing private tutors. 
At the same time, the expense might 
be lessened by a private tutor taking 
several men together who are read- 
ing the same book, and lowering the 
fee in proportion. The great evil of 
the Private Tuition system, that it 
is apt to become a system of dodges 
and cram, might be easily obviated 
by giving scope and variety to the 
examinations. 

Ce.ess.—Then the Colleges would 
be of no use. 

Cersus.—Pardon me, The ad- 
vantages they possess as temporary 
residences for undergraduates and 
uumarried college-ofticers (for the 
marriage of Fellows should of course 
be modified by the wants of the 
Colleges, and it would be no hardship 
to make the janior Fellows reside as 
Deans and Bursars in turn) are 
manifold and various. They farnish 
excellent and quiet lodgings, which 
are easily locked up, and left vacant 
in vacation time—the porter’s lodge 
securing them from intrasion. Their 
cooking establishments and services 
of plate are not to be despised. No 
similar establishments, undertaken 
with private means, could, I think, 
compete with them in the economy 
of their arrangements ; and they have 
each the advantage of the supervision 
of a resident Head, chosen from 
among the Fellows, or former Fel- 
lows—an arrangement which, as at 
present existing, could scarcely be 
altered for the better. If it were 
thought that the general moral dis- 
cipline of the University at large 
would be diminished by a diminu- 
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tion of the number of resident college- 
officers, it would be easy to remedy 
this evil by strengthening the Proc- 
torial staff; and the additional funds 
for this purpose might be supplied 
from the sum of the revenues of the 
Colleges, as such an arrangement 
would be advantageous to certain 
members of their corporate body. 
Six Proctors instead of two Proctors, 
and four Pro-proctors, might be 
e’ected, each with the power, as 
now, of nominating two Pro-proctors 
as his.vicegerents. Even at present, 
in cases where the Proctorial staff is 
unusually vigilant, six officers can- 
not be ubiquitous, or suffice to see 
that nothing improper goes on in the 
streets of an extended town. To 
keep up the form and semblance of 
the old system, there would be no 
objection to giving the two senior 
Proctors a — in rank over 
the rest. cannot think that it 
would be a disadvantage to the 
young men themselves if there were 
more men lodging in the town, and 
only connected with their Colleges 
by the ties of Chapel and Hall, or 
if all married undergraduates were 
relieved from the necessity of being 
affiliated to any. 

Ce.ess.—Your plan of having 
married Fellows resident in the Uni- 
versity would naturally create, in 
process of time, an extensive ladies’ 
society. Balls and  conversazioni 
would be the result; romantic at- 
tachments, early engagements, and a 
serious detriment to the- studies of 
the place. 

Ce.sus.—I think the detriment to 
study would not be very great. Such 
romantic attachments would, in quite 
as many cases, furnish a stimulus, 
which no other motive can supply, to 
the energies of youth. Besides, they 
are formed in the country even at 
present, and, in most cases of. the 
kind, act as a most “Check 
on wild propensities. They would 
be a still more powerful agency, if a 
young man were to carry on his 
studies at that period of life when he 
receives that stamp of his merits, 
which is to influence greatly the 
success of his career in after life, 
under the eyes of his fair one. As 
to the danger to the young lasses 
from being reared in such en atmo- 
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sphere of lads, I do not think much 
of it. Young ladies are naturally 
susceptible ; but when they have 
opportunities of comparison and 
chsios amongst a great number, they 
are far less likely to fall in love im- 
prudently than when their choice is 
more limited, and generally in exact- 
ly that proportion, If you wish a 
girl to do a foolish thing, the right 
way to bring it about is to shut her 
up in a country-house, keep her from 
“coming out” as long as possible, 
invite no gentlemen, and give her 
no opportunities of speaking to any- 
thing masculine above the rank of a 
handsome footman or athletic game- 
keeper. Kingsley’s Honoria is by 
no means an impossible or impro- 
bable example. Brought in contact 
every day of their lives with a variety 
of gentlemanly and cultivated cha- 
racters, as well as others, young ladies 
are apt to form a finer judgment of 
men than when they see them at 
rare intervals, and few of them, under 
which circumstances they are apt to 
appear either angelically or diaboli- 
cally fascinating. And it is difficult 
to overestimate female influence in 
keeping up a manly and chivalric 
tone among the students of Universi- 
ties. With us in Oxford, Iam sorry 
to say, the absence of such a feeling, 
in certain undergraduate acts, has 
been occasionally felt. On public 
occasions, the amusements of the 
townspeople have been insolently 
interfered with by a clique of rude 
youths, who have been themselves 
conspicuous by making a noise and 
smoking tobacco, to the great annoy- 
ance of the females present, so as to 
scare away ladies from such innocent 
recreations, and to call for the active 
interference of the authorities. Ger- 
man students, with all their external 
and partly affected roughness, would 
have been utterly incapable of such 
solecisms in good breeding. Amongst 
them there may be a certain tradi- 
tional republican independence and 
contempt of all who are not students, 
but the vulgar assumption of riches, 
or rather pretended riches, is equally 
foreign to their taste and manner. 
Such an assumption, I regret to say, 
is one of the crying evils of our Uni- 
versity. Besides its unpleasantness 
to others, it has a most pernicious 


and demoralising effect on the stu- 
dents themselves. Sons of poor in- 
cumbents and curates endeavour to 
vie with those of noblemen in the 
airs of expenditure, being in many 
cases tyrannised over by the basest 
description of public opinion—too 
often a legacy of the public schools 
they have recently quitted. I cannot 
help thinking that the partial de- 
struction of the Collegiate system 
would effect much good in this 
direction. For it is within the walls 
of Colleges, some of them possessing 
a traditionary prestige, that sets are 
spawned, and the feeling of close 
sets is notoriously worse than that 
of more extended bodies. 

Ca.rezs.—But how, in Oxford, are 
your married Fellows to be housed ? 
It is most notoriously difficult to get 
a habitation in that town that a 
man of any taste can live in. And 
you would not put them in the sub- 
urbs, which are inconveniently dis- 
tant, and built in the most gimcrack 
manner. 

Ce.sus.—It is high time that the 
University should look to the possi- 
bility of getting a hold on the archi- 
tecture of the town. At present the 
tenure of house-property is so bad 
that lath and plaster houses in the 
most poverty-stricken style are built 
whenever a fire creates an opening, 
which it often does. Let the Uni- 
versity, imbued with a better taste, 
grant premiums from those surplus 
funds which it votes on irrelevant 
objects, to builders who will do 
something for the domestic architec- 
ture of the place, and assimilate it 
to that of the colleges, by building in 
a Gothic style ; or better, gradually 
buy up portions of the streets, and 
rebuild them as fitting habitations 
for its own members. 

Ce ezs.—But, after all, do you 
not think that the advantages of 
bachelorhood are underrated, and 
those .of matrimony overrated? A 
bachelor is self-contained, indepen- 
dent, compact. He can go anywhere, 
or do anything. He can undergo no 
great misfortunes or troubles. No- 
thing can much hurt him. If he 
loses all his money, he has only his 
own mouth to fill by his labour ; and 
if he is a College Fellow, Alma Mater 
still takes care of him; he is always 
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sure of a knife and fork when he is 
out of work; whereas the anxieties 
of a married man are increased in pro- 
portion to the numbers of his family. 
A bachelor Fellow in this care-ridden 
country is without a care. 
Cetsus.—True to a certain extent. 
But we cannot live our lives twiee 
over. There are certain things en- 
joined by nature to be done at cer- 
_ tain times of life, and he who dis- 
~obeys the dictates of nature is sure 
to have to pay for it sooner or later. 
For instance, I am just your age. 
I married at thirty, which was by no 
means unreasonably early. I have 
had great troubles, but I would not 
change with you, for I have also en- 
joyed hours of happiness, that are 
worth years of an opium-sucking, 
lotos-eating life, such as you have 
led. Men of books are worth little 
unless they have sympathies with 
men, and no man can sympathise 
with others who cuts himself off 
from all the stronger feelings of his 
kind. Monks have been learned 
men, but their learning is as dry as 
a chip; there is nothing in all they 
have written to speak to the heart, 
and so the whole of monastic litera- 
ture, or nearly so, remains a dead- 
weight on library shelves, You have 
been enjoying a Fellowship for years, 
which I have lost; but for me— 


Tladi¢ rot yobvacr manndcovow— 


I feel myself young again in my 
children, and have an interest in the 
world’s future, which without them 
I could not possess. What have 
you to show for the years that are 
past? I may have nothing but my 
little ones; but when awake, they 
are wide awake, full of life, and fun, 
and vivacity, and taking an interest 
in little things, which the wisest of 
us would do well to imitate. Asleep, 
they are cherubim. 

Ce.ess.—But the fact is, no man 
but a Cockney can marry, as the 
Times says, on three hundred a-year. 
I have been always used to ride, and 
shoot, and fish, and go about the 
world. I must go to Norway this 
long vacation, for that mischievous 
book by Ccelebs, “ The Collegian in 
- Lapland,” has completely turned my 
head by the zest with which he 
speaks of the wild sports of those 
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arctic solitudes. Debarred from 
travelling, as the summer comes 
round, I feel as restless as a wild 
beast in a eage. The affection is 
physical, as utterly involuntary to 
me as sneezing or coughing. 
Cetsus.—You might avoid the 
causes that irritate your nose and 
throat. If your passion for these 
things is insurmountable, I should 
like to recommend Miss Patience 
Hope to give you up altogether, for 
you are not a fit subject for matrimony. 
But look at the matter quietly, and 
philosophically. If your wife is a 
sensible woman, she will not be 
jealous of your exercise-taking pro- 
pensities. It is the nations who do 
not love those things that make their 
women jealous. Means _ allowing, 
you will be able to indulge those 
tastes at rare intervals, and you will 
be able to enjoy the recollection of 
them for the rest of your time. The 
occasional holiday is sweeter than 
constant leisure, as sleep after. work 
is sweeter than perpetually lying in 
bed. For my part, I always laid down 
in my early youth these objects as 
necessary to my happiness—a good , 
dog, a good horse, and a good wife. 


I have ed them all to my 
heart’s content at different points of 
my career. This is better than not 


having had them at all, or having 
had them, not so good but simultane- 
ously. I have done most of the 
things that moneyed men do, but not 
all at the same time; and time, as 
the great Kant of Kénigsberg says, 
has no real existence, but is a mere 
form in which, nolentes volentes, we 
pack up our ideas. 

Ca.tess.—I cannot agree with 
Kant. A mere idea-case would not 
have the power to produce white hairs 
and wrinkles. I cannot help looking 
upon time as the old sa of 
| ew belief, who delights in mowing 

own all the fairest flowers of life. 

Crtsus.—Be it so, if you will ; but 
he is a sower as well as a mower. If 
he cuts off the hopes of youth that 
lie in his path, he dibbles in the en- 
joyments of adlvancing years. By the 
plan you pursue he cuts down the 
spring-flowers, and no winter crop is 
sown. We are both arrived at about 
that central point in the longest hu- 
man life which supplied to Dante his 
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mature and solemn inspiration. We 
can no longer accept dreams for facts ; 
and facts, to a rightly thinking mind, 
are far more satisfactory than dreams, 
and in their investigation we light 
upon mines of unimagined richness 
and beauty, simply by putting chains 
on the imagination, popularly so 
called. By prolonging a dreamful 
existence beyond the natural era, 
dreams become prosaic, and we miss 
all the real poetry of life. 
Catess—But by breaking down 
the bridge of refuge behind me, and 
marrying Patience Hope, as you 
would have me do, the prosaic diffi- 
culties with which I should have to 
struggle would soon counteract the 
healthier influences of doing the right 
thing at the right time. Fancy a man 
whose musings are of divine philo- 
sophy, being puzzled about how to 
meet his coal-merchant’s bill. 
Cxtsus.—Think of the coals as 
black diamonds. Look at matter- 
of-fact. Here are we two in the same 
boat, as far as time is concerned ; equi- 
distant, as far as present appearances 
go, from the ocean of eternity. I have 
more to show for life than you have. 
I have suffered, but that has perhaps 
increased my zest for enjoyment. Oc- 
casional hunger is far better for ap- 
petite than eating, after the German 
fashion, many meals a-day. My course 
has been rough and stormy. Many a 
time did actual shipwreck stare me in 
the face; but, thanks to the benevolent 
Meecenas who gave me that Devon- 
‘shire living, the water which I sail on 
now is quite as smooth as yours, and 
my boat is laden with some rare fruits 
which yours does not appear to carry. 
I have children, who will be grown 
up, in all probability, to close my eyes 
in my last sleep. Yours, if you marry 
still, will scarcely be tall enough. 
Caress.—Buat you might have been 
childless. 
Cztsus.— In that case I should 
s a pleasant partner to share 
the independence of that childless- 
ness. We might have flown round 
the world like Francesca da Rimini 
and her lover in Hades, but in more 
agreeable mood, and amused each 
other with our mutual comments on 
everybody and everything. 
Cexess.—But children are a great 
responsibility. 


Cetsus.—So is mankind. “No 
man liveth for himself ;” and it is hard 
to substitute a vague general interest 
in the wellbeing of one’s kind, for the 
particular interest one ought to feel in 
one’s own flesh and blood. 

Ca.ess.—But the interest in chil- 
dren is semi-selfish. How much good 
is done in the world by enfranchised 
old maids who take care of the chil- 
dren of others! 

Crisus.—By old maids, I grant 
you. The self-denying nature of 
women will expand itself, and her 
heart, 


* Like a tendril accustomed to cling, 
Let it grow where it will, cannot flourish 
alone, 
But will cling to the nearest and weakliest 


ing 
It can twine with itself, and make closely 
its own.” 


The shade.of Moore will excuse my 
slight alteration. I do not think that 
old bachelors exist, except in rare in- 
stances, for any such good purpose. 
It is the nature of man, not of wo- 
man, when cut off from the natural 
fountains of sympathy, to grow more 
lazy and selfish every day, until his 
removal from the earth is hailed as 
the removal of an obstructing nui- 
sance. 

Ca.ess.—Yet you cannot but al- 
low that some bachelors as monks 
are sometimes as strong in deeds of 
charity as women. 

Crisus.—Such cases are excep- 
tional. Give monks an opportunity 
of living an ultra heroic life, like the 
brotherhoods of St. Bernard, or an 
essentially active and studious one, 
like that of San Lazzaro at Venice, 
and they may do great good in their 
way. But such will never be the 
case with our anomalous Protestant 
monks of Oxford. If vows of celibacy 
had been taken, the hopelessness of 
the case might certainly induce them 
to turn their minds to some peculiar 
energetic pursuits, but as nine-tenths 
of them are dreaming of future ma- 
trimony, the dream produces a film 
before their eyes which prevents them 
from seeing any earnest work in the 
world. They can only look upon their 
existence in the University as provi- 
sional, and nothing good can grow in 
an unsettled mind, any more than & 
seed can strike in a soil which is per- 
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petually stirred up. A Fellowship 
does not preclude matrimony ; it only 
furnishes a bribe, too strong for an 
indolent nature to resist, to continue 
in an unnatural state of life; a pre- 
mium on suppressing a feeling which, 
though in part selfish, is yet con- 
nected with all that is holiest and 
noblest in human nature. 

Ca.rezs.— Of course you mean 
sexual love. But how evanescent it 
is in its most refined form. 

Cetsus. — Granted. But that is 
not the fault of the object, but of the 
subject.. While it lasts, it is the apo- 
theosis of humanity. Even if it does 
not last, to have had a glimpse into 
the holy of holies is not without its 
advantages. No man or woman, un- 
der the true influence of the feeling 
as existing among the Teutonic na- 
tions, but becomes better, holier, 
purer, truer, and nobler for the time 
being. Time appears to stop, and 
become for the nonce eternity. The 
mistress is not an angel, the lover is 
not a demi-god, but they appear so 
to each other, and each is probably 
anxious then that the appearance 
should not be illusory. The exist- 
ence of the belief shows that human 
nature is capable of climbing higher, 
and, indeed, is a corroboration of an 
immortality by no means to be de- 
spised. The word on the standard is 
“Excelsior.” 

Ca.zss.—I know I am a bad spe- 
cimen myself, for the foggy atmo- 
sphere of Oxford has drugged my 
senses as an antidote with daily port- 
wine; but I can not shut my eyes to 
the fact that there is a love higher 
and more ethereal than the love of 
woman. 

Cetsus.—But, generally speaking, 
only to be arrived at through it. The 
Church of Rome has legislated for 
her priests as if they were all imma- 
culate angels and not compounds of 
spirit and flesh. The consequence is, 
that a very exceptional few attain to 
the angelic standard; the great ma- 
jority fall below the average standard 
of masculine nature. I do not be 
lieve that they are so vicious as some 
suppose ; but they are poor, puling, 
unable mortals, utterly unfit, as 
priests ought to be, to supply spiri- 
ual strength to the flocks confided 
to their care. I have a great respect for 
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the bearded, manly-looking priests - 
of the Greek Church; they come 
much nearer to my idea of a priest; 
but as for the shaven, stubble-chin- 
ned, petticoated priests of the Roman 
Church, I have no patience with 
them, They are me a masculine, 
feminine,-or neuter. About the head 
and shoulders they look like awk- » 
ward boys; about the skirts, in con- 
sequence of utter absence of crinoline, 
like grandmothers of a serious turn. 
In all countries where they have got 
the upper hand, the men rebel against 
them, and hate them to boot, because 
they set the women in rebellion 
against the men, their lawful lords 
and masters. And the mention of 
them brings me to my great objection, 
against our celibate system here, that 
it keeps the Romans in countenance, 

Ca.tess.—I confess to occasional 
Rome-ward inclinations. Protestant- 
ism wants that element of visible 
unity so essential to make it uni- 
versally palatable. The Reformation 
was like a tide that swept over Eu- 
rope, and then receded into its re- 
mote corners. It is just possible 
that, in our present imperfect state, 
to dream of any closer bond than 
agreement in a few main doctrines is 
illusory ; but indeed no Church ha 
the coherence of the Charch of Rome, 
and this coherence is owing to the 
celibacy of her clergy. 

Cxisus.—That coherence is sim- 
ply the coherence of a body of con- 
spirators, bound by some horrible 
and unlawful oath. The vow of celi- 
bacy is such an oath—an outrage 
against nature and nature’s God. 
Although we do not take the vow, 
we keep the thing in countenance, 
by connecting the breach of the state 
with disabilities, and thus play into 
the soiled hands of Rome, and fur- 
nish her with an argumentative wea- 
pon against ourselves. If we look 
back to past history, it is not diffi- 
cult to account for the partial suc- 
cess of the Reformation. When a 
small army wishes to take a town 
it does not fire wildly at every part 
of its defences, but concentrates the 
power of its artillery on one particu- 
lar spot, generally the weakest, esta- 
blishes a breach, and then storms 
the breach. The Reformers, instead 
of finding out the vulnerable place 
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fired at random on the fortifications 
of Romanism, inveighing against pe- 
culiar errors and doctrines, such as 
Purgatory, Pardons, Worship of Im- 
ages, and such like. All their artil- 
lery ought to have been concentrated 
on the one institution of the celibacy 
of the clergy. If this rule had once 
been broken down in the several 
Churches, each Church for itself would 
have asserted its independence of the 
Pope, and most advisable reforms in 
doctrine and practice would have 
followed as a matter of course. Old 
Gregory the Seventh, and those who 
helped him in establishing the spiri- 
tual dominion of Rome, well under- 
stood the only means of doing it. 
They promulgated the virtue of ab- 
staining from marriage, and canon- 
ised virginity in the person of our 
Lord’s mother, knowing that this 
idea was the corner-stone of their 
ecclesiastical fabric. The novel doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception 
of Saint Mary herself has furnished 
them with an additional bulwark, 
unless, indeed, the bulwark is so 
rudely placed as in the end to ruin 
the old wall. Hence sprung an 
organised society, the individuals of 
which have no ties of country, be- 
cause they have no homes or families. 
They are subjects of the Pope, not 
of Victoria or Napoleon. Their reli- 
gious tyranny is founded on a politi- 
cal usurpation ; and it is that politi- 


, eal usurpation which ought to have 


been pointedly protested against as 
the only sure means of sapping the re- 
ligious tyranny. It is astonishing to 
think how little would have sufficed. 
Had the Reformers even allowed the 
seniority of the Bishop of Rome while 
they denied his supremacy and de- 
stroyed the celibacy of the clergy, 
the Reformation would in all proba- 
bility have worked its way to a very 
wholesome end, the great countries 
would have enjoyed a spiritual eman- 
cipation, and the flagrant anomaly, 
which displays imperial countries 
like France and Austria in bondage 
to a decayed fragment of Italy, would 
have been effectually obviated. It 
has pleased Heaven to decree other- 
wise; but surely it is inexpedient 
that we in Oxford, who take such 
tremendous oaths against the notion 
of the Bishop of Rome possessing any 
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power or authority in this realm of 
England, should, by our practice 
keep in countenance that very insti- 
tution which is the main-stay of the 
Roman power. Oelibacy ought to 
be looked upon, not as a thing de- 
sirable in itself, but an inconvenience 
forced on men by occasional and ex- 
ceptional circumstances. 

Ce.rss.—I confess that puts the 
matter before me in a new light. I 
give up the principle, but the ex- 
pediency of the continuance of the 
practice may still be open to discus- 
sion. As a matter of fact, Fellows 
of Colleges are generally able to marry 
as soon as other men in the same 
rank of life, who have not the same 
advantage or disadvantage—as soon, 
for instance, as barristers, or medical 
men. 

Crtsus.—That these men are not 
able to marry earlier is the fault of 
the artificial state of society in which 
we live. A London man must be 
able to keep a brougham, and a 
certain establishment, and a certain 
staff of female servants and flunkies. 
He does not really enjoy any of these 
things, but he does them for the 
sake of his neighbours, in most cases, 
and the effect is simply to make his 
neighbours break the tenth command- 
ment. His work in life would be done 
better if he were more anxious to 
consult his own internal happiness, 
without thinking what men thought 
of him, or women {said of him. Such 
men as Lord Stowell, who bravely 
roughed it at first, have generally 
got on quite as well as those who 
worked with greater caution. Be- 
sides, even supposing that there were 
some insuperable impediments to the 
early marriages of doctors and barris- 
ters, I do not see why Fellows of 
Colleges should be obliged to sail in 
the same boat. Their Fellowships, 
with some certain work added to 
them, would enable them to commit 
wedlock gently and easily. Because 
the duties of a soldier force him to 
live in a camp and bivouac in the 
open air, there is no reason why 
those left at home should leave their 
four-posters and lie among the cab- 
bages of their kitchen-gardens. Be- 
sides, those professions are progres- 
sive; the literary profession—-I do- 
not intend a pun—is stationary ; its 
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culminating point is soon reached ; 
its prizes, when they are gained, are 
Jess lucrative than those of other pro- 
fessions. There is no object in the 
waiting. 

Ca.ess.—It strikes me, now, that 
there is a certain inconsistency in your 
arguments. You are arguing that Fel- 
lows of Colleges ought to be allowed 
to marry on their Fellowships ; and 
yet, as I interpret it, you are urging 
me to cut the matter short, and 
marry without a Fellowship. Why 
should I not wait for the change ? 

Cersus.—Because you might just 
wait till the Greek Calends. There 
is a mighty conservatism of evil in 
this country, which, under the long 
domination of the Whigs, has become 
part of its nature in place of the con- 
servatism of good. The attention of 
the nation has been directed to get- 
ting rid of the motes in the vision of 
political administration, while it has 
remained blind to the beams in the 
eyesight of the body social. We 
hope matters may change now; but 
when Whigs are in office, no benefit 
will accrue to any members of the 
community who do not belong to their 
narrow and selfish cabal. If Fellows 
of Colleges had been generally Whigs, 
and connected with the mushroom 
aristocracy of liberalism, it would 
have been otherwise, but as it is, they 
have naturally enough been left in 
the lurch. As far as I can see, it 
will take some time for Lord Derby 
to clean out the Augean mess his 
predecessors have left him. If you 
like to wait till then, on the strength 
of belief in his remaining in office, 
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well and good. He may, and pro- 
bably will emancipate you. But I 
should think you had had enough of 
waiting. I would advise you to take 
your choice now, Wait and wither, or 
do and dare. 

Catess.—I will write to Patience 
Hope to-night, and beg her to name 
the day. 

Crisus.—Do, my dear fellow, and 
God speed you. I abominate the 
very name of Celibacy. Not only is 
the idea a negative one, as far as 
good is concerned, but implies posi- 
tive evil. That Celibacy has ever 
been held in any estimation at all, 
is simply owing to the contrivances 
of the See of Rome. It was a dis- 
grace among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans—a disgrace among the Jews, 
or Jepthah’s daughter would not have 
spoken of bewailing her virginity. 
Its worst objection is that it throws 
discredit on the holy institution of 
matrimony by assuming a moral 
superiority, and assimilates marriage 
to a less authorised kind of connec- 
tion. Thus the very idea is of im- 
moral tendency. In a Protestant 
University it is also, as I have shown, 
extremely impolitic to retain it, as 
it is the main-stay of the domination 
of Rome—a domination which is 
inconsistent with obedience to all 
established governments; and, set- 
ting all religious objections aside, 
tends to make the subjects and citi- 
zens of all other states but its own 
disloyal and unpatriotic. Yes, write 
to Patience Hope by all means, and 
have done with it, while the wine of 
life is not yet drained to the lees. 
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ZANZIBAR ; AND TWO MONTHS IN EAST AFRICA. 


BY CAPTAIN BURTON. 


CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE MARCH TO FUGA. 


“Es gibt in Central Afrika Paradiese, die mit den Zeit die Civilisation aussuchen wird zum 


Besten der Menschheit.”"—J. von Miller. 


On the 10th of February, after a 
night of desert-silence, we arose be- 
times, and applied ourselves to the 
work of porterage. Our luggage 
again suffered reduction.* It was, 
however, past 6 a.m. when, forming 
Indian file, we began to descend the 
thorn-clad goat-track, which spans 
the north-east spur of Mount Tong- 
way. Wazira, as usual in times of 
difficulty, disappeared—we had heard 
the groans of a lion. At length, by 
dint of wandering through rush and 
tiger-grass, we struck into the Pan- 
gany Road. After three hours’ hard 
walking, we rested at some fetid 
in a reedy finmara, The sun 

egan to blister, and we had already 

occupied the shadow of a tall rock, 
intending to doze till the afternoon, 
when Wazira, for reasons of his own, 
induced us to advance by promising 
better water. The path ran over 
stony ground, with frequent thoray 
ridges, and narrow green dales or 
rather ravines, bordered with lovely 
amphitheatres of lofty and feathery 
tropical trees, showing signs of inun- 
dation during the rains. But the 
kizkazy (north-east monsoon) had 
dried up the marrow of the earth, and, 
though we searched as for treasure, 
we found no water. 

Noon came, and the sun towered 
in his pride of place. Even whilst 


toiling up the stony dirty track over 
a series of wearisome monotonous 
slopes, which no sea~breeze can 
reach, I could not but admire the 
novel aspect of the land. The ground 
was brick-red, and this colour ex- 
tended half-way up the tree-bores, 
which the ants had streaked with 
ascending and descending galleries. 
Over head floated a filmy canopy of 
sea-green verdure, pierced by myriads 
of sunbeams, whilst the azure efful- 
gence above, purified, as with fire, 
from mist and vapour, set the pic- 
ture in a frame of gold and ultra- 
marine. Painful splendours! The 
men began to drop off. None but 
Hamdan had brought a calabasb. 
Shaaban clamoured for water. Wa- 
zira and the four slave-boys retired to 
some puddle, a discovery which they 
wisely kept to themselves, leaving 
the rest of the party to throw them- 
selves under tree and bush upon the 
hot ground. 

As the sun sank westward, Wazira 
joined us with a mouthful of lies, and 
the straggling line advanced. Our 
purblind guide once more lagged in 
rear, yielding the lead to old Shaa- 
ban. This worthy, whose five wits 
were absorbed in visions of drink, 
strode blunderingly ahead, over the 
hills and far away. My companion, 
Captain S , keeping him in sight, 








* The following list may be useful to our successors. For observations, we had 


two chronometers and watch, a sextant strapped to the Portuguese boy’s back, hori- 
zon, pocket-pedometer, two compasses and stand, a common and a B. P. thermo- 
meter, horn lantern, policeman’s bull’s eye, and wax candles for night-work; a 
polished leather-bag contained ink, journals, drawing materials, and lunar tables. 
Our arms were two daggers, two clasp-knives, 3 swords, a six-shooter each, a Colt’s 
rifle, a Buchse by Nevotery of Vienna, and a shot gun—in facet, fighting kit. A solid 
leather portmanteau was stuffed with a change of clothes and the present for Sultan 
Kimwere, before described. We took also a few extra caps and muslins to buy provi- 
sions (beads and domestics would have been far better), and a few dollars, which 
were useless. A small travelling canteen carried tea and sugar, salt, and tobacco ; 
and a patent digester and a bottle of cognac were not forgotten. Our beds were 
rolled up in painted waterproofs, which by day served as tents, and they were well 
supplied with blankets and the invaluable caoutchouc rugs. 
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and I in rear of both, missed the 
road. Shortly after sunset we three 
reached a narrow finmara, where 
stood, delightful sight! some puddles 
bright with chickweed, and black 
with the mire below. We quenched 
our thirst and bathed our swollen 
feet, and patted, and felt, and handled 
the water as though we loved it. 
But even this charming occupation 
had an end. Evidently we had lost 
our way. Our shots and shouts re- 
mained unanswered. It would have 
been folly to thread the thorny jungle 
by the dubious light of a young 
moon: we therefore kindled a fire, 
looked to our arms, lay down upon a 
soft sandy place, and, certain that 
Shaaban would be watchful as a ves- 
tal virgin, were soon lulled to sleep 
by the music of the night breeze, and 
by the frogs chanting their ancient 
querele upon the miry margins of the 


pools. That day’s work had been 
little more than five leagues. But 
“These high wild hills, and rough uneven 


ways, 
Draw out the miles,” 


It seemed as though we had marched 
doubly as much ; a circumstance which 
the African geographer would do well 
to note. 

At dawn after our bivouac, we re- 
traced our steps, and soon came upon 
our people. They had followed the 
upper or northern path, and had 
nighted near the higher bed of the 
finmara which gave us_ hospitality. 
The “Myuzi” is a rocky line about 
20 feet broad, edged with thick 
trees, gummy acacias, wild mulber- 
ries, and wood-apples, and bearing 
traces of violent periodical torrents. 
Even in the driest season the sole pre- 
serves pools, sometimes 100 feet 
long; and by digging in the mud, 
water is always procurable. The 
banks conceal various antelopes and 
birds, especially doves, kites, and 
curlews, whilst around the water 
iguanas congregate to dine upon the 
small fish-fry which lie expiring with 
heat in the shallows. 

After shaking hands all round and 
settling small disputes, we spread our 
beds in the grateful shade, and solaced 
the past with tea and tobacco. Dur- 
ing the day our Belochies shaved one 
another’s heads, and plaited sawas or 
sandals of palm-leaves. Our guide 
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secured, as extra porters, five wild 
men, habited in primitive attire. Their 
only garment was a kilt of dried and 
split rushes or grass, with the upper 
ends woven into a cord of the same 
material. This thatch, fastened round 
the waist, extends to mid-thigh. It is 
clean, cool, and certainly as decent as 
the garb of the Gael. All had bows 
and poisoned arrows except one, who 
boasted a miserable musket, and lite- 
rally a powder-horn, the vast spoils 
ofacow. The wretches were lean as 
wintry wolves, and not less ravenous. 
We fed them with rice and ghee. 
Of course they asked for more—till 
their stomachs, before like shrunken 
bladders, stood out in the shape of 
little round bumps from the hoop- 
work of ribs. We had neglected to 
take their arms. After feeding, they 
arose, and with small beady eyes, 
twinkling with glee, bade us farewell. 
Though starving, they would not 
work. A few hours afterwards, how- 
ever, they found a hippopotamus in 
the open ; killed it with their arrows, 
and soon left nothing but a heap of 
bones and a broad stain of blood upon 
the ground. 

Having rested till 315 pm., we 
persuaded, with the usual difficulty, 
our human cattle to load one another, 
and advanced over a path dented by 
the wild buffalo’s hoof. The rolling 
ground was a straggling thorn-jungle, 
studded with bright flowers. In places 
“ black-jacks” were scattered about a 
plain fired to promote the growth of 
fodder ; and ant-hills, like Irish “ fairy- 
mounts,” rose regularly as if disposed 
by the hand of art. Khombora’s cone 
fell far behind. The walls of Saga- 
ma, whose peaks, smoking by day 
and burning at night, resembled vol- 
canoes, changed their blue tints, first 
for brown, and then for distinct green. 
At length, emerging from the wood, 
we entered an alluvial plain, and 
sighted the welcome river, flashing 
bright through its setting of emerald 
trees, as it mirrored the westering orb 
of day. ‘Traversing the tall rushes, 
young trees, and thick underwood of 
the bank, we found ourselves about 
sunset opposite Kohoday, the village 
of a friendly Mzegura chief. “Sultan 
Momba” having recognised the Belo- 
chies, forthwith donned his scarlet 
coat, superintended the launching of 
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the village boat from its cadjan cover, 
stood surrounded by the elders watch- 
ing our transit, and, as we landed, 
wrung our hands with rollicking 
greetings, and those immoderate ex- 
plosive laughings which render the 
African family to all appearance so 
“jolly” a race. f 

The Thursday was a halt at Koho- 
day. It is the normal cultivators’ 
village of these regions, built upon the 
high and stiff clay bank of the Pan- 
gany river, here called the Lufu, or 
Rafa. From without it has a charm- 
ing look of seclusion and rural com- 
fort. Rendered invisible, till near, 
by bosoming tree, bush, and spear- 
grass, it is protected by a stout pali- 
sade of trunks. When foes and beasts 
abound, this defence is doubled and 
trebled. The entrances in the shape 
of low triangles, formed by inclining 
the posts en chevron, lead to a heap 
of wattle and dab-thatched huts ; here 
square, there round; generally hud- 
died together; but if space allow, 
scattered over a few hundred yards. 
Goats, sheep, and cows—they thrive 
beyond the coast—are stalled near 
or inside the human habitations. 
From the deep strong stream, red 
with hill-loam, and here about 80 
yards wide, a bathing-place is stalked 
off against the alligator and the hippo- 
potamus. Our Belochies, who, like 
all Orientals, believe that drinking 
the element at night weakens diges- 
tion, make of this an exception ; and 
my companion, an old Himalayan, 
thought that he could detect in it the 
peculiar rough smack of snow-water. 

These villagers are cultivators. 
Formerly tame, harmless, heathen to 
all but one another, they have become 
masters of muskets, which they use, 
to spoil and oppress those who have 
them not. We were shown, on the 
mountain - pass of Usumbara, the 
watch-fire which is never extinguish- 
ed; and the Mzegura chief, when sup- 
plying us with a bullock, poked his 
thumb back towards the hills, and 
said, with a roar of laughter, that 
already we had become the king’s 
guests. Our Beloch guard applauded 
this kindred soul, patted him upon 
the shoulder, and declared that, with 
a score of men of war like themselves, 
he might soon become lord of all the 
mountains. 


Sultan Momba once visited Zan- 
zibar, where his eyes were opened to 
Keranie truth, by the healing hand 
of the Kazi Mukij el din. This dis- 
tinguished Sawahili D. D. conferred 
upon the neophyte the name of Ab- 
dullab, and called him son. But the 
old Momba returned strong upon 
Abdullah when he sniffed once more 
his native air. He fell from prayer 
and ablation to the more congenial 
practices of highwaying and hard 
drinking. He is a stout, jolly, beard- 
less young black, with a boatswain’s 
voice, an infinite power of surprise, 
and an inveterate itching for beggary. 
This graceless youth inspected our 
weapons for hours, and sat with us 
half the day. At one time he begged 
for the Colt ; at another for a barrel of 
gunpowder ; now he wanted to barter 
slaves for ammunition; and when 
night fell, he privily sent Hamdan to 
request a bottle of brandy. All these 
things were refused, and Sultan 
Momba was fain to be content with 
two caps, a pair of muslins, and a 
cotton shawl. He seriously advised 
us to return with twenty barrels of 
gunpowder, which, as the article was 
in demand, would bring, he assured 
us, excellent business. Our parting 
was pathetic. He swore he loved us, 
and promised, on our return, the boat 
to conduct us down the river; but 
when we appeared with empty hands, 
he told the truth, namely, that it is a 
succession of Falls and Rapids. 

After a night in which the cimex 
betularius had by a long chalk the 
advantage of the drowsy god, on the 
13th of February we were ferried 
across the stream, attended by divers 
guides from Sultan Momba’s village. 
At 7 a.m., emerging from the thicket, 
we fell into the beaten track over the 
alluvial plain, which here, as at Chog- 
way, must, during rains, be a sheet of 
water. We crossed the Luangua, 
deep silent affluant of the Lufu river, 
by a bridge composed of a fallen tree. 
Then stretching over the grassy ex- 
panse, we skirted two small cones, 
“ Ngua,” the roots of the high Vingiri 
range. Like Sagama, this bulwark of 
Usumbara is a mural precipice, with 
bluff sides of rock, well wooded on 
the summit, and looking a proper 
place for ibex. It forms the ram- 
part or escarpment separating the 
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“ Mrima” landward from the southern 
river- plain. The people assured 
us that the rolling surface above 
supports an abundant population of 
Washenzy, clients and serfs to Sultan 
Kinwere’s clan. 

We then entered upon cultivated 
ground, which seemed a garden after 
the red waste below Tongway. Cocos 
and tall trees concealed the stream, 
which above its junction with the 
Luangua, is a mere mountain-torrent, 
roaring down a rocky tortuous bed, 
and forming green-tufted islets, which 
are favourite sites for settlements. 
Our guides presently took leave, pre- 
texting a blood-feud with the neigh- 
bouring villages. ,The people, as we 
passed by, flocked over their rude 
bridges, a floor of narrow planks laid 
horizontally upon rough coco-piers, 
forked upright, planted a few feet 
apart, parapeted with rough basket- 
work, and sometimes supplied with 
knotty fibrous creepers to stay the 
travellers’ steps. These the number 
and daring of the alligators render 
necessary. Artless constructions, they 
are the puentas de cimbra of Chili, and 
much resemble the bridges of inner 
Devonshire during the days of our 
grandfathers. Cows, goats, and long- 
tailed sheep clustered upon the plains. 
Halting for the noon under a spread- 
ing tamarind, we were surrounded by 
crowds, who feasted their eyes upon 
us for hours together. -They were un- 
armed, dressed in hides, spoke the 
Kizegura dialect, which differs greatly 
from Kisawahili, and appeared rather 
timid than dangerous. The Sultan 
of the Zafura village, near which we 
reposed, stalked about, spear in hand, 
highly offended by our not entering 
his hut; and some Sawahilis in red 
caps, looked daggers at the white 
strangers. We tried to hire extra 
porters; but having no merikan 
(domestics) and no beads, we notably 
failed. 

Presently black Nimbi capped the 
hill-tops, cooling the fierce Simum, 
and low thunders warned us forward. 
Resuming our march at 3.30 p.M., we 
crossed a dry finmara, trending to- 
wards the Lufa ; traversed a hill-spur 
of rolling and thorny red ground, to 
avoid a deep bend in the stream ; 
passed a place where the divided 
waters, apparently issuing from a 
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wooded rock, foam over the jagged 
incline; and at 5 p.m., passing two 
bridges, we entered Msiky Mguru, a 
Wazegura village distant twelve miles 
from Kohoday. It is a cluster of 
hay-cock huts, touching one another, 
built upon an island formed by divers 
rapid and roaring branches of the 
river. The headman was sick, but 
we found a hospitable reception. 
Uninitiated in the African secret of 
strewing ashes round the feet of the 
Kitandah or Cartel, although es- 
chewing the dirty smoky huts, we 
spent our night with ants, and other 
little murderers of sleep which shall 
be nameless. Our hosts expressed 
great alarm about the Masai. It was 
justified by the sequel. Scarcely had 
we left the country when a plunder- 
ing party of wild spearmen attacked 
two neighbuuring villages, slaughter- 
ed the hapless cultivators, and with 
pillage and pollage drove off the 
cows in triumph. They watched 
with astonishment the magical pro- 
cess of taking an altitude of Canopus. 
and were anxious to do business in 
female slaves, honey, goats, and sheep. 
Some of the girls were rather come- 
ly ; they did not show the least fear 
or shame. 

At sunrise on the next morning 
we resumed our march, following the 
left bank of the river, which is here 
called Kirna. For about three miles 
it is a broad line of flat boulders, 
thicket, sedge, and grass, with divers 
trickling rivalets between. At the 
Maurwi village, the branches anasto- 
moze, forming a deep and strong but 
navigable stream, about thirty yards 
broad, and hedged with masses of vege- 
tation. Thence we turned northward, 
over rolling red clay, here cultivated, 
there a thorny jungle, in the direction 
of Tamota, another mural precipice 
and bluff headland in the hill curtain 
of Usumbara. The paths were crowd- 
ed with a hide-clad and grass-kilted 
race, chiefly women and small girls, 
who, by the by, displayed very pre- 
cocious developments, leading chil- 
dren each with a button of hair 
left upon its scraped crown. The 
adults, laden with manive, holcus, 
and maize, poultry, sugar-cane, and 
waterpots with bunches of leaves to 
prevent splashing, with pumpkins 
and plantains—here their own land 
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begins—were bound for a Golio, or 
market held in an open plain. None 
evinced fear of a white face ; but when 
our Belochies asked the fair how 
they would like us for husbands, 
they simply replied, “Not at all.” 
The men chip their teeth to points, 
and, as in Usumbara, punch out in 
childhood one incisor of the lower 
jaw; a piece of dried rush or sugar- 
cane distends the ear-lobe to an un- 
sightly size. All carried bows and 
arrows. Some shouldered such hoes 
and hatchets as English children use 
upon the sands; here bounteous 
earth, fertilised by the rains of 
heaven, requires the mere scratching 
of a man’s nails, Others led stunted 
pariah dogs adorned with leather 
collars; they are prime favourites 
with the savages, who hold a stew of 
puppies, as amongst us in the days of 
Charles the Second, a dish fit for 
a monarch. In West Africa also the 
meat is admired, and some mission- 
aries have described it as “very 
sweet.” The salutations of these 
savages provoked the wrath of Seedy 
Bombay. Acquaintances stood afar 
off and nosed forth hem and hum 
till they relieved their minds. None, 
even the women, refused to greet us; 
and at times Yambo, “the state!” 
was uttered simultaneously by a 
score of sable lips. 

Having duly stared and been stared 
at, we unloaded for rest at 9.30 a.m., 
under a spreading tree, near the large 
double-fenced village of Paslunga 
belonging to one of Sultan Kim- 
were’s multitudinous sons. Again 
clouds obscured the air, and thunder 
growled over the near hills. It be- 
came evident that the wet season was 
fast approaching. 

The coolness of the air drew cries 
of “ Safar! Safar !”—let us march |— 
from the Belochies. At 1.30 p.m. 
we resumed our way, and presently 
passed on the left hand a tank of 
mire and water, thinly sprinkled with 
paddy-birds, sandpipes, and Egyptian 
geese, exceedingly wild. Hornbills 
screamed upon the neighbouring 
trees, and on the mud my companion 
shot a specimen of the gorgeous 
crested crane, whose back-feathers 
would have made fine bonnets. After 
an hour’s march we skirted a village, 
where the people peremptorily order- 


ed us to halt. We attributed this 
annoyance to Wazira, who was forth- 
with visited with a general wigging. 
It is, however, partly the custom of 
the country. Man here claims a right 
to hear news, the pabulum which ‘his 
soul loves, from his neighbour. To 
coin the most improbable nonsense, 
to be told lies, and to retail lies, are 
the mental luxuries of idle men, 
equally the primum mobile of a 
Crimean “shave” and of an East 
African palaver. But the impending 
rain sharpened our tempers; we 
laughed in the faces of our angry ex- 
postulators, and, bidding them stop 
us if they could, pursued our road. 
Presently ascending a hill, and 
turning abruptly to the north-east, 
we found ourselves opposite, and 
about ten miles distant from, a tall 
azure curtain, the mountains of Fuga. 
Below, the plain was populous with 
hay-cock villages. The tall tamarinds, 
the large-leaved plantain, and the 
parasol-shaped papaw, grew wild 
amongst the thorny trees. Water 
stood in black pools, and around it 
waved luxuriant sugar-canes. In a 
few minutes every mouth in the 
party was tearing and chewing at a 
long pole. This cane is of the edible 
ome. the officinal varieties are too 
uscious, cloying, and bilious, to be 
sucked with impunity by civilised 
men. After walking that day six- 
teen miles, at about 4 p.m, a violent 
storm of thunder, lightning, and raw, 
south-west wind, which caused the 
theremometer. to fall many degrees, 
and the slaves to shudder and whim- 
per, drove us back into the Bandany 
or Palaver-house of a large village. 
It consisted only of a thatch roof 
propped by rough uprights. The in- 
side was half-mud half-mould; the 
only furnitare stone slabs, used as 
hones; and hollowed logs, once bee- 
hives and now seats. The place 
swarmed with flies and mosquitos. 
We lighted fires to keep off fevers. 
Oar Belochies, after the usual wrangle 
about rations, waxed melancholy, 
shook their heads, and declared that 
the Kusy, or wet monsoon, had set in. 
Sunday the 15th of February dawn- 
ed with one of those steady little 
cataclysms, which, to be seen advan- 
tageously, must be seen near the Line. 
At 11 a™M., weary of the steaming 
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Bandany, our men, loaded, and in a 
lucid interval, set out towards the 
Fuga hills. As we approached them, 
the rain shrank to a spitting, gradu- 
ally ceased, and was replaced by that 
reeking fetid sepulchral heat which 
travellers in the tropics know and 
fear. The path lay over the usual 
red clay; crossed low ground, where 
trees decayed in stagnant water, and 
spanned a cultivated black plain at 
the foot of the mountains, with a 
vista of far blue hill on the right. 
We rested a few minutes before at- 
tempting the steep incline before us. 
The slippery way had wearied our 
slaves, though aided by three porters 
hired that morning; and the sun, 
struggling through vapours, was still 
hot enough to overpower the whole 
party. 

At 1 p.m. we proceeded to breast 
the pass. The path began, gently 
rising over decayed foliage, amongst 
groves of coarse bananas, whose 
leaves of satiny lustre, shredded by 
the winds, hid large bunches of green 
fruit. The musa is probably an 
aboriginal of East Africa : it grows, 
I am told, almost spontaneously 
upon the shores of the far inner 
lakes. Here the fruit, which, matur- 
ing rapidly, affords a perennial sup- 
ply, is the staff of savage life. As 
usual when men are compelled to 
utilise a single object, they apply 
the plantain to various purposes. 
Even the leaves are converted into 
spoons, plates, and even bottles. They 
are also made into thatch, fuel, and 
a substitute for wrapping - papers. 
Never transplanted, and the rota- 
tion of crops being unknown, this 
banana has now degenerated. 

Issuing from the dripping canopy, 
we followed a steep goat-track, ford- 
ed a crystal burn, and having reached 
the midway, sat down to enjoy the 
rarified air, and to use the compass 
and spyglass. The view before us 
was extensive, if not beautiful. Un- 
der our feet the mountains fell in 
rugged folds, clothed with plantain 
fields, wild mulberries, custard apples, 
and stately trees, whose lustrous 
green glittered against the ochreous 
ground. The salsaparilla vine hung 
in clusters from the supporting limbs 
of the tamarind, the toddy palm 
raised its fantastic arms over the 
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dwarf coco, and bitter oranges min- 
gled pleasant scent with herbs not un- 
like mint and sage. Below, half veiled 
by rank steams, lay the yellow Nika 
or Wazegura wilderness, traversed 
by a serpentine of trees, denoting the 
course of the Mkomafi affluent. Three 
cones, the “Mbara Hills,” distant 
about eight miles, crowned the desert. 
Far beyond we could see the well- 
wooded line of the Lufu river, and 
from it to the walls of the southern 
and western horizon stretched a 
uniform purple plain. 

We were startled from rest by a 
prodigious hubbub. The three fresh 
ara positively refused to rise un- 
ess a certain number of cloths were 
sent forward to propitiate the mag- 
nates of Fuga. This was easily 
traced to Wazira, who received a 
hint that such trifling might be 
dangerous. He had been lecturing 
us all that morning upon the serious 
nature of our undertaking. Sultan 
Kimwere was a potent monarch—not 
a Momba. His “ministers” and 
councillors would, unless well paid, 
avert from us their countenances; 
we must enter with a discharge of 
musketry to awe the people, and by 
all means do as we are bid. The 
Belochies smiled contempt, and, pull- 
ing up the porters, loaded them, deaf 
to remonstrance. 

Resuming our march after a short 
halt, we climbed rather than walked, 
with hearts beating from such un- 
usual exercise, up the deep zigzag of 
a torrent. Villages then began to 
appear perched like eyries upon the 
hill-tops, and the people gathered to 
watch our approach. At 4 p.m. we 
found ourselves upon the summit of 
a ridge. The Belochies begged us 
to taste the water of a spring hard 
by. It was icy cold, with a percept- 
ible chalybeate flavour, sparkled in 
the cup, and had dyed its head with 
rast. East Africa is a “ land whose 
stones are iron,” and the people de- 
clare that they have dug brass. 

We now stood upon the mountains, 
but we found no table-land. The 
scenery reminded my companion of 
Almnah, one of the Blue mountains 
in Southern India. There were the 
same rounded cones, tapestried with 
velvety grass, and ribboned with 
paths of red clay; the same Sholahs 
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or gloomy forest-patches clothing the 
slopes; the same emerald swamps, 
through which transparent runnels 
continually trickle, and little torrents 
and rocky linns. This granite and 
sandstone heap has, however, a 
double aspect; the northern and 
eastern slopes are bluff and barren, 
whilst the southern and western 
abound in luxuriant vegetation. The 
reeking plains westward are well 
wooded. We were shown the “ water 
of Masinde,” a long narrow tank, 
upon whose banks elephants are 
said to exist. North-westward the 
mountains rise apparently higher 
and steeper, till about ten miles 
further west, where, capped with 
cloud heaps, the giant flanks of Mu- 
kumbara bound the view. We stood 
about four thousand feet above the 
sea-level, distant thirty-seven miles 
from the coast, and seventy-four or 
seventy-five along the winding river. 
There is a short cut from Kohoday 
across the mountains; but the route 
was then waterless, and the heat 
would have disabled our Belochies. 

After another three- mile walk 
along the hill flanks, we turned a 
corner and suddenly sighted, upon 
the opposite summit of a grassy cone, 
an unfenced heap of hay-cock huts 
—Fuga. As we drew near, our 
Belochies formed up and fired a 
volley, which brought the hind and 
his wife, and his whole meine, out 
of the settlement. This being one 
of the cities where ingress is now 
forbidden to strangers, we were led 
by Wazira through timid crowds that 
shrank back as we approached, round 
and below the cone to four tattered 
huts, which superstition assigns as 
the “ travellers’ bungalow.” Even 
the son and heir of great Kimwere 
must abide here till the lucky hour 
admits him to the presence and the 
imperial city. The cold rain and 
sharp rarified air rendering any 
shelter acceptable, we cleared the 
huts of sheep and goats, housed our 
valuables, and sent Seedy Bombay 
to the Sultan, requesting the honour 
of an interview. 

Before dark appeared three bare- 
headed mdue, or “ ministers,” who 
in long palaver declared that council 
must squat upon two knotty points, 
—Primo, Why and wherefore we 


had entered the country vid the 
hostile Wazegura? Secundo, What 
time might be appointed by his 
majesty’s Mganga, or medicine-man, 
for the ceremony. Sharp-witted Ham- 
dan at once declared us to be Earo- 
pean wizards, and waganga of pe- 
culiar power over the moon and 
stars, the wind and rain. Away ran 
the ministers to report the wonder, 
Whilst they are absent, I will briefly 
explain what a Mganga is. 

‘The Mganga, who is called by the 
Arabs Tabib, or doctor, and by us 
priest, physician, divine, magician, 
and medicine- man, combines, ag 
these translations show, priestly with 
medical functions. He may be con- 
sidered the embryo of a sacerdotal 
order amongst the embryo commn- 
nities of savage tribes. Siberia has 
Shamans, and Greenland Angekoks, 
Guiana her Peimans, and the North 
Americans their mystery-men; the 
Galla believes in his Kaleshah, the 
Kra Republic in her Deyabos; the 
West African negro in his Grugru or 
Fetiss seers, and the Cape Kaffirs in 
witch doctors, the great originators 
of all our troubles. Rain-charming 
is the popular belief of Africa, from 
Zanzibar to the Kru coast. It is not 
confined to these barbarous landss 
In Ireland, the owner of a four-leaved 
shamrock can cause or stop showers ; 
and the Fins on board our ships deal 
with the clerk of the weather for fair 
wind. The Indian Yogi, the Bayragi, 
and the Sita Rami have similar 
powers. I heard of a man at Pore- 
bunder, who, when torrents of rain 
injured the crops, was threatened by 
his Rajah with a “ cotton coat ;” that 
is to say, a padded poncho, well oiled 
and greased, girt closely round him, 
and set on fire. In Hast Africa, 
from the Simali country southwards, 
the rains which appear so wearisome 
to the traveller are a boon to the 
savage, who, during droughts, sees 
his children and cattle perish of 
hunger and thirst. The demand 
produces a supply of intellectuals, 
who, for the consideration of idle 
life, abundant respect, and food with- 
out toil, boldly assert command over 
the clouds. It is easy to predict 
rain in these regions. The incanta- 
tion is delayed till mists gather upon 
the mountain-tops, and the fetiss is 
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finished as the shower begins to fall. 
Success brings both solid pudding 
and empty praise ; failure, the trifling 
inconvenience of changing air. 

The Mganga has various other 
duties. He must sprinkle the 
stranger with the blood of sheep and 
medicines, the aspersory being a 
cow’s tail. Upon the departing 
guest he gently spits, bidding him 
go in God’s peace. During sickness 
he must dispose of the ghost or 
haunting fiend. He marks ivory 
magically, to insure its reaching the 
coast in safety. If the Sultan loses 
health, he fixes upon the bewitcher ; 
and unless duly fee’d, shoves into his 
mouth a red-hot hatchet, which has 
no power to burn innocence. The 
instrument of his craft is a bundle 
of small sticks. Thrown upon the 
ground, they form the divining figures ; 
hence the Arabs translate Uganga, 
“the art,” by Raml or Geomancy. 
Most of these men are open to the 
persuasions of cloth and beads. One 
saw the spirit of a white-face sitting 
in a chair brought as a present to 
his chief, and broadly insinuated that 
none but the wise deserved such 
chair. But let not the reader sup- 
pose that all are pure impostors ; 
like supernaturalists in general, they 
are half deceived and half deceivers. 
Like the most of mankind, they 
are partly fools and partly knaves. 
There is, indeed, no folly conceiv- 
able by the mind of man in which 
man has not firmly and piously be- 
lieved. And when man lays down 
life in testimony to his belief, the act 
rather argues the obstinacy of the 
martyr than proves the truth of his 
tenets. 

At 6 p.m. the ministers ran back 
and summoned us to the “ Palace.” 
They led the way through rain and 
mist to a clump of the usual huts, 
half hidden by trees, and overspread- 
ing a little eminence opposite to and 
below Fuga. We were allowed but 
three Belochies as a tail. Their match- 
locks were taken away, and a de- 
mand was made for our swords, 
which of course we insisted upon 
retaining. 
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Sultan Kimwere half rose from his 
cot as we entered, and motioned us 
to sit upon dwarf stools before him. 
He was an old, old man, emaciated 
by sickness. His head was shaved, 
his face beardless, and wrinkled like 
a grandam’s; his eyes were red, his 
jaws disfurnished, and his hands and 
feet were stained with leprous spots. 
The royal dress was a Surat cap, 
much the worse for wear, and a loin- 
wrap as tattered. He was covered 
with a double cotton-cloth, and he 
rested upon a Persian rug, apparently 
coeval with himself. “he hut ap- 

red that of a simple cultivator, 

ut it was redolent of dignitaries, 
some fanning the Sultan, others chat- 
ting, and all holding long-stemmed 
pipes with small ebony bowls. Our 
errand was inquired, and we were 
welcomed to Fuga. As none could 
read the Sazzid of Zanzibar’s letter, 
I was obliged to act secretary. 
The Centagenarian had heard of our 
scrutinising stars, stones, and trees ; 
he directed us at once to compound 
a draught which would restore him 
to health, strength, and youth. TI 
replied that our drugs had been left 
at Pangany. He signified that we 
might wander about the hills and 
seek the plants required. After half 
an hour's conversation, Hamdan 
being interpreter, we were dismissed 
with a renewal of welcome. On our 
return to the hovels, the present was 
forwarded to the Sultan with the 
usual ceremony. We found awaiting 
us a fine bullock, a basketful of 
sima—young Indian corn pounded 
and boiled to a thick hard paste ; 
and balls of unripe bananas, peeled 
and mashed up with sour milk. Our 
Belochies instantly addressed them- 
selves to the making of beef, which 
they ate with such a will, that un- 
pleasant symptoms presently declared 
themselves in camp. We had covered 
that day ten miles—equal, perhaps, 
to thirty in a temperate climate. 
The angry blast, the groaning trees, 
and the lashing rain, heard from 
within a warm hut, affected us 
pleasurably. We slept the sweet 
sleep of travellers. 
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CHAPTER VII.— RETURN TO ZANZIBAR, 


. —“ Wasteful, forth 
Walks the dire power of pestilent disease, 
A thousand hideous fiends her course attend, 
Sick nature blasting, and to heartless woe 
And feeble desolation, casting down 


The towering hopes, and all the pride of man.” 


The African traveller, in this sec- 
tion of the nineteenth century, is an 
animal overworked. Formerly the 
reading public was satisfied with dry 
details of mere discovery—was de- 
lighted with a few latitudes and lon- 
gitudes. Of late, in this, as in other 
pursuits, the standard has been raised. 
Whilst marching so many miles per 
diem, and watching a certain number 
of hours per noctem, the traveller, 
who is in fact his own general, adju- 
tant, quarter-master, and executive, 
is expected to survey and observe— 
to record meteorology, hygrometry, 
and hypsometry—to shoot and stuff 
birds and beasts, to collect geological 
specimens, to gather political and 
commercial information, to advance 
the infant study ethnology, to keep 
accounts, to sketch, to indite a co- 
pious legible journal, to collect 
grammars and vocabularies, and fre- 
quently to forward long reports 
which shall prevent the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society napping through 
evening meetings. It is right, I own, 
to establish a high standard which 
insures some work being done; but 
explorations should be distinguished 
from railway journals, and a broad 
line drawn between the feasible and 
the impossible. The unconscionable 
physicist now deems it his right to 
complain, because the explorer has 
not used his theodolite in the temple 
of Mecca, and introduced his sympi- 
osometer within the walls of Harar. 
An ardent gentleman once requested 
me to collect beetles, and another sent 
me excellent recipes for preserving 
ticks. 

These African explorations are 
small campaigns, in which the tra- 
veller, unaided by discipline, is beset 
by all the troubles, hardships, and 
perils of savage war. He must de- 
vote himself to feeding, drilling, and 
directing his men to the use of arms 


—The Seasons. 


and the conduct of a caravan, rather 
than the study of infusoria and baro- 
meters. The sight of an instrument 
convinces barbarians that the stranger 
is bringing down the sun, stopping 
rain, causing death, and bewitching 
the land for ages. Amidst utter sa- 
vagery such operations are some- 
times possible; amongst the semi- 
civilised they end badly. The climate 
also robs man of energy as well as 
health. He cannot, if he would, col- 
lect ticks and beetles. The simplest 
geodesical labours, as these pages will 
prove, are unadvisable. My com 
nion has twice suffered from taking 
an altitude. Why is not a pry, of 
physicists sent out to swallow the 
dose prescribed by them to their 
army of martyrs? 

The rainy’monsoon had set in at 
Fuga. Heavy clouds rolled up from 
the south-west and during our two 
days and nights upon the hills the 
weather was a succession of drip, 
drizzle, and drench. In vain we 
looked for a star ; even the sun could 
not disperse the thick raw vapours 
that rose from the steamy earth. 
We did not dare to linger upon the 
mountains. Our Belochies were not 
clad to resist the temperature—here 
12° lower than on the coast; the rain 
would make the lowlands a hotbed 
of sickness, and we daily expected 
the inevitable “seasoning-fever.” In 
the dry monsoon this route might be 
made practicable to Chhaga and Ki- 
limanjaro. With an escort of a hun- 
dred musketeers, and at an expense 
of £600, the invalid who desires to 
avail himself of this “ sanitarium,” 
as it is now called by the Indian 
papers, may, if perfectly sound in 
wind, limb, and digestion, reach the 
snowy region, if it exist, after ten 
mountain-marches, which will not 
occupy more than a month. 

Finding an impossibility of geo- 
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graphical study in Usumbara, we ap- 
plied ourselves to gathering general 
information. Sultan Kimwere, I was 
told, is the fourth of a dynasty of 
Tondeurs and Ecorcheurs, originally 
from Nguru, a hilly region south of 
the river. His father, Shabugah, 
pushed the Usumbara frontier from 
Pare to the sea, and the division 
of his dominions caused bloodshed 
amongst his successors. Kimwere, 
in youth a warrior of fame, ranked 
in the triumvirate of mountain-kings 
above Bana Rongua of Chhaga, and 
Bana Kizunga of the Wakuafy. In 
age he has lost ground. His sister’s 
sons, chiefs of Msihi, a hilly — 
north-east from Fuga, rebelled, de- 
stroyed his hosts by rolling down 
stones, and were reduced only by the 
aid of twenty Belochies. He has a 
body-guard of four hundred mus- 
keteers, whom he calls his Waengrezy, 
or Englishmen. They are dispersed 
among the villages, for now the oryx- 
horn is silent, and the watch-fire is 
never extinguished upon the moun- 
tain pass. This “ Lion of the Lord,” 
in these days, asserts knighthood but 
in one point: he has three hundred 
wives, each surrounded by slaves, and 
portioned with a hut and a planta- 
tion. His little family amounts to 
between eighty and ninety sons, some 
of whom have Islamised, whilst their 
sire remains a “ pragmatical pagan.” 
The Lion’s person is sacred; even a 
runaway slave saves life by touching 
royalty. Presently he will die, be 
wrapped up in matting, and placed 
sitting-wise under his deserted hut, a 
stick denoting the spot. Dogs will 
be slaughtered for the funeral-feast, 
and Muigni Khatib will rule in his 
stead,*and put to death all who dare, 
during the two months of mourning, 
to travel upon the king’s highway. 
Meanwhile Sultan Kimwere rules 
at home like a right kingly African 
king, by selling his subjects—men, 
women, and children, young and old, 
gentle and simple, individually, or, 
when need lays down the law, by 
families and by villages. Death, 
imprisonment, and mutilation 
foreign pieces of state machinery, 
and rare. Confiscation and sale are 
indigenous and frequent. None hold 
property without this despot’s per- 
mission ; and, as we had an oppor- 
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tunity of seeing, the very “ ministers ” 
dare not openly receive presents, Ina 
land where beads are small change, 
and sheeting and “domestics” form 
the highest specie, revenue is thus 
collected. Oattle-breeders offer the 
first fruits of flocks and herds: ele- 
phant-hunters every second tusk; and 
traders a portion of their merchan- 
dise. Cultivators are rated annually 
at ten measures of grain. This ac- 
counts for the exportation from Tanga 
and Pangany to Zanzibar, and even 
Arabia, The lion’s share is reserved 
for the royal family ; the crumbs are 
distributed to the councillors and the 
Waengrezy. 

The headquarter village of Usum- 
bara is Fuga, a heap of some 500 huts, 
containing, I was told, 3000 souls, 
It is defenceless, acd composed of 
common from 
Harar to Timbuctoo. Frameworks 
of concentric wattles, wrapped with 
plantain-leaves, are fastened to little 
uprights, and plastered internally 
with mud. A low solid door acts 
also as a window, and the conical 
roof is supported by a single central 
tree. A fire-place of stones in the 
middle distributes smoke as well as 
heat. In some homesteads the semi- 
circle farther from the entrance is 
filled by a raised framework of planks, 
forming a family bedstead, and a few 
have over it a kind of second half- 
story, like a magnified bunk. 

The population of Usumbara is 
abundantly leavened with Arab 
blood ; it thrives, to judge from the 
lodges capping every hill, and from 
the children, who apparently form 
more than the normal fifth. The 
snowy heads of the elders prove that 
we are still in the land of Macrobian 
Ethiopians—men who die of old age! 
The Wasumbara, who, though of 
light, brown colour, are short, stout, 
and plain, file their teeth to points, 
and brand a circular beauty-spot in 
the mid-forehead ; their heads are 
shaven, their feet bare, and, except 
talismans around the neck, wrists, and 
ankles, their only wear is a sheet over 
the shoulders, and a rag or hide round 
the loins. A knife is stuck in the 
waist-cord, and men walk abroad with 

ipe, bow, and quiverless arrows. 

he women are adorned with charm- 
bags; and collars of white beads— 
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now in fashion throughout this re- 
gion—from three to four pounds 
weight, encumber the shoulders of a 
“distinguished person.” Their body- 
dress is the African sheet bound tight- 
ly under the arms, and falling to the 
ankles. The Wasumbara of both sexes 
are comparatively industrious. The 
husband and children work in the 
fields, or grease their cattle when the 
sun has dried up the dew. Toward 
evening, they are penned in the yard, 
and the younglings are stowed away 
within the hut. Sometimes they 
employ themselves in running: down 
the little deer, and throwing sticks 
at the guinea-fowls. To the good- 
wife’s share fall the labours of clean- 
ing the pen, fetching wood and wa- 
ter, pounding maize in a large tree- 
mortar, baking plantain-bread, and 
carrying the baby. Meat is consi- 
dered a luxury. The cattle want the 
enlarged udder, that unerring sign of 
bestial civilisation. An English cow 
will produce as much as half-a-dozen 
of them. This deficiency of milk in 
pastoral lands often excites the tra- 
veller’s wonder. At times he drinks 
it gratis by pailfuls, generally he can- 
not buy a drop, “even for medicine.” 
Neither barbarians nor their cattle 
can attain regularity of supply, which 
is perhaps the best test of refinement. 
With quiet consciences and plenty of 
good tobacco, the Wasumbara are yet 
a moody, melancholy race; the effect, 
probably, of their cold mountain air. 
A timid, dismal, and ignoble race are 
these “children of the mist ;” as, in- 
deed, are for the most part those 
savages who have changed pastoral 
for agricultural pursuits. 

On Monday, the 16th February, 
we took leave of, and were duly dis- 
missed by, Sultan Kimwere. The old 
man, however, was mortified that our 
rambles had not produced a plant of 
sovereign virtue against the last evil 
of life. He had long expected a white 
mganga, and now two had visited 
him, to depart without even a trial ! 
{ felt sad to see the wistful lingering 
look with which he accompanied 
‘* kuahery "—farewell! But his case 
was far beyond my skill. 

With infinite trouble we set out at 
7 am. on the next day. The three 

whom we had engaged, char- 
acteristically futile, had run away 


zy 


without even claiming their hire. 
None of Sultan -Kimwere’s men dared 
to face the terrible Wazegura. The 
Belochies had gorged themselves faint 
with beef; and the hide, the horns, 
and collops of the raw meat were 
added to the slaves’ loads. We de- 
scended the hills in a Scotch mist 
and drizzle, veiling every object from 
view. It deepened into a large-drop- 
ped shower upon the fetid low-lands, 
That night we slept at Pasunga; the 
next at Msiky Mguru ; and the third, 
after marching seventeen miles—our 
greatest distance—at Kohoday. The 
graceless Momba received us scurvily. 
We had neither caps nor muslins, 
consequently the village boat remain- 
ed under its cadjan cover, and we 
were punted over by a slave on 8 
bundle of coco fronds, to the immi- 
nent peril of our chronometers. 

We now resolved to skirt the river 
downwards, and to ascertain the truth 
concerning its Falls and Rapids. At 
dawn, Wazira came from our party, 
who had halted on the other side of 
the stream, and warned us that it 
was time to march; yet 9 a.m. pass- 
ed by before the ragged line began to 
stretch over the plain. Our Belochies 
declared the rate of marching exces- 
sive; and Hamdan, who personified 
‘* Master Shoetie, the great traveller,” 
averred that he had twice visited the 
Lakes, but had never seen such hard- 
ships in his dreams. 

Our route lay along the alluvial 
plain before travelled over. Instead, 
however, of turning towards the red 
waste, we pursued the river’s left 
bank, and presently entered familiar 
land — broken ground, rough with 
stones and thorns. Wazira declared 
his life forfeited if seen by a Mz@gura. 
With some toil, however, we coaxed 
him into courage, and joined on the 
way a small party bound for Pan- 
gany. Atl p.m. we halted to bathe 
and drink, as it would be some time 
before we should again sight the 
winding stream. During the storm 
of thunder and lightning which en- 
sued, I observed that our savage 
companions, like the Thracians of old 
Herodotus, and the Bheels and Cool- 
ies of modern India, shot their iron- 
tipped arrows in the air. Such, per- 
haps, is the primitive paratonnerre, 
preserved traditionally from ages, long 
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forgotten by man, when Franklin 
taught him to disarm the artillery of 
heaven. Through rain and sleet and 
numbing wind, we threaded by a 
goat-path the dripping jungle, and 
about 4 p.m. found ourselves opposite 
Kizanga, a large Wazegura village 
on the right bank of the river. The 
inhabitants crossed over their bridge 
with muskets and bows, and equat- 
ted down to feast their eyes. All, 
however, were civil, and _ readily 
changed cocos for tobacco. Here the 
Pangany is a strong stream, flowing 
rapidly through a rocky trough, be- 
tween high curtains of trees and un- 
derwood. On both sides the hilly 
roots of Mount Tongway approach 
the bed, leaving narrow ledges, s!ip- 
pery with ooze and mire, overgrown 
with sedge and spear-grass, and 
sprinkled with troublesome thorn- 
trees. From Kizanga, we followed 
the river by a vile footpath. The air 
was dank and oppressive ; the clouds 
seemed to settle upon earth, and the 
decayed vegetation exhaled a feverish 
fetor. As we advanced, the roar of 
the swollen stream told of rapids, 
whilst an occasional glimpse through 
its green veil showed a reefous sur- 
face, flecked with white froth. Heavy 
nimbi parpled the western skies, and 
we began to inquire of Wazira whe- 
ther a village was at hand. 

About sunset, after marching 
fifteen miles, we suddenly saw tall 
cocos—in these lands the “ traveller’s 
joy”—waving their feathery heads 
against the blue eastern firmament. 
Presently crossing a branch of the 
river by a long bridge, made ricketty 
for ready defence, we entered, with 
a flock of homeward-bound goats, 
Kizungu, an island- settlement of 
Wazegura. The headmen, assem- 
bling, received us with some cere- 
mony ; introduced us into an emptied 
hut; and, placing cartels upon the 
ground outside, sat down, ringed by a 
noisy crowd for the customary pala- 
ver. This village, being upon the 
confines of civilisation, and excited 
by wars and rumours of wars, sug- 
gested treachery to experienced tra- 
vellers. My companion and I fired 
our revolvers into trees, and carefully 
reloaded them for the public benefit. 
The sensation was such that we 
seized the opportunity of offering 
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money for rice and ghee. No pro- 
vision, however, was  procurable. 
Our escort went to bed supper- 
less; Hamdan cursing this “ Safar 
khais”— Anglice, rotten journey; 
Rahmat beweeping his twisted mus- 
taches; and Shaaban smoking like 
the chimney of a Hammam. Murad 
Ali had remained at Msiky Mguru 
to purchase a slave without our 
knowledge. A novice in such mat- 
ters, he neglected to tie the man’s 
thumb, and had the exquisite misery 
to see, in the evening after the sale, 
his dollars bolting at a pace that 
baffled pursuit. We should have 
fared meagrely had not one of the 
elders brought, after dark, a handfal 
of red rice and an aged hen. This 
provant was easily despatched by 
three hungry men, of whom one was 
a Portuguese cook. We then placed 
our weapons handy, and were soon 
lulled to sleep, despite smoke, wet 
beds, and other plagues, by the blus- 
tering wind and the continuous pat- 
tering of rain. 

At sunrise. on Friday, the 20th 
February, we were aroused by the 
guide ; and, after various delays, found 
ourselves on the road about 7 a.m. 
This day was the reflection of the 
last march. Hills still girt the river, 
with black soil in the lower, and red 
clay in the upper, levels. The path 
was a mere line, foot-worn through 
thickety torrent- beds, thorny jun- 
gles, and tall grasses. At 9 am. 
we stood upon a distant eminence 
to admire the Falls of the Pangany 
River. Here the stream, emerging 
from a dense dark growth of tropical 
forest, hurls itself in three huge 
sheets, fringed with flashing foam, 
down a rugged wall of brown rock. 
Half-way the fall is broken by a 
ledge, whence a second leap precipi- 
tates the waters into the mist-veiled 
basin of stone below. These cas- 
cades must be grand during the 
monsoon, when the river, forming a 
single horse-shoe, acquires a volume 
and momentum suflicient to clear 
the step which divides the shrunken - 
stream. Of all natural objects, the 
cataract most requires that first 
element of sublimity—size. Yet, as 
it was, this fall, with the white spra 
and bright mist, set off by bl 
jungle, and a framework of slaty rain- 
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cloud, formed a picture sufficiently 
effective to surprise us. 

As we journeyed onwards, the heat 
became intense. The nimbi hugged 
the mountain-tops. There it was 
winter; but the sun, whose beams 
shot stingingly through translucent 
air, parched the summer plains. At 
10 am. our Belochies, clean worn out 
by famine and fatigue, threw them- 
selves upon the bank of a broad and 
deep ravine, in whose sedgy bed a 
little water still lingered. Wild 
bees had built upon the trees, but 
none courted the fate of plundering 
bears. The jungle was rich in Aba 
Jahl’s melon, the colocynth; and 
the slaves gnawed the dried cala- 
bash pith. Half an hour’s rest, a 
coco-nut each, a pipe, and, above all 
things, the spes finis, restored their 
vigour. We resumed our march 
over a rolling waste of green, en- 
livened by occasional glimpses of the 
river, whose very aspect cooled the 
gazer. Villages became frequent as 
we advanced, far distancing our 
Belochies. At 3 p.m., after march- 
ing fourteen miles, we sighted the 
snake-fence and the pent-houses of 
friendly Chogway. 

The jemadar and his garrison re- 
ceived us with all the honours of tra- 
vel, aud admired our speedy return 
from Fuga. As at Harar, a visitor 
can never calculate upon prompt 
dismissal. We were too strong for 
force, but Sultan Kimwere has de- 
tained Arab and other strangers for 
a fort-night before his Mganga fixed 
a fit time for audience. Moreover, 
these walking journeys are danger- 
ous in one point: the least accident 
disables a party, and accidents will 
happen to the best-regulated expe- 
ditions. 

Our feet were cut by boots and 
shoes, and we had lost “leather” by 
chafing and sunburns. A few days’ 
rest removed these inconveniences. 
Our first visit was paid to Pangany, 
where Said bin Salim, who had 
watched his charge with the fidelity 
of a shepherd’s dog, received us with 
joyous demonstrations. The Portu- 
guese boy, our companion, had es- 
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caped with a few sick headaches, 
and we found his confrére free from 
Pangany fever. After spending a 
day upon the coast, we returned, 
provided with munitions de bouche, 
and other necessaries, to Chogway, 
and settled old scores with our 
escort.* Then, as the vessel in 
which we were to cruise southward 
was not expected from Zanzibar till 
the 1st March, and we had a week 
to spare, it was resolved to try a fall 
with Behemoth. 

The hippopotamus, called by the 
Sawahilis “ kiboko,” and by the Arabs 
“ bakar el khor,” or the creek-bullock, 
resembles a mammoth pig with 
equine head, rather than horse or 
cow. He loves the rivers and 
inlets where fresh-water mingles with 
the briny tide. At dawn, retiring 
from land, he takes shelter in the 
deep pools, succeeding one another 
chaplet-wise in the streams. Some 
such place is termed by the natives 
his “house.” This, in the presence 
of man, he will not leave, fearing to 
expose his person while passing over 
the dividing sand-ridges. When un- 
disturbed, he may be seen plunging 
porpoise-like against the stream, or 
basking in shallow water, and upon 
the soft miry bank, or cooling him- 
self under the dense mangroves, 
singly and in groups, with his heavy 
box-head resting upon a friend’s 
broad stern. I have come upon him 
in these positions within sight of 
timber-boats, and women and chil- 
dren will bathe but a few yards from 
his haunts. Dozing by day, at night 
he wriggles up one of the many runs 
on the river side, and wanders far to 
graze upon fat rich grass, and to 

launder plantations of their grain. 

e is easily killed by the puny arrow 
on terra firma; in the water he is 
difficult to shoot, and scarcely pos- 
sible to bag. He exposes only his 
eyes above the surface, and after a 
shot, will raise for hours nothing but 
a nostril, slipping down the moment 
he sights the enemy. Receiving a 
deathblow, he clings to the bottom, 
and reappears only when blown up 
by incipient decomposition. Without 





* The jemadar, in consideration of the two slaves, received twenty dollars; the 
hard-working portion of our Belochies five; and the drones—old Shaaban and the 
lady-like Rhamat—respectively four and three. 
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scouts watching the place, the body 
will rarely be found. According to 
these Africans, the smallest wound 
proves eventually fatal: the water 
enters it, and the animal cannot leave 
the stream to feed. The people of 
Mafijah secure him, I am told, by 
planting a sharp gag upright in his 
jaws opened wide for attack. The 
same tale is told concerning the 
natives of Kabylie and their lions. 
The cow is timid unless driven be- 
yond endurance, or her calf be 
wounded. The bulls are more pugna- 
cious, especially the black old rogues 
who, separating from the herd, live 
in solitary dudgeon. By such a one 
the great King Irenes probably met 
his death, and the Abyssinians still 
lose many a life. Captain Owen’s 
officers, when ascending streams, saw 
their boats torn by behemoth’s hard 
tusks ; and in the Pangany, one “ Sul- 
tan Mcmba,” a tyrant thus dubbed 
by the Belochies in honour of their 
friend the Kohoday chief, delighted 
to upset canoes, and was once guilty 
of breaking a man’s leg. 

Behold us now, O brother in St. 
Hubert, dropping down the stream 
in a “monoxyle,” some forty feet long, 
at early dawn when wild beasts are 
tamest. The jemadar and his brother, 
cloaked in scarlet, and armed with 
their slow matchlocks, sit on the 
stern ; the polers, directed by our new 
woodman, Seedy Bombay, occupy the 
centre, and we take our station in the 
bows. Our battery consists of a shot 
gun for experiments, a Colt’s rifle, and 
two “smashers,” each carrying a four- 
ounce ball of hardened lead. As we a 
proach the herds, whose crests, flank- 
ed with small pointed ears, dot the 
mirrory surface, our boatmen indulge 
in such vituperations as “ Mana 
marira!” O big belly !—and “ Ha- 
namkia!” © tailless one! In angry 
curiosity the brutes raise their 
heads, and expose their arched necks, 
shiny with trickling rills. My com- 
panion, a man of speculative turn, 
experiments upon the nearest optics 
with two barrels of grape and B. 
shot. The eyes, however, are oblique, 
the charge scatters, and the brute, 
unhurt, slips down like a seal. This 
will make the herd wary. Vexed by 
the poor result of our trial, we _ 
up the rippling and swirling surface, 


that proves the enemy to be swim- 
ming under water towards the further 
end of the pool. After a weary time 
he must rise and breathe. Our guns 
are at our shoulders. As the smooth 
water undulates, swells, and breaches 
a way for the large black head, eight 
ounces of lead fly in the right direc- 
tion. There is a splash—a struggle ; 
the surface foams, and behemoth, 
with mouth bleeding like a gutter- 
spout, rears, and plunges above the 
stream. Wounded near the cerebellum, 
he cannot swim straight. The Belo- 
chies are excited; Bombay punches 
on the boatmen, who complain that 
a dollar a-day does not justify their 
facing death. As the game rises, 
matchlocks bang. Presently the 
jemadar, wasting three balls—a seri- 
ous consideration with your Oriental 
—retires from the field, as we knew 
he would, recommending the hippo- 
potamus to us. At last a coup de 
grace speeds through the ear; the 
brute sinks, gore dyes the surface 
purple, and bright bubbles seethe 
up from the bottom. Hippo is 
dead. We ~~ patiently for his 23 
appearance, but he appears not. At 
length, by peculiar po luck, Bom- 
bay’s sharp eye detects an object some 
hundred yards down stream. We 
make for it, and find our bag brought 
up ina shallow by a spit of sand, and 
already in process of being ogled bya 
large fish-hawk. The hawk suffers the 
penalty of impudence. We tow our 
defunct to the bank, and deliver it to 
certain savages, whose mouths water 
with the prospect of hippopotamus 
beef. At sundown they will bring 
to us the tusks and head picked clean, 
as a whistle is said to be. 

The herd will no longer rise ; they 
fear this hulking craft; we must try 
some “ artful dodge.” S——, accom- 
panied by Bombay, who strips to 
paddle in token of hot work expected, 
enters into a small canoe, ties fast his 
shooting-tackle in case of an upset, 
and, whilst I occupy one end of the 
house, makes for the other. When- 
ever a head appears an inch above 
water, a heavy bullet “ puds” into or 
néar it; crimson patches adorn the 
stream ; some die and disappear, others 
plunge in crippled state, and others, 

isabled from diving by holes drilled 
through their noses, splash and scurry 
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about with curious snorts, caused by 
breath passing through the wounds. 
At last S—— ventures upon another 
experiment. An infant hippo, with 
an imprudence pardonable at his 
years, uprears his crest; off flies 
the crown of the kid’s head. The 
bereaved mother rises for a moment, 
viciously regards my companion, 
who is meekly loading; snorts a 
parent’s curse, and dives as the cap 
is being adjusted. Presently a bump, 
a shock, and a heave, send the little 
canoe’s bows high in the air. Bom- 
bay, describing a small pone in 
frog-shape, lands upon the enraged 
brute’s back. S—— steadies himself 
in the stern, and as the assailant, with 
broad dorsum hunched up, and 
hogged like an angry cat, advances 
for another bout, he rises and sends 
a bullet through her side. Bombay 
scrambles in, and, nothing daunted, 
paddles towards the quarry, of which 
nothing is visible but a long waving 
line of gore. With a harpoon we 
might have secured her; now she 
will feed the alligators or the sa- 
vages,* 

Our most successfal plan, however, 
is to come. The Belochies have 
ceased firing, confessing their. match- 
locks to be “no good ;” but they still 
take great interest in the sport, as 
Easterns will when they see work 
being done. They force the boatmen 
to obey us. S—— lands with the 
black woodman, carrying both 
“smashers.” He gropes painfully 
through Mangrove thicket, where 
parasitical oysters wound the legs 
with their sharp edges, and the shak- 
ing bog admits a man to his knees. 
After a time, reaching a clear spot, 
he takes up position behind a bush 
impending the deepest water, and 
signals me to drive up the herd. In 
pursuit of them I see a hole bursting 
in the stream, and a huge black head 
rises with a snort and a spirt. 
“ Momba! Momba!” shout the 
Belochies, yet the old rogue disdains 
flight. A cone from the Colt strikes 
him full in front of the ear ;, his brain 
is pierced; he rises high, falls with a 
crash upon the wave, and all that 
flesh “cannot keep in a little life.” 


Momba has for ever disappeared from 
the home of hippopotamus; never 
shall he break nigger’s leg again. 
Meanwhile the herd, who, rubbing 
their backs against the great canoe, 
had retired to the other end of the 
pool, hearing an unusual noise, rise, as 
is their wont, to gratify a silly curio- 
sity. My companion has two splendid 
standing shots, and the splashing and 
circling in the stream below tell the 
accuracy of his aim. 

We soon learned the lesson that 
these cold-blooded animals may be 
killed with a pistol-ball, if hit in 
brain or heart ; otherwise they carry 
away as much lead as elephants. At 
about ten a.m. we had slain six, be- 
sides wounding I know not how 
many of the animals. They might 
be netted, but the operation would not 
pay in a pecuniary sense ; the ivory 
of small teeth, under 4 1b. each, is 
worth little. Being perpetually pop- 
gunned by the Belochies, they are 
exceedingly shy, and after an excess 
of bullying they shift quarters. We 
returned but once to this sport, find- 
ing the massacre monotonous, and 
such cynegetics about as exciting as 
partridge-shooting. 

That partie concluded with a bathe 
in the Pangany, which here has na- 
tural “bowers for dancing and dis- 
port,” fit for Diana and her train. 
About a dwarf creek, trees cluster on 
three sides of a square, regularly as 
if planted ; and rope-like creepers 
bind together the supporting stems, 
and hang a curtain to the canopy of 
impervious. sylvan shade. Our con- 
sumptive jemadar suffered severely 
from the sun; he still, however, 
showed some ardour for sport. “A 
mixture of a lie,” says Bacon bluntly, 
“doth ever add to pleasure.” e 
could not but be amused by the small 
man’s grandiloquent romancing. A 
hero and a Rustam, he had slain his 
dozens; men quaked to hear his 
name: his sword never fell upon a 
body without cutting it in twain ; 
and, ‘faith, had he wielded it as he 
did the tongue, the weapon would 
indeed have been deadly. He had 
told us at Pangany all manner of 
Cathaian tales concerning the chase 





* Hippopotamus meat is lawful to Moslems, especially of the Shafu school, In 
Abyssinia, it is commonly, here rarely, eaten by them. 
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at Chogway; and his friend, an old 
Mzegura woodman, had promised us 
elephants, wild buffaloes, and giraffes. 
When we pressed the point as a trial, 
the guide shirked; his son was ab- 
sent, war raged in the clan, his family 
wanted provisions; he would ever 
come on the morrow. This convinced 
us that the tale of game in the dry 
season was apocryphal. Chogway 
then offered few attractions. On 
Thursday, the 26th of February, we 
Jeft ‘the Bazar.” My companion 
walked to Pangany, making a route- 
survey, whilst I accompanied the 
jemadar and his tail in our large 
canoe. 

For two days after returning to 
the coast we abstained from exercise. 
On the 3d we walked out several 
miles, in the hottest of suns, to ex- 
plore a cavern, of which the natives, 
who came upon it when clearing out 
a well, had circulated the most exag- 
gerated accounts. Captain S—— 
already complained of his last night’s 
labour—an hour with the sextant 
upon damp sand, in the chilly dew. 
This walk finished the work. On 
entering the house, we found the 
Portuguese lad, who had accompa- 
nied us to Fuga, in a high fever. 
S——. was prostrated a few hours 
afterwards, and next day I followed 
their example. 

As a rule, the traveller in these 
lands should avoid exposure and fa- 
tigue, beyond a certain point, to the 
very best of his ability. You might 
as well practise sitting upon a coal- 
fire as inuring yourself (which green 
men have attempted) to the climate. 
Dr. B., a Polish divine, who had taken 
to travelling at the end of a sedentary 
life, would learn to walk bare-headed 
in the Zanzibar sun: the result was 
a sun-stroke. Others have paced 
barefooted upon an exposed terrace, 
with little consequence but ulceration 
and temporary lameness. The most 
successful in resisting the climate are 
they who tempt it least; and the 
best training for along hungry march 
is repose with good living. Man has 
then stamina to work upon; he may 
exist, like the camel, upon his own 
fat. Those who find themselves down 
by exercise and abstinence before the 
march, commit the error of beginning 
where they ought to end. 
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Our attacks commenced with 

ral languor and heaviness, a lassitude 
in the limbs, a weight in the head, 
nausea, a frigid sensation creeping up 
the extremities, and dull pains in 
the shoulders. Then came a mild 
cold fit, succeeded by a splitting 
headache, flushed face, full veins, 
vomiting, and an inability to stand 
upright. Like “General Tazo’ of 
Madagascar, this fever is a malignant 
bilious-remittent. The eyes become 
hot, heavy, and painfal when turned 
upwards; the skin is dry and barn?’ 
ing, the pulse full and frequent, and 
the tongue furred ; appetite is wholly 
wanting (for a whole week I ate no- 
thing), but a perpetual craving thirst 
afflicts the patient, and nothing that 
he drinks will remain upon his sto- 
mach. During the day extreme 
weakness causes anxiety and depres- 
sion; the nights are worse, for by 
want of sleep the restlessness is ag- 
gravated. Delirium is common in 
the nervous and bilious temperament, 
and if the lancet be used, certain 
death ensues; the action of the heart 
cannot be restored. The exacerba- 
tions are slightly but distinctly 
marked (in my own case they re- 
curred regularly between two and 
three, a.m. and p.m.), and the inter- 
vals are closely watched for adminis- 
tering quinine, after due preparation. 
This drug, however, has killed many, 
especially Frenchmen, who, by over- 
dosing at a wrong time, died of apo- 
plexy. Whilst the Persians were at 
Zanzibar, they besieged Colonel Ha- 
merton’s door, begging him to admi- 
nister Warburg’s drops, which are 
said to have a wonderful effect in 
malignant chronic cases. When the 
disease intends to end fatally, the 
symptoms are aggravated; the mind 
wanders, the body loses all power, 
and after, perhaps, an apparent im- 
provement, stupor, insensibility, and 
death ensue. n the other hand, if 
yielding to treatment, the fever, about 
the seventh day, presents marked 
signs of abatement; the tongue is 
clearer, pain leaves the head and 
eyes, the face is no longer flushed, 
nausea ceases, and a faint appetite 
returns. The recovery, however, is 
always slow and dubious. Rela 

are feared, especially at the full and 
change of the moon ; they frequently 
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assume the milder intermittent type, 
and in some Indians have recurred 
regularly through the year. In no 
case, however, does the apparent 
severity of the fever justify the de- 
jection and debility of the convales- 
cence. For six weeks, recovery is 
imperfect ; the liver acts with un- 
usual energy, the stomach is liable to 
severe indigestion, the body is lean, 
and the strength well-nigh pros- 
trated. At such times change of air 
is the best of restoratives; removal 
even to a ship in the harbour, or to 
the neighbouring house, has been 
found more beneficial than all the 
tonics and the preventives in the 
pharmacopeeia. 

In men of strong nervous diathesis 
the fever leaves slight consequences, 
in the shape of white hair, boils, or 
bad toothaches. Others suffer se- 
verely from its secondaries, which 
are either visceral or cerebal. Some 
lose memory, others virility, others 
the use of a limb; many become 
deaf or dim-sighted; and not a few, 
tormented by hepatitis, dysentery, 
constipation, and similar disease, 
never completely recover health. The 
Arabs born upon the island, and the 
Banyans, rarely suffer severely dur- 
ing the fever, but many are laid up 
by its consequent “nazleh,” or “ de- 
fluxion of humours.” Some Indian 
Moslems, have fled the country, be- 
lieving themselves bewitched. Many 
European residents at Zanzibar have 
never been attacked; but upon the 
coast, the experience of Captain 
Owen’s survey, of the Mombas Mis- 
sion, and of our numerous cruisers, 
proves that no European can undergo 
exposure and fatigue, which promote 
the overflow of bile, without under- 
going the “seasoning.” It has, how- 
ever, one advantage—those who pass 
the ordeal are acclimatised; even 
after a year’s absence in Europe, they 
return to the tropics with little dan- 

The traveller is always advised 
to undergo his seasoning upon the 
coast before marching into the inte- 
rior; but after recovery he must not 
await a second attack, otherwise he 
will expend, in preparation, the 
strength and bottom required for 
the execution of his journey. Of 
our party the Portuguese boy, who 
escaped at Pangany, came in for his 


turn at Zanzibar. The other has 
ever since had light relapses; and as 
a proof that the negro enjoys no im- 
munity, Seedy Bombay is at this 
moment (8th June) suffering severely. 

We passed no happy time in the 
upper story of the Wali Meriko's 
house. Luckily for us, however, the 
master was absent at Zanzibar. 
The jemadar, seeing that he could 
do nothing, took leave, committing 
us to Allah and Said bin Salim. The 
Banyans intended great civility; 
they would sit with us for hours, 
asking, like Orientals, the silliest of 
questions, and thinking withal that 
they were “doing the agreeable.” 
Repose was out of the question. 
During the day, flies and gnats added 
another} sting to the mortifications 
of fever. At night, rats nibbled at 
our feet, mosquitoes sang their song 
of triumph, and a torturing thirst 
made the terrible sleeplessness yet 
more terrible. Our minds were mor- 
bidly fixed upon one point—the arriv- 
al of our vessel ; we had no other occu- 
pation but to rise and gaze, and ex- 
change regrets as a sail hove in sight, 
drew near, and passed by. We knew 
that there would be no failure on the 
_ of our thoughtful friend, who 

ad written to promise us a “ Batte- 
la” on the Ist of March. But we 
doubted the possibility of a Sawahili 
or an Arab doing anything in proper 
time. The vessel had been sent from 
Zanzibar before the end of February. 
The rascals who manned her, being 
men of Tumbatu, could not pass their 
homes unvisited ; they wasted a pre- 
cious week, and did not make Pan- 
gany till the evening of the 5th 
March. 

After sundry bitter disappoint- 
ments, we had actually hired a Ban- 
yan’s boat that had newly arrived, 
when the expected craft ran into the 
river. Not a moment was to be lost. 
Said bin Salim, who had been a kind 
nurse, superintended the embarka- 
tion of our property. My companion, 
less severely treated, was able to walk 
to the shore; but I—alas, for manli- 
ness !—was obliged to be supported 
like a bedridden old woman. The 
worst part of the process was the 
presence of a crowd. The Arabs 
were civil, and bade a kindly fare 
well. The Sawahili, however, audibly 
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contrasted the present with the past, 
and drew dedecorous conclusions 
from the change which a few days 
had worked in the man who bore a 24 
lb. gun—my pet 4-ounce. 

All thoughts of cruising along the 
southern coast were at an end. Col- 
onel Hamerton had warned us not to 
despise bilious remittents ; and evi- 
dently we should not have been 
justified in neglecting his caution to 
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return whenever seized by sickness. 
With the dawn of Friday, the 6th 
March, we ordered the men to up 
sail: we stood over for Zanzibar 
with a fine fresh breeze, and early in 
the afternoon we found ourselves once 
more within the pale of Eastern civil- 
isation. Deo gratias! our excellent 
friend at once sent us to bed—whence, 
gentle reader, we have the honour to 
make the reverential salam. 





THE POORBEAH MUTINY : 


THE PUNJAB. 


NO. 111.* 


“ Ready, aye ready.” 


Orren has it been said of Indian 
civilians, that they very seldom judge 
rightly of military difficulties ;. and 
many a page of Indian history, with 
its record of the “exploits of politi- 
cals,” has furnished a painful demon- 
stration of the truth of this saying. 
Yet this mutiny has brought out 
some bright exceptions: of Mr. 
Montgomery’s energetic prudent 
firmness at Lahore we have already 
spoken ; scarcely second was it to 
that displayed by the Chief Commis- 
sioner himeelf. 

Sir John Lawrence had only 
reached Rawul Pindee a few hours, 
when a telegraphic message came 
fron Umballa—* News from Delhi 
very bad; blood shed; cantonments 
in state of siege.” With the follow- 
ing day came the further tidings 
of the Meerut disaster, obtained by 
@ runner through Saharunpore— 
“News just come from Meerut: 
native regiments all mutinied ; 
several lives lost ; European troops 
defending barracks ; telegraphic wire 
cut; all communication with Delhi 
stopped.” The crisis, then, had ar- 
rived! From daily intimation of 
passing events in all the Punjab 
stations, Sir John Lawrence was not 
wholly unprepared for such a result. 
In the many acts of insubordination 
in Bengal and the North-west, and in 
the too frequent signs of disaffection 
in the Punjab itself, he heard the 
ominous mutterings of the coming 


storm, and saw “ the first of a thunder- 
shower ;’ and when the thunder 
pealed around him, he stood calm, 
collected, and prepared to face the 
danger—strong in his own resources, 
but stronger still in the power that is 
from above. 

Carefully and anxiously had he 
read the past; he could the better 
comprehend the present, and foresee 
the probable future of this mutiny. 
The danger of the Punjab was immi-/ 
nent ; its chief hope, under Heaven, 
lying in the faithfulness of the Sikhs, 
and the peace of the Mohammedans 
around. To insure these, a brave 
fearless course, indicative of self-con- 
fidence and strength, was the only 
safe one; any sign of fear or mis- 
giving, any timid counsels or timorous 
measures, would have been fatal. 
In this spirit, prompt, ready, and 
hopeful, the Chief Commissioner en- 
tered on the task; and right ably was 
he seconded on every side. 

h m as it reached him 
had been “ flashed” on to Peshawur. 
By the evening of the 12th the worst 
was privately known or conjectured 
by the authorities there; and scarcely 
had the disarming of the troops at 
Lahore been effected on the morning 
of the 13th, when the telegraph car- 
ried the tidings to the frontier. A 
“ council of war’ was at once assem- 
bled under General Reid, command- 
ing the division. Colonel af 
Cotton, the Brigadier; Colonel H. 





* Continued from our February No. 
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Edwards, the Commissioner; and 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. Nicholson, the 
Deputy-Commissioner, were already 
on the spot; and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Neville Chamberlain, the Brigadier 
of the Punjab Irregular Force, sum- 
moned in by express messenger from 
Bannoo on the evening of the 12th, 
was among them by sunrise on the 
following morning. The Chief Com- 
missioner, too, though at Rawal 
Pindee, might be said to be in the 
midst of that conclave, for the tele- 
graphic wire carried to and fro every 
plan and project. Here was a good 
array of men worthy of the crisis— 
men in head and heart ready to 
struggle with it—soldiers of expe- 
rience, with a weight of character and 
civil authority that could awe down 
the unruly spirits of that frontier 
range, and at a word gather around 
them all its brave men and true. 
The resolves of that council were all 
energy and vigour. 

It was felt that communication 
with the Commander-in-Chief might 
at any moment be interrupted by 
cutting the telegraphic wire; and 
even the delays from perpetual re- 
ference would greatly impede the 
\ prompt execution of plans; therefore, 
at the Chief Commissioner’s sugges- 
tion, General Reid at once assumed 
chief military command of the Pun- 
jab forces, pending the orders of the 
Supreme Government. 

The first resolve was to form “a 
Movable Column,” which should be 
“ready to move on every part of the 
Punjab where open mutiny might 
require to be put down by force.” 
Its original strength, as then decided 
on, was as follows: Her Majesty’s 
24th from Rawul Pindee; Her Ma- 
jesty’s 27th from Nowshera; one 
troop of horse-artillery from Pe- 
shawor; one light field-battery from 
Jhelum ; the “Guide Corps” from 
Kétee Murdan ; the 16th Irregular 
Cavalry from Rawul Pindee ; 1st 
Punjab Infantry from Bunnoo ; the 
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Kumaon Battalion (Goorkhas) from 
Murree ; a wing of the 2d Punjab 
Cavalry from Kohat ; half a compan 
of sappers and miners from Attock; 
with Jhelum for the rendezvous.* 

Then came the determination to 
draw in from the frontier outposts 
all available local irregular corps, 
whether Sikht or Punjabee, as being 
composed of men not likely to prove 
false in contest with the mutinous 
Poorbeahs, and to throw out into 
those remote stations the more sus- 
pected Hindostanee regiments—thus 
removing them as far as possible out 
of harm’s way to themselves or others, 
withdrawing them from the main 
current of sedition, and placing them 
among races who despised - them, and 
who, however ready themselves to 
molest and attack the Feringhees, 
would scarcely make common cause 
with the disaffected Sepoys. 

Within a few hours, messengers 
were hastening to every part, carry- 
ing orders for removing troops at a 
moment’s notice; a few hours more, 
and scarcely a station beyond the 
Jhelam but was “astir.” The 64th 
Native Infantry at Peshawur were 
ordered off at once to the two out- 
post forts of Michnee and Shubknd- 
der, under the plea of strengthening 
them to resist any attacks from the 
restless Momunds along that frontier. 
Not even the officers had any sus- 
picion of the real motive at the time; 
and the Sepoys marched out of Pe- 
shawur in seeming high spirits at the 
prospect of a brush with the moun- 
taineers. By daylight on the 14th, 
the 55th Native Infantry at Now- 
shera, who had only received the 
order two hours before, were on their 
parade-ground ready to start ; and as 
the sun rose over the neighbouring 
hills they crossed the Loondee, or 
“Cabul river,” with a cheer, and 
marched off merrily, as it seemed, for 
K6étee Murdan, sixteen miles off, in 
the Eusofzaie lower range, to relieve 
“the Guides.” The same morning 





* Events, however, were daily occurring to change the character of this column, 
which will be duly noticed. By the time the column reached Lahore on the 3d of 
June, there remained scarcely a single corps of those which had originally com- 

ed it. 
“s The Sikh despises the Hindoo, whom he regards as an idolater; and the Mo- 
hammedan of the Punjab and frontier scorns to recognise his degenerate (often un- 
circumcised) namesake of Hindostan. 
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the 39th Native Infantry were mov- 
ing out of that most picturesque of 
Punjab stations, Jhelum, for the 
lonely, dreary Dehra Ghazee Khan.* 

From the frontier troops were pour- 
ing in. The “Guides”—the glory of 
the Bengal Irregular Force—were no 
sooner relieved at Kétee Murdan by 
the 55th Native Infantry, than they 
were hastening on by forced marches 
for Umballa and Delhi. Of the Pun- 
jab Infantry, the 1st (Coke’s Rifles) 
from Bunnoo, the 2d (Green’s) from 
Dehra Ghazee Khan, and the 4th 
(Wilde’s) from Bunnoo also, were 
moviog in to join the Movable 
Column ; but the latter had only 
reached the Indus when it was 
counter-ordered to Peshawur, and the 
4th Sikhs (Rothney’s) were sum- 
moned from Abbottabad to take its 
place. 

The 5th Punjab Infantry (V aughan’s) 
were called in to occupy the fort at 
Attock, at present held by two com- 
panies of the 58th Native Infantry 
from Rawul Pindee. The Kumaon 
Battalion (Goorkhas), under Captain 
Ramsay, were called down from 
Murree. A wing of the 17th Irregu- 
lar Cavalry (under Captain P. Hockin) 
were brought from Shumshabad to 
Rawul Pindee, to supply the place of 
the 17th Irregular Cavalry under 
Major Davidson, which had _ been 
ordered to join the Movable Column ; 
a wing of the 2d Punjab Cavalry, 
under Captain Nicholson, was also on 
the move from Kohat v7@ Mooltan, 
to take its place in the Movable 
Column on its reaching Lahore. 

Nor was the safety of Peshawur 
itself neglected in the more pressing 
wants of the Panjab. The canton- 
ment lies nearly two miles from the 
native city, and about midway be- 
tween, so as, in case of need, to com- 
mand both, stands a small fort, 
originally built by the Sikhs, but 
greatly repaired and strengthened by 
us. Here a great portion of the 
ordinary guard of Sepoys were quietly 
withdrawn, and a body of Europeans 
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thrown in to take their place: all 
the treasure and spare military stores 
were at once secured here ; then, to 
prevent the possibility of the <Artil- 
lery Park, the largest in Northern 
India, being carried by a sudden 
rush, it was all broken up into 
“ divisions,’ and so distributed over 
the station as to be more safe and 
available too, commanding the lines 
of all the native corps; for although 
as yet nothing was known of the 
extent to which disaffection had 
spread among them, yet it was felt 
that most probably there were as 
deeply-dyed traitors in each, who 
could, when the time came, rouse 
their whole corps, as in the other 
regiments which had already muti- 
nied. Brigadier Cotton, and Colonels 
Edwardes and Nicholson, were “the 
right men in the right place,” and 
the excitement and anxiety at first 
naturally raised by the appalling 
tidings from Delhi and Meerut were 
thus greatly allayed; those quiet 
prompt measures, betokening a con- 
sciousness of danger with a firm 
resolve to meet it, imparted general 
confidence. 

Beside the movement of troops, 
other measures as prompt and im- 
portant were being taken on every 
side : every boat on the several Pan- 
jab rivers, from the Sutlej to the 
Indas, was quietly taken possession 
of; every bridge and ford placed 
under a trusty guard; so that the 
emissary of sedition from below 
found each river a bar to his pro- 
— upwards, and the disaffected 

epoy felt that the road to Delhi 
was no longer easy or safe, Nor 
were the independent native states 
of the Punjab overlooked. Orders 
were at once telegraphed to Jullund- 
hur and Umballa, to apply to the 
Rajahs of Kuppoorthulla, Nabba, 
Putialla, and Jheend, and the Na- 
wabs of Kurwab and Jhojjur for 
support ; and every precaution taken 
which human foresight could sug- 
gest to secure the peace of the Punjab. 





*Of these three cofps, little more than’ week after, the 64th were disarmed, and 
the 55th almost annihilated; whilst the 39th, known to be so mutinous that it was 
thought the poor officers were sent out to certain death, were only saved from 


mutiny by their march. 


They for some time retained their arms, and eventually 


laid them down when ordered, in the presence of a small body of the new frontier 


levies. 
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Then came a short lull. But 
another storm was gathering the 
while, which threatened to involve the 
whole country in as dire destruction 
as that which had already been so 

rovidentially averted. Peshawur 
itself was the point of danger now. 
The force here was numerically 
larger than that of any other station 
in India. Here were two European 
regiments, her Majesty’s 70th and 
87th Foot, two troops of horse- 
artillery, two field-batteries, with 
three reserve companies of foot- 
artillery—scarcely less than 3000 Eu- 
ropean soldiers; but, on the other 
hand, there were five regiments of 
native infantry (the 21st, 24th, 27th, 
5ist, and * 64th), and one of regular 
light cavalry (the 5th) ; in all above 
4000, of whom it was not known if 
a man could be trusted. Besides 
these were two regiments of ir- 
regular cavalry, the 7th and 18th, 
with 200 ooltanee Horse, and 
Captain Brougham’s mountain-train 
(called in from Nowshera), making 
altogether about 2000, of whose 
loyalty considerable hope was en- 
tertained : indeed, it was then be- 
lieved that aii the irregulars + would 
probably be found faithfol, and 
“cover themselves with glory.” 

This combined force was ample 
for all ordinary circumstances ; it 
could at any time spare a detach- 
ment sufficient to bring to order any 
refractory neighbouring tribes, with- 
out at all risking its own safety ; or, 
had need required, it could with its 
united strength have held the Khyber 
Pass against any army that Cabul, 
Persia, and Russia combined, could 
send against it. But now it was 
felt that the strength of the Pesha- 
wur force was to be tested aguwinst 
itself. Here were 3000 Europeans, 
with about 2000 Irregulars of all 
arms that might be relied on, against 
4000 Sepoys, who, it was believed, 
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were ready, to a man, to rise. As to 
the issue between these two parties 
there could be little doubt, provided 
none others joined in the struggle. 
But there was the city of Peshawur, 
with its 100,000 inhabitants, not a 
couple of miles from the canton- 
ment ; and though the vast variety 
of race and creed prevented any 
general combination in times of 

yet a thirst for plunder would at a 
moment call up hundreds of ruffians, 
who would flock into cantonments 
and side with the Sepoys if they 
rose. Then, again, the whole line of 
hills beyond swarmed with a restless 
warlike population, of whom the 
four nearest tribes, the Affreedees, 
Mohmunds, Eusofzaies, and Khut- 
tucks, could at a few hours’ notice 
have mustered above 70,000 armed 
men; and although they had of 
late been more ready to take service 
in the regiments of the Punjab Irre- 
gular Force, and at a recent call from 
the Chief Commissioner, through Col- 
onel Nicholson, were now flocking 
in and enlisting with great zeal, still 
it was felt that they only needed 
to see our Own sepoys once gain a 
mastery, however temporary, or even 
to see them holding our Euro 
force at bay, and all their rival feuds 
and international jealousies would 
have been suspended, and under the 
one cry of religion their Moslem 
fanaticism and their long-suppressed 
hatred of the Feringhee, whom they 
feared as well as hated, would have 
brought them down from their moun- 
tain fastnesses, and no power of ours 
then at command could have with- 
stood them. 

All this was felt, and by none 
more deeply than by Colonel Herbert 
Edwardes—the experience of whose 
younger days at Bunnoo and before 
Mooltan had given a wisdom to his 
maturer years at Peshawur—and by 
Colonel Nicholson, his assistant, and 





* The 64th Native Infantry had already been temporarily provided for, by being 
sent out to the two forts at Michnee and Shubkudder. 

+ As such frequent mention will be made of “irregulars,” the reader will find 
the narrative more intelligible if he bears in mind that there were then eighteen 
regiments of irregular cavalry, and that quite independent of these there was 
the “Punjab Irregular Force,” consisting of five regiments of cavalry and sixt 
of infantry (these are always distinguished as the Punjab Irregulars, with four 
regiments of Sikh infantry, called Ist, 2d, 3d, or 4th Sikhs.) 





t Including the Scinde Rifle Corps. 
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scarcely inferior to him in experience 
and energy, who was alternately the 
terror and the idol of those savage 
mountaineers. They knew the dan- 
ger; and with the brave and ready 
Colonel Sydney Cotton at the head 
of the brigade, they were enabled to 
avert it. 

Nor must we omit to notice another 
source of danger to Peshawur at that 
moment. Dost Mahomed still lin- 
gered near Jelallabad ; and his ante- 
cedents scarcely lead to the belief 
that he would have scrupled to use 
against us the very arms and money 
he had so few weeks before received 
from us to carry on his war with 
Persia. At such a time the Khyber 
Pass would have presented no ob- 
stacle to his progress, and he might 
have recovered Peshawur almost 
without a struggle, and thus have 
won back the province which had 
been the glory of the old Douranee 
Empire, the loss of which had ever 
been a national grief and reproach. 

The importance and value attached 
to the safety of Peshawur at that 
crisis, in the native mind, cannot be 
better illustrated than by the follow- 
ing anecdote, for the truth of which 
the writer can vouch: It was the 
middle of June. The Movable Co- 
lumn was at Umritsur. News had 
come in that General Wilson, after 
his two glorious victories on the Hin- 
don, had effected a junction with the 
Umballa troops, and that the united 
forces had driven the rebels out of 
their intrenchéd position at Budlee 
ka Serai, and carried the heights 
which commanded the city of Delhi. 
That very morning, one of the most 
influential of the Sikh sirdars was 
paying his usual visit of courtesy to 
a civilian of the station. In the 
course of conversation, the latest 
news from camp were exultingly 
mentioned, when the Sikh, seeming 
to pay little heed to what was ge- 
nerally received with so much joy, 
asked, ‘*‘ What news from Peshawur ?” 
“Excellent; all quiet there,” he was 
told. “That,” said he, ‘‘is the best 
news you can give me.” “Why do 
you always ask so anxiously about 
Peshawur ?” the civilian said. The 
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sirdar did not at once reply, but, 
with much significance of manner, 
took up the end of his scarf, and be- 
gan rolling it up from the corner be- 
tween his finger and thumb. “If 
Peshawur gore, the whole Punjab 
will be rolled up in rebellion like 
this.” The Sikh was right. Had 
the Sepoys once made a successful 
emeute there, and the European force 
been, for a while even, overpowered, 
the fate of the Punjab would have 
been sealed. The city of Peshawur 
would have risen; Eusofzai, Affree- 
dee, Mohmund, Khuttuck, Swattee, 
and Affghan, would have rushed 
down. The European force, strong 
as it was and ably headed, would 
have sunk beneath the united attack 
of the traitor within and the foe 
without. That flood-gate once forced, 
the torrent of rebellion would have 
flowed on with resistless force, gath- 
ering strength at each station as it 
passed, until it had swept through 
the length of the Punjab, up to the 
walls of Delhi itself ! 

Reader, all this was possible ; nay, 
at one time so probable, that it only 
wanted eight-and-forty hours to con- 
vert the probable into an appalling 
reality! The 22d of May was to 
have seen Peshawur a desolation. 
So man had plotted; but that Provi- 
dence which so signally wrought 
for os already, willed it other- 
wise, Verily “man proposes, but 
Gop dis , “ 

On the morning of the 20th, inter- 
cepted letters revealed the conspiracy 
which was to have involved Pesha- 
wur in a general massacre on the 
22d. Brigadier Cotton, who had 
taken up his quarters at the Resi- 
dency, with Colonel Edwardes (it 
being a central position), at once as- 
sembled all the officers commandin 
the native regiments, and inqui 
the state of their several corps. No- 
thing could be more satisfactory ; 
they were declared to be perfectly 
loyal! At that time Brigadier Cot- 
ton had in his hand intercepted let- 
ters proving that all, except the 21st 
Native Infantry, were pledged to a 
general massacre!* That very night 
an express came in from Nowshera, 





* There can be little doubt that the previous conspiracy of May 15th, discovered 


at Lahore as already described, had included Peshawur, and most probably the 
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stating that the 55th Native Infantry 
were in open mutiny. The Briga- 
dier’s resolve was only strengthened 
by this report. At three o’clock the 
following morning, her Majesty’s 70th 
Regiment, with one battery, and a 
troop of horse-artillery as cavalry, 
and her Majesty’s 87th, with another 
battery and troop, proceeded with 
all possible silence to opposite ends 
of the station. Soon after six o’clock, 
they were broken up into detach- 
ments, by a preconcerted arrange- 
ment, and marched to the parade- 
grounds of the 24th, 27th, and 5lst 
Native Infantry,* and that of the 5th 
Light Cavalry, where they found the 
several corps already assembled ; or- 
ders having been given that morning 
to that effect to the commanding offi- 
cers, without any intimation of the 
object. Taken by surprise—separated 
from each other, with no means of 
communicating — the several regi- 
ments, fairly cowed, conscience- 
stricken at the discovery of their 
plot, with half a European regiment 
and guns in front of them—saw that 
all resistance was hopeless, and laid 
down their arms at the order given. 
The Europeans advanced,, piled the 
arms in carts brought for the purpose, 
and carried them off to the fort. 
Thus were nearly three thousand 
mutinous yy disarmed without a 
shot being fired. Great was the in- 
dignation of the officers, and loud 
their condemnation of a step which 
brought disgrace on their corps ; 
though, as they subsequently found, 
it saved their own lives. 

One most important measure, re- 
sulting from the disarming these 
corps, deserves special notice. Here 
were some six hundred trained 
chargers, belonging to the dis- 
mounted troopers of the 5th Light 
Cavalry, now no longer required ; 
and the question was, how they could 
be most advantageously disposed of. 
We do not kuow to whom the praise 
is due of having suggested so admi- 
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rable a plan; we can only record its 
success, A circular was sent round 
to the European infantry regiments, 
calling for “cavalry volunteers,” 
Many a man was there who had ex- 
changed from some cavalry corps 
bound for England; many more 
eager to lay aside the musket for the 
sabre. They sprang forward at the 
call; and a few days saw Peshawur 
with an impromptu squadron of 
English light dragoons ! 

Such had been the achievement of 
that morning; but the day’s work 
was not yet over. The news from 
Nowshera demanded attention. That 
night a force started for Kdtee Mur- 
dan; for Brigadier Cotton resolved 
to show the Sepoys that, if he could 
not always prevent them from muti- 
nying, he would punish them con- 
dignly if they did. Before describing 
the progress of this force, it will be 
necessary to give a short account of 
the events which attended the mu- 
tiny of the 55th Native Infantry. 

This corps was roused from its 
slumbers long before daylight of the 
14th, and several of its officers (with 
some, too, of “the Guides,” who had 
ridden over from Kétee Murdan) 
were arrested in the full enjoyment 
of a festive gathering, by the sudden 
arrival of a shuter sowar (camel- 
mounted messenger) from Peshawur, 
bringing an express order that the 
55th Native Infantry and a squadron 
of the 10th Irregular Cavalry were 
to start by daybreak for Kétee Mur- 
dan, to relieve “the Guides,” who 
were ordered downwards. Thanks 
to the admirable arrangements of 
Lieut. Baggs, the commissariat offi- 
cer, there was no delay in that de- 
partment. Camels were supplied at 
once ; and in two hours the regiment, 
with baggage packed, was ready for 
a start; and by sunrise they crossed 
the bridge of boats with a cheer. 
Two days after, her Majesty’s 27th 
(Inniskillings), mustering 950 fighting 
men, had also turned their backs on 





whole of India. Its detection had put the authorities on their guard, and the pre- 
cautions at once taken had then saved the Punjab. The Peshawur troops, how- 
ever, appear to have been so desperate, that being numerous, they had resolved on 


another attempt a week later. 


* Against the 21st Native Infantry not a suspicion was raised by the intercepted 
letters, and they retained their arms: this corps has behaved nobly throughout. 
The two irregular cavalry corps also have retained their arms. 
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Nowshera, bound for Rawul Pindee ;* 
and Brougham’s mountain-train was, 
two days later, sent up to Peshawur. 
So that the 10th Irregular Cavalry 
were left in sole charge of Nowshera, 
until one company of the 55th Native 
Infantry were sent back from Kétee 
Murdan, under Captain Cameron, to 
supply the station-guards. 

All remained quiet till the 20th ; on 
that day a Sepoy of the 55th Native 
Infantry, on guard at Khyrabad (a 
small village on the right bank of the 
Indus, opposite the fort at Attock), 
was heard using mutinous language 
to some of the Police Battalion, who 
were also stationed there to guard 
the bridge of boats. This was duly 
reported to Major Verner of the 10th 
Irregulars, now commanding the sta- 
tion of Nowshera, who sent out an 
officer to put the Sepoy under arrest. 
Tbe subahdar of the guard, seeing the 
officer approach, ordered his men to 
fall in; and threatening to shoot the 
officer if he attempted to interfere, 
marched off his men towards Now- 
shera in a highly-excited state. A 
messenger was at once sent off to 
Major Verner to put him on his 
guard, as the detachment were march- 
ing in in open mutiny; so that when 
they reached the entrance of the sta- 
tion they found the 10th Irregulars 
drawn up across the road ready to 
oppose them: they were disarmed, 
and led off towards the European 
main guard.t On their way it was 
necessary to pass the lines of the 55th 
Native Infantry; on reaching these, 
some fifty of their brother Sepoys rush- 
ed out armed, and fired a’volley over 
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the heads of the Sowars (irregular 
troopers), who turned off the and 
let the prisoners escape. The Sepoys, 
thus liberated, at once made for the 
kotes (bells of arms) and the regi- 
mental magazine, and soon supplied 
themselves with arms and ammuni- 
tion; and in spite of the efforts of 
Captain Cameron, who, at the peril 
of his life, went among them remon- 
strating and reproaching them, they 
began to scour the station in a mu- 
tinous defiant manner. .They, then 
rushed down to the river, thinking 
to seize the bridge of boats and cross 
over, with the view, doubtless, of 
raising the whole regiment at Kétee 
Murdan ; here, however, they found 
themselves forestalled. Lieutenant 
F. S. Taylor of the Engineers, the 
executive officer of the station, anti- 
cipating such an attempt, had, at the 
first sign of disturbance, with great 
promptness, removed two or three of 
the centre boats, where the stream 
was most rapid, and rendered it im- 
possible for them to cross. (He also 
sent off an express messenger to ap- 
prize Brigadier Cotton at Peshawur 
of the state of things.) The men, 
baffled at the river, returned to their 
lines, and remained perfectly quiet all 
night, without attempting any vio- 
lence. A report had been sent off to 
Kétee Murdan of the conduct of the 
men ; and Colonel Spottiswoode call- 
ed in the whole detachment to head- 
quarters, believing that he had yet 
influence to restrain them from mu- 
tiny. They marched out on the night 
of the 22d, under Captain Cameron, 
but their presence proved fatal to the 





* To provide some hundreds of camels at a few hours’ notice is no easy matter, 











under the present falsely economical system, which places a whole army at the 
mercy of native contractors. To what extent these contractors turned traitors in 
this mutiny may never be known. But how the Nowshera arrangements were 
made, the writer is able to explain from personal knowledge. Of the whole num- 
ber of camels, nearly a thousand, required for the Nowshera troops, about a hun- 
dred only were kept constantly at hand for any immediate want, the mass of them 
being sent out, under a small Sepoy guard, to graze in the Eusofzaie valley, from 
sixteen to twenty miles off, and brought in periodically for inspection. The very 
day before the order came for the 55th to march, the camel-contractor had arrived, 
and called in all the camels to look at them. With the order for the 55th came a 
private hint to Lieutenant Baggs, that the 27th Queen’s might also be moved. He 
at once sent orders to retain all the camels at the river, on the plea that he also 
would come and see them. Thus, when the order for the 27th came, all the camels 
were at hand. 

+ A small number only of the 27th had been left to guard a few of the worst 
cases of sick, and the women and children, until carriage could be procured to send 
them either to Peshawur or Rawul Pindee. 
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rest of the corps. It was evident 
they were all ripe for mutiny, though 
their demeanour towards their offi- 
cers was, with one or two exceptions, 
perfectly respectful ; indeed, the offi- 
cers of the 55th Native Infantry 
declare that they were under appre- 
hension of danger from the Sowars 
of the 10th Irregulars far more than 
from their own men. Lieutenant 
Horne, who was Assistant Commis- 
sioner of that district, happened to 
be at the time encamped close to 
Kétee Murdan; he lost no time in 
reporting to Peshawur the state of 
the 55th Native infantry, and the 
danger of the officers. This report, 
and that already mentioned as _be- 
ing sent by Lieutenant Taylor from 
Nowshera, reached Brigadier Cotton 
early on the morning of the 22d, who, 
after having rendered the large body 
of mutinous Sepoys at Peshawar com- 
paratively powerless, by the bold 
stroke we have described, at once 
arranged to send a force for the 
punishment of the 55th and the rescue 
of the officers) H.M. 70th Foot, a 
troop of horse-artillery, Brougham’s 
mountain -train battery, a squadron 
of the 18th Irregular Cavalry, 200 
Mooltanee Horse under Lieutenant 
Lind, the whole under command of 
Lieut.-Colonel Chute of H.M. 70th, 
marched that night ; Colonel Nichol- 
son, too, with a strong body of police 
and some of the new levies, accom- 
panied them. This force was, more- 
over, to be strengthened by a small 
column from Attock; for the tele- 
graphic wire had carried down to Sir J. 
Lawrence the report of the mutiny of 
the 55th, and a request for reinforce- 
ments from below. Already had one 
wing of H.M. 27th, when it had only 
reached Hussun Abd4l,* been ordered 
back to hold the Attock fort, and 
the left wing had only reached Rawul 
Pindee a few hours when this message 
came. It reached Rawul Pindee about 
11 a.m. on the 22d, and that after- 
noon, by 4 o’clock, some 400 strong, 
leaving the sick and a small guard, 
started back for Attock: mounted on 
camels, elephants, and spare gun-car- 
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riages, they reached Hussun Abdal 
that night; and the following after- 
noon, by the same conveyances, push- 
ed on for Attock, which they reached 
early in the night, having accom- 
plished nearly sixty miles in less than 
thirty hours. Their arrival set the 
other wing free, which at once crossed 
the Indus, and threw itself, by a 
forced march, into Nowshera, to guard 
against any attack there; while the 
5th Punjab Infantry, under Major 
Vaughan, which had only just reached 
Attock from the frontier, having 100 
men behiud in the fort, pushed over 
also. Vaughan’s force arrived at 
Nowshera on the morning of the 
24th; and taking on from there the 
two other squadrons of the 10th Ir- 
regular Cavalry, made a forced march 
for K6tee Murdan, and were at the 
given point for junction with the Pe. 
shawur column by daylight. Unfortu- 
nately the Peshawur force was some- 
what delayed, and this gave the mu- 
tineers of the 55th time to escape. 
By the time Colonel Chute’s force 
came up, the rebels were already in 
quick retreat, having carried off the 
regimental colours, treasure, and all 
the balled ammunition they could lay 
their hands on, and were making off 
with all speed for the Swat Valley. 
With two hours’ start, they had got 
too far ahead to admit of the pur- 
suit being very effective; however, 
they were followed as vigorously as 
men and horses, fatigued with a long 
march, and under a blazing sun, with- 
out a drop of water for hours, could 
follow. About 100 were cut up, 120 
more taken prisoners, and another 
100, who were either too late, or too 
panic-stricken, to run, remained be- 
hind ; but as they did not attempt to 
resist their mutinous comrades or 
join in the pursuit, they were at once 
disarmed, and eventaalty sent off to 
Attock, to work in irons on the new 
works at the fort. Besides these 
there were a dozen who behaved faith- 
fully throughout, and rallied nobly - 
round their officers; their fearless 
loyalty was deservedly noticed by the 
Brigadier. The rest contrived to 





* Hussun Abdal is immortalised by Moore as the last halting-place of the fair 


Lalla Rookh before entering Cashmere. 


Her “bath” is still shown; and the weary 


wayfarer has the memory of the fair bather agreeably enhanced by supply of FISH 
and water-cresses from her bath. 
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escape, through the treachery of the 
villagers (for which they ‘paid dearly), 
and under cover of the night. But 
theirs was only a short respite; for 
some escaped into the Swat Valley 
only to experience the reality of Swat- 
tee sympathy (for it was subsequently 
discovered that they had been long 
carrying on a treasonable correspon- 
dence with the “Akoon” of Swat). 
These reaped the fruits of their trea- 
chery at the hands of their false allies 
in the treason ; they were either made 
compulsory Mohammedans, and then 
sold for slaves, or given up to the 
Peshawur authorities for the sake of 
the “head-money” offered for every 
fugitive. For the rest, who fled in 
other directions, escape was utterly 
impossible; their position was fatal 
to them: to the south flowed the 
Loondee (the Cabul River), the most 
rapid and dangerous of all these 
northern rivers; and the Indus, un- 
fordable, from its frequent shoals 
and quicksands, effecting a junction of 
their streams, and roaring through 
the narrow gorge at Attock, thus 
shutting them in from below. On 
the north stretched an amphitheatre 
of impassable hills, inhabited by un- 
friendly races. Hemmed in by these 
natural barriers, which had no outlet, 
surrounded by tribes eager to seize 
them, escape was next to impossible. 
What with the merciless Swattees, 
the proud Seyuds of Khaghan, the 
Hazara police, and the troops of Gho- 
lab Singh, scarcely a man escaped to 
show that the 55th Native Infantry 
had ever been. 

We have dwelt at some length on 
the mutiny, and the fate of this regi- 
ment, as being the first to experience 
“the way in which mutineers were 
treated in the Punjab :” its failure 
and utter annihilation had doubtless 
a salutary effect on other corps that 
were as mutinous at heart, and only 
waiting their opportunity. 

Nor can we close this account with- 
out a few words on the sad end of 
their kind confiding colonel, Henry 
Spottiswoode. He had only been for 
a few months attached to the 55th 
Native Infantry, but long enough 
to win for himself the respect and 
confidence of the officers and men of 
his new corps, by the same care and 
lively interest in their welfare, com- 
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bined with a genuine kindliness of 
heart, which had endeared him to all 
in the old 21st Native Infantry, his 
former corps. The native officers and 
men had already learned to regard 
him with the most implicit confidence 
as their friend ; and his influence over 
them was undoubtedly great, and his 
trust in them unwavering. So fally 
did he believe in their loyalty, that 
even after the disaffected—not to sa 

mutinous — detachment had joined, 
he wrote that he believed his regi- 
ment was perfectly sound at heart, 
and that he would “stake his own 
life on their stanchness.” Alas! how 
fatally did he fulfil his pledge! A 
report had reached them that a force 
was moving down from Peshawur. 
The native officers came to‘ him—he 
could not deny it, or explain its 
object. He felt he had now lost 
their confidence, and he could no 
longer trust them ; his moral courage 
failed him. A higher faith was want- 
ing at that moment; and scarcel 

had the native officers left him, when 
he was a corpse by his own hand! 
His death hastened the mutiny. 
Many of the Sepoys were heard to 
say, that “now their colonel had 
destroyed himself, they had no chance 
of being spared.” 

One or two grave lessons of state- 
craft were learned in the matiny of 
the 55th Native Infantry, which were 
doubly valuable in this early stage of 
the rebellion. First, that the irregular 
cavalry were not to be trusted: The 
10th Irregulars were perhaps an un- 
fortunate corps to be first tested. 
They had originally formed, like the 
34th Native Infantry, a part of the 
Bundeleund Legion; and there was 
no reason to hope that a better spirit 
of loyalty existed among them than 
had been displayed by their traitorous 
“bhai bunds” at Barrackpore. From 
the first the 10th had acted with 
very questionable loyalty; at Now- 
shera they had let the mutineers of 
the 55th escape; at Kétee Mardan 
their language had been seditious 
and their manner insolent; and when 
called on to join in the pursuit, they 
had in some instances openly sided 
with the mutineers—so openly that 
one or two of them were actually 
seen by Vaughan’s men firing at the 
European officers, and were at once 
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shot down; one was tried by drum- 
head court-martial, and shot with 
several other prisoners. Indeed, the 
whole corps were so clearly dis- 
affected (and were proved by a sub- 
sequent investigation to have been 
for some time holding seditious meet- 
ings with the 55th Native Infantry), 
that it was resolved to disband them.* 
Nor did the detachment of the 18th 
Irregulars from Peshawur acquit 
themselves much more creditably. 
Colonel Nicholson complained loudly 
of their want of zeal in the pursuit: 
though they did not lay themselves 
open to suspicion of active mutiny, 
they were clearly guilty of great 
apathy and lukewarmness. This 
lesson was not thrown away on the 
authorities. 

The second lesson was more cheer- 
ing—that the Punjab Irregulars were 
stanch. Vaughan’s Infantry and 
Lind’s Mooltanee Horse behaved 
nobly ; the latter did right good 
service in the pursuit; and perbaps 
the greatest trial of the former corps 
was that when the work of execution 
eame. The first six files of Vaughan’s 
men were told off for a “ firing party,” 
and they never flinched or hesitated, 
but fired true, and every man before 
them fell at the first round. This 
was a more severe test of their 
loyalty and want of sympathy with 
the mutinous Sepoys, than an en- 
counter in the heat of action would 
have been. Highly was their con- 
duct praised; and their hearts were 
gladdened by a present of 500 rupees 
from the Chief Commissioner, in 
acknowledgment of their services. 

Then came the fuller fruits of this 
lesson. Orders were sent to raise at 
once two more regiments from the 
frontier tribes and Punjabees. It 
was a bold, some said a desperate, 
measure ; but its success has proved 
the wisdom of Sir John Lawrence, 
and the discernment of Edwardes 
and Nicholson; and men who then 
half feared for the result of such a 
step, May now rejoice over the many 
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more new regiments of the Punjab 
Irregular Force, for they proved a 
safe and profitable channel for the 
martial zeal of the most desperate 
among those mountain tribes, and 
thereby enlisted in some sort the 
interest and sympathy of the tribes 
themselves on the side of Govern. 
ment. Another motive, too, was at 
work in our favour; the very atro- 
cities perpetrated by the Poorbeahs 
at Meerut and Delhi were the means 
of arousing some sort of sympathy. 
These proud Pathans could point to 
many a case where English women 
and children had been in their power, 
yet not a hair of their heads was hurt. 
They, savage as they are, are men; 
with men they will war to the death ; 
but as one of them said openly, “ who 
can charge us with ever touching a 
helpless woman or defenceless child ?” 
“No,” said he, quoting the case of 
the Cabul captives, and the still more 
recent instance of Mrs. G. Lawrence, 
“ we would not do it—not for a prince’s 
ransom.” 

But to resume the thread of the 
narrative. The Peshawur force had 
followed up the pursuit as far as 
practicable (for the only really trusty 
and effective cavalry were the Mool- 
tanee Horse under Lieutenant Lind, 
the 10th and 18th Irregulars having 
failed); a halt was sounded late in 
the day ; night soon closed in, and it 
being clearly fruitless to carry on the 
pursuit in the morning, the force 
began its homeward march, having 
summarily disposed, by drum-head 
court-martial, of some of the prisoners, 
and secured the rest. On their way 
they paid a visit to the two outpost 
forts of Michnee and Shubkudder, 
where the 64th Native Infantry had 
been at the outset sent off, as a sus- 
pected corps; they now disarmed 
both detachments, and marched them 
back to Peshawur. The 4th Punjab 
Infantry was temporarily left to hold 
K6tee Murdan until relieved by some 
of the new levies, for they had proved 
themselves far too valuable to be left 





* In the end of June they were disarmed and unhorsed in presence of a small 
trusty force of Punjab Irregulars, the 4th Punjab Infantry (Wilde’s), and Lieu- 
tenant Lind’s Mooltanee Horse, besides four companies of the 27th Inniskillings. 
In the case of an irregular corps, the punishment is severe. All arms and horses, 
which are the property of the troopers themselves, were confiscated to Government, 
and all arrears of pay forfeited. 
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cooped up there while there was a 
chance of their services being required 
for active work. 

The Peshawur authorities had, in 
the meanwhile, been busily employed. 
That very night, which was to have 
seen the faithful Sepoys masters of 
Peshawur over the lifeless corpses of 
their murdered officers, saw them 
skulking about, crest-fallen detected 
traitors; some even in desperation 
had slunk away and deserted, hoping 
to find sympathy and shelter among 
the Afreedees. Of the 5lst Native 
Infantry, some 230 had deserted ; 
but the Afreedees knew too well the 
folly of supporting a losing side ; 
they gave up every deserter, and 
themselves crowded in for service in 
the new levies. Of these deserters 
of the 5lst, the soubahdar major, 
and a dozen more native and non- 
commissioned officers, were hanged 
in the presence of the whole brigade, 
and the rest transported for life. 

But the work of execution was 
now to begin on a larger scale, and 
in a more harrowing form. The 
prisoners of the 55th, who had been 
brought in, were tried and condemned 
to death. They were altogether 120 
in number; but it was thought that 
the claims of justice would be equally 
satisfied by a less perfect holocaust, 
and therefore only every third rebel 
was required to suffer the extreme 
sentence. Forty victims at one time 
launched into eternity was a sight 
that might, one would think, have 
sufficed to awe the most desperate 
of the yet unconvicted rebels who 
looked on. “That parade was a 
Strange sight,” says an eyewitness. 
“The troops were drawn up on three 
sides of a square, the fourth side 
being occupied by ten guns. The 
European soldiers all had their fire- 
locks loaded, and every officer had 
his revolver slung. The two field- 


‘ batteries and the mountain -guns 


were loaded with grape, and port- 
fires lighted. The forty mutineers 
were in one corner of the square in 
irons. The General came on parade, 
and was received with a salute of 
sixteen guns from the horse-artillery. 
He then rode round the square, and 
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ordered the sentence to be read. 
The first ten of the prisoners were 
then lashed to the guns; the artillery 
officer waved his sword; you 
the roar of the guns, and above the 
smoke you saw legs, arms, and heads 
flying in all directions. There were 
four of these salvoes; a sort of buzz 
went through the whole mass of the 
troops—a murmur of horror!” Who 
could witness such a scene, for the 
first time, unmoved? Yet so fre- 
quent did these executions necessarily 
become, that, in very familiarity, men 
of gentle spirit and merciful nature 
began to look on them with little 
concern. When the excitement shall 
have subsided, and such acts have 
become history, some men perhaps 
will read of them with horror, as 
deeds of ruthless cruelty, unworthy 
of a Christian people. But no one 
who has passed through them, what- 
ever be his temperament, will ever 
regard them otherwise than as acts 
—not only of retributive justice for 
violated faith and wronged confi- 
dence, for kindness and _liberalit 
requited by deliberate rebellion an 
cold-blooded murder—but as acts of 
stern necessity, for the safety of those 
who were still alive. Either their 
lives or ours was the sad alternative. 
Mercy at such a moment would have 
been mistaken for weakness or fear, 
and all would have been lost! It 
was in this spirit that stern justice 
was dealt to the rebels; there was 
nothing of harsh, unfeeling cruelty 
eres less ought approaching to 
revenge—that prompted to the firm 
uncompromising course adopted at 
Lahore and Peshawur, under that 
master-spirit who at Rawul Pindee 
swayed the whole Punjab. There 
may be, there must be, deep regret 
that so many poor wretches, traitors, 
fanatics, or dupes, should be doomed 
to so appalling a death; but the 
names of Sir John Lawrence, Mr. 
Montgomery, Colonel Edwardes, and 
such men, are the best guarantee that 
necessity required such a sacrifice of 
life,* if the English still alive were 
to be preserved, and India to be 
saved, 

After so long a digression, we turn 





* The writer is by no means prepared to say that, in subsequent periods of the 
rebellion, there were not some instances in which, in all the excitement of a pur- 
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to the events which were passing in 
other parts of the Punjab. General 
Reid had moved down to Rawul 
Pindee, that he might be in more 
close and constant communication 
with the Chief Commissioner. Thither 
Brigadier Chamberlain had preceded 
him, to regulate the movements of 
the column, to the command of which 
he had been appointed, with the rank 
of Brigadier-General.* 

Nothing was occurring throughout 
the Punjab that was not at once 
known to the Chief Commissioner ; 
with every detail of the Peshawur 
disarming, and the mutiny at Now- 
shera, the telegraphic wire had kept 
him informed. The recall of H.M. 
27th from the Movable Column to 
strengthen the trans-Indus district, 
and to hold Attock, had rendered it 
necessary to bring H.M. 52d Light 
Infantry from Sealkote to supply its 
place. Other portions of the column, 
the Guides, and the troop of horse- 
artillery from Peshawur, had been 
pushed on for Umballa; therefore 
Dawes’s troop horse-artillery, and 
Bourchier’s battery were also sum- 
moned from Sealkote to join the 
column en route at Wuzeerabad. 
There were three native regiments, 
also, at Sealkote—the 9th Light 
Cavalry, the 35th Light Infantry, 
and 46th Native Infantry. It was 
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necessary to provide for these, so as 
to prevent, if possible, their doing 
any harm. The 35th Light Infantry, 
and a wing of the 9th Light Cavalry, 
were attached to the Movable Column, 
where, under a large body of Enuro- 
pean artillery and infantry, they were 
more likely to be kept quiet, while 
the 46th Native Infantry (of whom 
Brigadier Brind, commanding at Seal- 
kote, reported more favourably) were 
left behind with the other wing of 
the cavalry to hold Sealkote. In the 
lower stations of the Punjab all was 
apparently quiet. At Mooltan the 
62d and 69th Native Infantry, with 
the 1st Irregular Cavalry (formerly 
known as Skinner’s Horse), appeared 
open to reason, and an examination 
of the suspected cartridges by a com- 
mittee of native officers and others 
from the three corps seemed to have 
satisfied them. At Jullundhur the 
Khuppoorthulla Rajah was behaving 
nobly, keeping the city and district 
in perfect quiet, or rather seconding 
the efforts of the civil authorities. 
The state of the cantonments was 
scarcely so satisfactory ; but of this 
more anon. 

Among the most cheering intima- 
tions received by the Chief Commis- 
sioner, at this time, was a letter from 
the Maharajah of Puttiala (whose 
conduct throughout has been above 





suit or an alarm, there was perhaps a needless haste in punishing, and the friend 
and foe, or the innocent and guilty, were confounded; but for such acts the minis- 


ters of justice cannot be held responsible. 


* The selection of this officer was made in the following manner: Three names, 


Brigadier Sydney Cotton, Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, and Colonel J. Nicholson, 
were submitted by Sir John Lawrence and General Reid forthe consideration of 
General Anson, as men, any of whom would be well fitted to take command of the 
Movable Column. General Anson telegraphed back that he appointed Brigadier 
Chamberlain (subject to the confirmation of Government); and the rank of Briga- 
dier-General was given him, to insure for him and the column under him an inde- 
pendence of movement, as exigencies might arise. Without this, being in army 
rank junior to the officers commanding the several stations through which the column 
might pass, his movements were liable to be perpetually hampered ; for not a station 
could the column have entered without permission from the brigadier command- 
ing; and once having entered it, the column would have fallen under his command, 
and thus every plan might have been thwarted, and the very object for which the 
column was formed, frustrated. It was to avoid such a dilemma that the superior 
rank of Brigadier-General was conferred on Brigadier Chamberlain. 

Long as this note is already, we trust the reader—and the subject of the note too 
—will forgive us for adding a few remarks on the antecedents of the officer thus 
selected by the Commander-in-Chief, as much was said, and perhaps more felt, at 
the time, respecting an appointment which gave two years of active service and In- 
dian experience precedence over officers of higher rank regimentallyin the corps 
that composed the column. Neville Bowles Chamberlain was a regimental captain 
only, of the 16th N. I. (grenadiers), but by brevet local rank “ Brigadier of the Pun- 
jab Irregular Force,” and Honorary Aide-de-camp to the Governor-General. Within 
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all praise), forwarding a letter he had 
received from the King of Delhi, 
calling on the Maharajah to rally 
round the standard raised by his liege 
lord. 

The following is a translation of 
this remarkable document :— 

“To him of noble rank and lordl 
dignity, our own devoted vassal, 
worthy of our confidence and favour, 
the union of benevolence and high- 
mindedness, Nur Inder Singh, Baha- 
dur, the Maharajah of Puttialla. 


“ Dated the 21st Ramazan. 


“6 My life is ony from my lips; come, 
then, that I may survive; 

For if I cease to be, what will become of 
you?’ 


“Of the downfall of this Govern- 
ment, and of the great revolutions in 
the course of development, which are 
at the present being bruited about, you 
have heard from the papers. Rely- 
ing upon your well-proved devoted- 
ness and loyalty towards this our 
own favour-bestowing family, you are 
written to, that with all possible 
speed, you present yourself at our 
Court, resembling that of Khusrau, 
with a suitably-equipped force. 

‘This matter admits of no delay, for in this 
extremity 

‘There is neither plan of attack nor way of 
escape.’ 

“In such strait, therefore, it be- 
hoves you, as you desire the increase 


of our power and our welfare, to obey 
this summons without delay.” 

How welcome an assurance of the 
Maharajah’s fealty was the transmis- 
sion of this letter to the Chief Com- 
missioner! It told almost more than 
the noble way in which, at the first 
call, he hastened to the support of 
Government, that he was true to the 
cause of England. The most wealthy 
and influential of all the Sikh Rajahs, 
his conduct would doubtless influence 
the rest: he had openly avowed that 
he drew the sword for England; and 
all the rest followed in his train. For 
not only did the Jheend Rajah throw 
himself with all his little army into 
Thaneysur, ready to resist the first 
surge of the tide of rebellion, should 
it roll upwards, and the Nabba Rajah 
concentrate his forces for the pro- 
tection of Loodiana, while, as we 
have said, the Khuppoorthulla Chief 
was doing good service at Jullun- 
dhur ; but many a minor Rajah and 
Sirdar, who had little to lose, and 
might gain much in a_ revolution 
which should dispossess England of 
the Punjab, came forward boldly and 
liberally in support of Government, 
influenced greatly, no doubt, by the 
example of the Maharajah of Patti- 
ala. Rajah Tej Singh at once raised 
a ressala (troop) of cavalry, as also 
did Sirdar Shumshere Singh Sind- 
hanwalla : half a ressala was raised by 
Rajah Runbheer Singh Alloowalla ; 








two years of his landing in India, he found himself with his regiment in the heart 
of Affghanistan, where he soon distinguished himself; and on the commencement 
of the Cabul outbreak, was attached to the 1st Irregular Cavalry (Christie’s Horse). 
Six wounds bear witness that in that campaign he bore no idle or inactive part. In 
acknowledgment of his services, he was appointed to the Governor-General’s 
“ Body-Guard,” with which corps he was present at the battle of Maharajpore. 
Then came the Punjab campaign, which added Chillianwallah and Goojerat to the 
list of his battle-fields. Nor was the peace which ensued a season of ease or quiet 
to him; “frontier service,” for which Gazettes and Army Lists have no place, but 
which has proved a nursery of so many a gallant soldier, and has given to India 
men like Edwards, Nicholson, Lumsden, and many more, was Chamberlain's unceas- 
ing occupation. It was only at the close of 1856 that he was threading the defiles 
of the Koorum Pass, and crowning the heights, which gave him a sight of Guznee. 
and disclosed the third Pass, which connects Affghanistan with India. Later stili 
—a few weeks only before the events of which we are writing—he was at the head 
of a small body of his tried ‘‘ Punjab Irregulars,” storming the mountain-fastnesses 
of the Belochee Bozdars, and teaching those hitherto untamed marauders that their 
fortresses were no longer impregnable, and that they could no longer carry on their 
raids along our frontier with impunity. Such was the officer selected by General 
Anson to command the Movable Column. His very name acted as a spell on the 
minds of the Irregulars; and his firmness, yet unassuming courteous manner, soon 
won the respect of the European portion of the column. Jealousy of such @ man 
at such a crisis was surely too petty a feeling to have a place in the heart of any 
English officer. 
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and Rajah Jowahir Singh, though too 

r to raise and maintain any force, 
instantly rallied round him some 700 
old retainers of his father’s (Rajah 
Dhyan Singh, so long the powerful 
favourite of Runjeet Singh), and placed 
them at the disposal of Government. 
These were welcome tidings, daily com- 
ing in to show that what remained of 
the old Sikh nobility, though crippled 
in resources and lowered in position, 
were ready to throw the weight of 
their influence into the scale of order. 
Old Gholab Singh, too, though sink- 
ing into his grave, did not forget 
that the English had raised him from 
a petty hill Raj to the kingdom of 
Cashmere, and was no sooner applied 
to than he placed some lakhs of 
rupees in the Government treasury, 
and began to organise a large con- 
tingent to swell our ranks in the 
time of need. 

All this looked well; the Sikhs 
were clearly with us from policy, if 
from no better motive. The Punjabee 
Jats, though they are a fine manly 
race, and make good soldiers, are not 
constitutionally warlike, and seemed 
little concerned in the stirring events 
around, except when the chance of 
“head-money” for some fugitive 
Sepoy lured them away from their 
fields. The harvest was providen- 
tially abundant, and they had ample 
occupation in storing it: but a month 
later (ere the monsoon had set in, 
bringing with it the second seed- 
time) it might be otherwise, as many 
felt. At present in full employment, 
they gave no signs of excitement or 
disaffection. 

The frontier, however, became 
again rather disturbed. Rumours 
there were of warlike preparations 
in the Swat Valley: these, neverthe- 
less, came to nothing, and the 
seditious movements of a designing 
Moulvie along the lower hills, who 
was soon caught and hung, had 
no other effect than to produce 
another change in the Movable 
Column: it had only crossed the 
Chenab on the 29th of May, and 
encamped at Wuzeerabad, when 
orders came to H.M. 24th Regi- 
ment and the Kumaon Battalion of 
Goorkhas to hasten back to Jhelum 
and Rawul Pindee. 

Thus ended the month of May 
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in the Punjab Proper. What 
was passing during this time at 
Umballa must next be consider- 
ed; and how the same hand that 
was moving the Punjab, made it- 
self felt at Umballa also. Although 
the hot weather was now coming on 
in its fary, and was pronounced to 
be most prejudicial, if not fatal, to 
Sir John Lawrence; although he 
endured an amount of bodily suffer- 
ing which now and again drove him 
to his couch till the paroxysm had 
passed off, he still held on at Rawul 
Pindee, spending days and nights in 
anxious labour that scarcely knew 
cessation: there sat the civilian, with 
the General’s sanction, moving regi- 
ments from station to station as 
emergency arose; calling in levies 
from the frontier tribes, whom he 
could best rely on ; keeping up con- 
stant communication not only with 
every station in the Punjab, but also 
with every native chief between the 
Ravee and the Jumna; thus did he 
sway the whole Panjab. ll eyes 
were turned to him ; and could they 
but have seen him (as the writer of 
these pages was permitted to do), 
surrounded by the kindred spirits 
he had gathered round him in 
council, collected, energetic, cheerful, 
while so many others were losing 
head and heart, the most desponding 
would have learned to be hopefal, 
and the most timid would have 
renounced, or have endeavoured to 
conceal, his fears—so little becoming 
a man and a Christian, surrounded b 
such signal proofs of God's Provi- 
dence. 

Anticipating by a single day the 
current of events, we here insert the 
characteristic address of Sir John 
Lawrence to the Sepoys in the Pun- 
jab, which ushered in the month of 
June. It might be wanting in some 
of the more happy touches of his 
accomplished and lamented brother, 
but herein spoke the man. 


‘“FRoM THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF THE 
PUNJAB TO THE HINDOOSTANEE SOL- 
DIERS OF THE BENGAL ARMY. 


“ Dated 1st June 1857. 


“Sepoys,—You will have heard that 
many Sepoys and Sowars of the Bengal 
army have proved faithless to their salt 
at Meerut, at Delhi, and at Ferozepore, 
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Many at the latter place have been al- 
ready punished. An army has assembled, 
and is now close to Delhi, prepared to 
punish the mutineers and insurgents who 
have collected there. 

“Sepoys,—I warn and advise you to 
prove faithful to your salt, faithful to 
the Government who have given your 
forefathers and you service for the last 
hundred years; faithful to that Govern- 
ment who, both in cantonments and in 
the field, has been careful of your wel- 
fare and interests; and who, in your 
old age, has given you the means of 
living comfortably in your homes, 
Those who have studied history know 
well that no army has every been more 
kindly treated than that of India. 

“Those regiments which now remain 
faithful will receive the rewards due to 
their constancy. Those soldiers who 
fall away now will lose their service for 
ever. It will be too late to lament here- 
after when the time has passed by;— 
now is the opportunity of proving your 
loyalty and good faith. The British 
Government will never want for native 
soldiers. In a month it might raise 
50,000 in the Punjab alone. If the ‘Poor- 
beea’ Sepoy neglects the present day, it 
will never return, There is ample force 
in the Punjab to crush all mutineers. 
The chiefs and people are loyal and 
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obedient, and the latter only long to 
take your place in the army. All will 
unite to crush you. Moreover, the 
Sepoy can have no conception of the 
power of England. Already from every 
quarter English soldiers are pouring 
into India, 

“You know well enough that the Brit- 
ish Government have never interfered 
with your religion. Those who tell you 
the contrary, say it for their own base 
purposes. The Hindoo temple and the 
Mohammedan mosque have both been 
respected by the English Government. 
It was but the other day that the Jumma 
Mosque at Lahore, which had cost lakhs 
of rupees, and which the Sikhs had con- 
verted into a magazine, was restored to 
the Mohammedans. 

“ Sepoys,—My advice is that you obey 
your officers. Seize all those among 
yourselves who endeavour to mislead 
you. Let not a few bad men be the 
cause of your disgrace. If you have the 
will, you can easily do this; and Gov- 
ernment will consider it a test of your 
fidelity. Prove by your conduct that 
the loyalty of the Sepoy of Hindoostan 
has not degenerated from that of his 
ancestors. 


“ JoHN LAWRENCE, 
“Chief Commissioner.” 
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Arr was cradled in the sunny 
south—in those latitudes where man 
found himself in Eden—where God 
gave forth his revelations — where 
heaven itself seems to touch the 
earth, clothe all things in beauty, 
and promise all high delight. The 
language of the earth seemed poetry, 
and the work and the pastime of man 
broke forth into art. The same sun 
which made the earth fertile in fruits 
made the imagination of man florid 
in flowers; sunshine laughed within 
his heart ; the blue sky overhead be- 
came the canopy to his thoughts, 
which he led as a shepherd his flocks 
to pasture in the plain—to gambol 
on the mountain-side—to rest be- 
neath the shadow of a rock, or beside 
a shadowy stream. In the south, 
existence becomes art; and yet that 
art is nature. What wonder, then, 
that man should burst into song and 
dance —that his tongue should use 
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itself to metaphor—that the house 
for his dwelling, and the temple for 
his worship, should be dedicated to 
beauty? We have stood in the tem- 
ple-citadel of Athens when the sun- 
shine danced upon the distant sea, 
and moulded by light and shade the 
marble mountains into massive sculp- 
ture. We have seen the same temple- 
mount glow in the sunset sky—faint 
into twilight—and again stand forth 
to command the plain, when the 
moon rose above the hills, and all 
was of so much beauty that, even in 
a nation’s overthrow, nature till 
lingered fondly in the chosen haunts 
—weaving for her own delight a 
poetry, and making out of daily life 
a beauteous art. In the further 
south, the sunny imagination of the 
Arab pointed the arch, and reared 
the dome. The romance of the Ara- 
bian Nights, cast into stone, became, 
when night was ended, like the 
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written words, an “entertainment” 
suited for the day. Imagination took 
a heavenward flight in the minaret, 
and fancy, in its subtlety, wove arab- 
esques for mosque or hareem, where 
the Arab, waiting upon Destiny, 
called on the “name of God, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful,” or 
where the victim of southern volup- 
tuousness, art, became his minister to 
enjoyment. Thus, in Egypt, the tropic 
sun, taking no delight in desert sands, 
wandered in search of a kindred fer- 
tility, and found in the genius of man 
an oasis which blossomed in the lotus 
aud the lily. 

But it is specially in Italy that art 
has seemed to us indigenous to the 
soil. The dying glory has not yet 
wholly faded from the sky. It is 
true the sun has set, clouds gather 
on the hills, and night settles in the 
plain; but the glory of the day is 
still remembered, and the twilight 
hour which now steals so gently over 
all things, mellows the turbulence of 
active life into tenderness, as we 
watch over the expiring moments of 
one too beautiful too live. The lover 
of nature or art will do well never to 
miss a sunset, especially in Italy. In 
Italy the setting of the sun is expres- 
sive of her sunken condition. The 
lengthening shadows, the rising mists, 
the confusion of distinct shapes and 
outlines in the coming darkness— 
these, with the beauty of that vesper 
hour, the hour of prayer and love, 
are all symbolic of Italy in her love- 
liness and decline. Then the travel- 
ler feels how Italy became the cradle 
of the arts. In Venice he has been 
gazing on the golden glories of Vero- 
nese in the Doge’s Palace; and at 
sunset he mounts the Campanile of 
St. Mark—sees the lagoons a molten 
fire-—the snows of the distant Alps 
flushed with hectic red; and in this 
triumph of colour he finds the origin 
of that Venetian art which clothed 
the earth and man in rainbow glory. 
Nations perish—art decays; yet 
these sunset splendours, fleeting as 
they are with the passing moment, 
are of all earth’s passing shows the 
most unchanging. The sunset of this 
present hour is such a one as that 
when first the Campanile of Torcello 
knolled the knell of parting day. It 
has often struck us with wonder that 
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the land of Italy, after so great cala- 
mity and suffering, remains so far 
unchanged. Mountain districts there 
are, it is true, which are widely tossed 
and tortured as by tempests— sym- 
bols of the mob riot, and of that tur- 
bulent sea of troubles which raged 
in the city life of the middle ages, 
Such bandit nature threw itself im- 
petuously into art in the savage pic- 
tures of Salvator Rosa. For the 
most part, however, the land of Ital 
reposes in tranquil loveliness, as if 
gladness, and not sorrow, had been 
the current of existence. To this 
hour the pictures of Claude live be- 
fore the eye,—the clear blue sky— 
the tender distance—the wide plain 
or valley, fertile with wine and oil— 
the river flowing gently through the 
midst— and the gracefully-bending 
ilex giving to the foreground the re- 
pose of shade, in which the peasant 
and his flocks find refage from the 
heat of day. Claude, too, might have 
been but yesterday to this shore of 
Baiz, so gently does the sea ripple 
on the sand—so tender and so pure is 
the far distance—so wholly do love 
and beauty still hold possession of 
the landscape. Thus does the tra- 
veller find, whether by sunset or by 
noonday—in the valley, by the sea, 
or by the mountain-side—how art in 
Italy arose into spontaneous birth. 
The genius of the people too is 
tempered by the aspect of this land 
in which they live. Brilliant as the 
sky, yet tumultuous as the moun- 
tain storm, their life has the beauty 
of romance with its vicissitudes and 
plots. Their land a poem, they 
themselves a picture—they live less 
for the duties of life than to decorate 
creation. Their costume is that of 
the stage; their pose and bearing 
that of the studio. To this people 
art is no effort, and what in other 
lands is a forced product, in Italy is 
thus seen as a spontaneous growth 
and outburst. It is true that the fire 
which once burned with so much 
splendour is now in its expiring’ 
ashes; that the entire nation is 
fallen and in all points degraded, 
and their art itself, once the greatest 
of revivals, has in these days reached 
its last decadence. It is true that 
impulse, passion, and imagination, 
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quence of art, now fallen into dis- 
eased excess, at once incapacitate this 
people for self-control and national 
government, and give to their present 
art the pretension of youthful pre- 
sumption, the extravagance of frenzy, 
and the faltering feebleness of de- 
bilitated age. Yet the ruling pas- 
sion is strong in death; and the arts, 
though fallen in common with the 
nation, still live in the life and as- 
piration of the people. Imagination, 
vagrant and fugitive though it be, 
still bursts into metaphor, loses itself 
in visions, and pictures a bright ideal 
now that the reality is no more. In 
order to understand art and Italy 
in their greatness, it is necessary 
now to see them in their fall ;—to 
see impulse and poetry, the plastic 
and the pictorial faculties, gambol in 
the free play of infancy or garrulous 
in the imbecility of age—to see them 
in their spontaneous outbursts un- 
fettered by judgment, unconscious of 
decay. It is needful even thus to 
see them in humiliation in order to 
judge of their days of power, when the 
artist poured out his very soul upon 
the canvass, and burst into eloquence 
that entranced the world. Thus 
does the student understand how 
Italy became the cradle of the arts ; 
how this same people, now so feebly 
sensitive to beauty, found, when 
strong, free, and prosperous, that 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
were native to their hearts, and indi- 
genous to their country. 

Between the north and the south 
of Europe how great is the contrast. 
In the south art is a continuance 
and prolongation of the daily life, 
in form doubtless more subtle and 
ornate, a realisation, however, of 
life’s ideal rather than its actual re- 
versal. In the north, on the con- 
trary, art comes more as a reaction 
than as a natural function, an escape 
from an existence of anxious toil, a 
kind of fairy fancy-fashioned land in 
which the mind may lose its habitual 
consciousness and take on a condi- 
tion foreign to itself. In the south, 
art is the outburst of an overflowing 
impulse, and the work thus warmly 
glowing from the artist-soul, in the 
minds of others arouses the same 
ardour. The picture receives homage 
in the Church, becomes part of the 
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religion, and is interwoven with 
the worship. In the north, on 
the other hand, the arts are not 
owned by the Church ; are not the 
ardent outburst of any national, 
popular, or religious impulse—and, 
accordingly, not indigenous to the soil, 
they are but petted and pampered 
exotics of a mere dilettante taste. For 
the north the art-epoch is dawning, 
but not yet come, and the sun which 
has set in Italy may yet find its me- 
ridian in our land. Before that day 
can open, many things, however, 
must be reversed: the very climate 
changed. In the south, the sun 
which renders nature prolific makes 
the imagination pictorial : but in the 
north, man, instead of basking in the 
sun, plods through the snow; intel- 
lect and energy aid him, when by 
imagination he must perish. The 
fire of fancy is of little avail when 
he stands in pressing need of fuel for 
his body. In the south, both man 
and nature are, as we have seen, in- 
tent on the making of pictures. In 
the north it is the tailor which makes 
the man, and for all art-purposes, 
even a poet is spoilt. Men as they 
go about this great world—and, what 
is still more sad, women, too—with 
all their adornings, are no longer pic- 
tures; the artist verily d@s not 
know what to do with them on can- 
vass, and for their own fame with 
posterity it is well that they should 
not seek perpetuity in marble. Thus 
do we see that the south especially, 
when contrasted with the north, is 
the cradle of art; that Italy, 
wherein the arts sprang, as it were, 
into spontaneous birth, is the only 
land wherein can be now traced the 
laws which govern their development 
and accelerate their decline. 

Having thus spoken of Italy as a 
soil fertile in art, we shall devote the 
remainder of this essay to those early 
days when Christian art first strug- 
gled into birth. The cradling of 
Christian art in Italy has always 
been to us a subject of mysterious 
interest, dimly to trace how it ob- 
scurely rose out of darkness and per- 
secution. At the outset, we find that 
the first Christian days were without 
art at all, as if too near the glorious 
reality itself—the presence and 
aspect of Christ and the Apostles— 
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to stand in need of the symbol and 
the shadow. But as the outward 
reality died from the remembrance 
of believers, and their religion re- 
ceded into the invisible regions of 
faith and hope, the Church naturally 
sought to preserve some record of 
the great revelation which had been 
actually seen and enacted upon earth. 
This revelation had come, not as a 
shadowy vision of angels appearing 
in a dream,—not as a small voice 
issuing from a cloud, or as thunder 
proclaiming the law given from a 
mount; but it was the revelation of 
the Godhead in a visible omy and 
an actual life. Christ and his Apos- 
tles walked year after year openly 
among men, taught upon the Mount, 
fed the multitudes, healed the sick, 
raised the dead, and thus, if we may 
be permitted the expression, reduced 
to pictorial demonstration truths 
which had otherwise remained the 
vague objects of faith. And all these 
pictures,—Christ as he stood by the 
grave of Lazarus, as he entered Jeru- 
salem in triumph, as he rose from 
the dead, and ascended into heaven, 
—pictures which in their reality had 
brought salvation to men, were day 
by day growing more obscure in the 
mind’s vision, till the last man who 
had segn these things was laid in the 
grave, and Christianity, losing its 
hold upon the senses, . henceforth 
took its stand in the region of faith. 
How gladly would the early believer, 
in his persecution and suffering, have 
hung round his neck some slight me- 
morial sketch of the Christ who had 
died for him! How fondly would 
the Church have treasured any out- 
line, however hasty, of Christ as he 
was transfigured on the Mount, or 
when he lay in agony in the garden ! 
But these aids being denied, the 
Christian artist, ere long, sought to 
supply their need. How mighty was 
the task! To bring forth Christ 
once again before the eyes of men— 
to enable him to walk the earth and 
teach among the people—to lead him 
on his way to Calvary, or show him 
as he rose to glory. It was perhaps 
inevitable that the early Church 
should neglect and ignore the arts 
which had been subservient to pa- 
ganism ; but the needs of human 
nature were too strong to be sup- 
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pressed. The multitude in all ages, 
countries, and religions, have de- 
manded an outward form and sym- 
bol of their faith; and Christianity, 
as soon as it laid ‘claim to be a 
world’s religion, falling under thé 
same law, necessarily joined alliance 
with the arts. The invisible truths 
of the new religion demanded some 
outward form of beauty which might 
be loved—of grandeur which might 
be venerated. Written or spoken 
words were too shadowy and vague. 
The multitude required not only to 
hear of heaven, but to see it. And 
even the more gifted minds, who in 
their watchings might look upon the 
heavenly glory, see the vision of 
angels, or earth the abode of saints, 
would yet find aid to their higher 
and more abstract strivings in those 
art-creations where purity of soul 
was made visible to the eye through 
the beauty of form. Thus did Chris- 
tian art set itself the task of giving 
to the angels their beauty and blessed- 
ness ; to the company of the Apos- 
tles, the fellowship of the Prophets, the 
army of Martyrs, their dignity, inspi- 
ration, and fortitude; and thus hav- 
ing made heaven glorious, the Chris- 
tian architect built upon earth a 
Church worthy of the worship of 
that God whom the heavens could 
not contain, This being of Christian 
art the vocation, we look, as we have 
said, to its first birth and cradling in 
Italy with a mysterious interest. 

Truly its birth was dark with mys- 
tery, for it took its origin among 
tombs. The blood of the martyrs was 
the seed of Christian art no less than of 
the Church. In the darkness of the 
catacombs, the sanctuaries of refuge, 
art took its first precarious rise;—a 
strange birthplace for a thing of 
beauty these endless underground 
streets, winding and stretching hither 
and thither, almost too narrow for 
walking abreast, and almost too low 
for walking upright. On either side 
graves, mostly open and rifled, three 
rows in succession, one above the 
other—small children’s graves crowd- 
ed in, filling vacant spaces — bones 
crumbling, and damp, and cold, scat- 
tered about; then, at intervals, this 
house of death converted into a house 
of God—the grave and charnel-house 
a shrine! The Church itself a grave, 
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cold, damp, the light of day shut 
out, the altar a grave, the very walls 
graves. The life of these early be- 
lievers had become so wretched, and 
dark, and tormented, that death might 
well be looked on as a refuge and 
rest, and to live and worship among 
the dead was to make companionship 
with a future happier than the pre- 
sent tempest-life. ‘To live thus in the 
midst of darkness, in vast sepul- 
chres, with the flickering lamp sus- 
pended as a ray dimly shining in an 
unknown future, rather than render- 
ing the present life visible—to kneel 
to evening prayer, the sunset mark- 
ing not the hour, to lie down at 
night in a charnel-house; to rise 
again to morning prayer, the dark- 
ness of night still shadowing the 
day, thus praying to the God of 
death rather than of life and light ;— 
thus to live and die was indeed to 
make the martyrs’ blood the seed of 
the Church. 

But the blood of the martyrs was 
likewise, as we have said, the seed 
of Christian art. To the earliest 
believer these catacombs were as 
holes and caves of the earth—his 
refuge in life, his tomb in death—at 
once his house, his church, his sepul- 
chre. But the place of trouble be- 
came a scene of triumph. The mar- 
tyrs’ sufferings were at length the 
believers’ glory, and the Church, 
which was at first a mere grave, 
grew at length into a temple deco- 
rated by art, with the symbols of 
the Christian’s faith. Christianity 
may thus, in these early symbols 
and pictures, be said to lie buried 
and embalmed. The subjects of 
these first works are simple, and 
their meaning, though often veiled, 
for the most part direct and evident. 
The dove stands for the soul, and, 
combined with the olive branch, 
signifies that the soul of the believer 
rests in peace. If the fish be added, 
which is the symbol of Christ, the 
figure reads, the soul dwells in the 
peace of Christ. Again, a painting 
of a wicker-basket containing bread, 
a flask of blood in the centre, all 
resting on a fish, symbolises the con- 
nection between Christ and the sa- 
craments. The fish likewise has occa- 
sional reference to the words, .“ fishers 
of men ;” and accordingly, we find a 
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fisherman on a bank, with a large 
angling line in hand, drawing a fish 
out of the water, which is supposed 
forthwith to turn into a disciple. 
That there may be no doubt about 
the fact, the fish has been actually 
found half transmuted into the hu- 
man form. For the most part, how- 
ever, the subject is made scarcely 
less explicit by placing the figure of 
a man close by, standing out from 
the water, and ready to receive the 
rite of baptism! The anchor is, of 
course, the symbol of hope, and the 
top seen above the water, in the form 
of a cross, shows the foundation of 
that hope. Then, passing from sym- 
bolism to pictorial and bas-relief 
representation, we find paintings of 
the Good Shepherd bearing the lost 
sheep upon his shoulders; Daniel 
in the lions’ den ; the three Children 
in the fiery furnace ; the sacrifice of 
Isaac; and Moses receiving the 
tables of the law, or striking the 
rock. On sarcophagi, the history of 
Jonah is a subject also frequently 
repeated. We find, for example, in 
one continuous bas-relief, Jonah cast 
overboard from the ship, then swal- 
lowed by the sea monster, then again 
thrown out upon the shore, and, 
lastly, the prophet, as seen stretched 
upon the ground in profound sleep, 
or disconsolate after the gourd had 
withered. From the New Testament 
we find the Nativity, the adoration 
of the Magi, our Saviour turning the 
water into wine, his healing the sick, 
opening the eyes of the blind, the 
raising of Lazarus, and the trium- 
phant entry into Jerusalem. 

As works of art, all these frescoes 
and bas-reliefs are wholly unsatis- 
factory. In style they belong to the 
degraded decadence of the Roman 
empire—rude in execution, low in 
type, and coarse in sentiment. The 
Christian sarcophagi and the copies of 
mural paintings, collected by the pre- 
sent Pope in the Christian Museum of 
the Tiateran, do not afford, with the ex- 
— of the noble statue of St. Hip- 
W ytus, a single example pure in art. 

e have visited the various cata- 
combs in search of the earliest heads 
of Christ, hoping that in proportion 
as the work approached the era of his 
life, it might bear some evidence of 
authentic likeness. We were, how- 
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ever, disappointed. The head, for 
example, in the catacomb of St. 
Calixtus, a sketch of which is given 
in Sir Charles Eastlake’s edition of 
Kugler’s Handbook, bears, in its 
type and style, evidence of a Roman, 
rather than of a Christian origin. 
In the lapse of four centuries, indeed, 
the tradition of the Saviour’s aspect, 
well-nigh, if not wholly forgotten, it 
is evident the artist found himself left 
to the free expression of his own low 
ideal. 

By an apparent anomaly, which, 
however, admits of easy explanation, 
those centuries in which Christianity 
is presumed to have been most pure, 
are characterised by a Christian art 
the most corrupt. Christian art came 
not by revelation, claims no immedi- 
ate descent from heaven, but cradled, 
as we have seen, in suffering and 
helplessness, it grew into the strength 
and beauty of manhood by the slow 
process of earthly development. In 
examining the early works already 
described, this want of beauty has 
come upon us with pain and surprise. 
We look in vain for the beauty of 
holiness, for that calm and placid 
beauty which comes through patient 
suffering, or trustful resignation. We 
seek in vain for those beauties 
which adorn the Christian virtues, 
or for the sublimity of the truths 
which Christianity first revealed. 
These high attributes of Christian 
art, in some respects the highest 
which art has ever attained, were 
reserved for the development of a 
later epoch, and the dawn of a re- 
vived civilisation. The decay of the 
Roman empire, and the dying-out of 
the Pagan civilisation, are in truth 
the explanation of the debased as- 
pect of Christian art in this its earli- 
est rise. Christianity, a heaven-born 
spirit, sought upon earth a habitation, 
and demanded from art a human 
form to dwell in. She found in the 
Roman empire art fallen, and in each 
succeeding century still further de- 
based. The types of humanity, 
fashioned by the artist, were even 
to Paganism a degradation. And 


the new religion in the first centuries 
of its growth, still unable in its feeble- 
ness to enter on original creation, com- 
pelled, indeed, to take art as she found 
it, necessarily employed such painters 
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and sculptors as the times afforded, 
and thus was condemned to the 
humiliation of stamping upon the 
earliest Christian works the mark 
and the stigma of a Pagan style and 
origin. 

What good purpose these cata- 
comb pictures and sculptures could 
have answered it is difficult to under- 
stand. For us, however, in the pre- 
sent day, they are of the utmost in- 
terest. It may indeed be said that 
the creed of the early Church hag 
not only been written by the Fathers, 
but in these sepulchres and churches 
was actually delineated by the paint- 
ers. The excavators set to work by 
the Papal Government may be said 
to be now exhuming what is in that 
land, if not an extinct, at least a 
buried Christianity. Whatever bat- 
tles the priests of various churches 
may fight over these old bones in 
defence of essential creeds, it is for- 
tunately not our province to decide 
between them. For us, as art critics, 
these works are links in a great and 
universal system of art-development 
and decay. They are the first be- 
ginnings of that Christian art which, 
in subsequent centuries, rose to so 
great a glory. Even in their very 
degradation they are a marked ex- 
ample of the universal craving in the 
human mind for expression through 
the language of art. A religion may 
be as yet weak in infancy ; an empire 
may be tottering in decay; yet the 
experience of the entire world shows 
us that a people not content to ex- 
press itself merely through words 
must likewise speak through the lan- 
guage of forms. This struggling to 
obtain for the invisible an outward 
expression, was, as we have said, at 
first futile ; but the faculties and laws 
which led to the attempt urged on, 
though through a series of failures, to 
the goal of an ultimate success. 

But the arts had yet long to slum- 
ber during the night of the human 
intellect. We have seen that as life 
ebbed out of the Roman empire, and 
darkness blotted out the light of 
civilisation, the new-born Christian 
art became in each succeeding century 
less vital and beauteous. Thus have 
we the strange anomaly of an in- 
fant art marked from the hour of its 
birth with all the decrepitude of age ; 
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and thus, likewise, we find that the 
growing years which should have 
added maturity and vigour, did but 
accelerate decay. The earliest works 
are the best. The Mosaics of the 
fifth century, in the Baptistery of 
the Cathedral at Ravenna, have still 
some remaining vigour, some re- 
collection of nature. In the Bap- 
tism of Christ, which occupies the 
centre of this ornate cupola, the ac- 
tion and bearing of St. John, with 
upraised arm of baptism, are espe- 
cially noble, the heads both of the 
Baptist and of the Saviour showing 
almost the dawn of the Christian 
rather than the dying-out of the 
Pagan type. The figures of the twelve 
Apostles have likewise some gran- 
deur with, however, an increase of de- 
bility. The draperies, though retain- 
ing a reminiscence of former dignity, 
fall into incoherent confusion ; and the 
onward step of the figures, while good 
in intention, halts in lameness. Other 
portions of this great and important 
work, still deeper in corruption, 
scarcely admit of art-criticism. In 
like manner, in Rome, the earliest 
Christian mosaics are for the most 
part the best. They are remarkable 
as possessing the rude vigour of Ro- 
man art rather than the more refined 
debility of Byzantine. Thus the 
head of Obrist in the mosaics of the 
sixth century in the Church of SS. 
Cosmo and Damiano possesses much 
nobility, mingled, however, with stern 
savage grandeur,—something, if. we 
may be allowed the comparison, be- 
tween St. John wild from the desert, 
and Pluto vengeful from Hades. 
Throughout the wide world of 
Christian mosaics, it is melancholy 
to find efforts so stupendous, labours 
so vast, with art-results compara- 
tively so worthless. Within, or im- 
mediately without, the walls of Rome 
are ten to twelve churches still in 
part decorated by these works, and 
yet, we must confess, that for us, at 
least, there is not a single example 
in which the spirit, the beauty, or 
the purity, of the Ohristian religion 
has found expression. Such works 
are doubtless of the utmost import- 
ance to the antiquary, and even to 
the art-student, establishing the uni- 
versal laws of development or decay ; 
but for the lover of art in its beauty 


and its poetry, to the disciple of 
Christianity, zealous for the honour 
of his religion, these mosaics are too 
low in the human and divine type, 
too debased in art, to give pleasure 
or satisfaction. But, doubtless to 
the student, as we have said, they 
afford much occasion for conjec- 
ture and speculation. In the wreck 
or resurrection of empires, in the con- 
flux of civilisation and barbarism, in 
the intermingling of races, and the 
conflict of religions, these grand ex- 
pressions of a people’s faith have 
surely a deep import. Mr. Ruskin 
has finely said, that the art of Venice 
is the meeting of the glacier stream 
of the north with the lava-flood of 
the south. Truly the conflux and 
the conflict of the early Christian 
arts in Italy are as the meeting of 
hostile forces in nature, and in that 
country the confusion of a divided 

ople led to a corresponding anarchy 
in art. It was an anarchy and yet 
a servitude. An anarchy, because no 
legitimate authority was paramount : 
Nature no longer held the sway ; the 
classic types had been abandoned ; 
Christianity, as we have seen, had as 
yet failed to obtain expression ; and 
the genius to create seemed annihilat- 
ed. In this mosaic art there was like- 
wise, as we have said, a servitude; 
servitude in the servile subserviency 
to tradition when life had become 
extinct—the lifeless repetition, year 
after year, for seven centuries in suc- 
cession, of types in which there was 
no nature, and attitudes in which 
there was no action. In an art thus 
lost in anarchy and degraded by 
servitude, the choice between Roman 
Christian, Byzantiue Christian, and 
Lombardic Christian, can offer no 
wide scope or variety. Praise of 
such works is comparative, a kind of 
mitigated censure, an adaptation of 
the judgment, in charity for the 
times, to the prevailing standard. 
Thus we can understand that the 
antiquary, after passing some weeks 
underground in the catacombs, not 
once rectifying or refreshing his eve 
by feasting on the classic or the 
Christian art of the Vatican, should 
on coming to the above-mentioned 
mosaic in the church of SS. Cosmo 
and Damiano, burst out in the fol- 
lowing rhapsody :— 
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“Tn the apsis itself, upon a dark-blue 
ground with golden-edged clouds, is 
seen the colossal figure of Christ: the 
right hand raised either in benediction 
or in teaching, the left holding a written 
scroll; above is the hand which we have 
already noticed as the emblem of the 
First Person of the Trinity. Below, on 
each side, the apostles Peter and Paul 
are leading SS. Cosmo and Damiano, 
each with crowns in their hands, towards 
the Saviour, followed by St. Theodore 
on the right, and by Pope Felix IV., the 
founder of the church, on the left... . 
Two palm-trees, sparkling with gold, 
above one of which appears the emblem 
of eternity—the phoenix—with star- 
shaped nimbus, close the composition 
on each side. Further below, indicated 
by water-plants, sparkling also with gold, 
is the river Jordan. The figure of Christ 
may be regarded as one of the most mar- 
vellous specimens of the art of the 
middle ages. Countenance, attitude, and 
drapery, combine to give him an expres- 
sion of quiet majesty, which, for many 
centuries after, is not found again in 
equal beauty and freedom. The drapery 
especially is disposed in noble folds, and 
only in its somewhat too ornate details, 
is a further departure from the antique 
observable. . . . The apostles Peter 
and Paul wear the usual ideal costume: 
SS. Cosmo and Damiano are attired in 
the late Roman dress: violet mantles in 
gold stuff, with red embroideries of 
Oriental barbaric effect.”* 


In justice, however, we will add 
these succeeding words :—‘“In spite 
of the high excellence of this work, 
it is precisely here that we can 
clearly discern in what respects the 
degeneracy and impoverishment of 
art first showed itself.” It showed 
itself just as “degeneracy and im- 
poverishment ” manifest themselves 
in national civilisation, want of -vig- 
our in action and thought, want of 
elevation in the character and type 
of the people, and want of truth to 
the simplicity of nature. On various 
visits to Italy we have spent many 
hours, and indeed days, in the ex- 
amination of these early works, with, 
we must confess, little accruing plea- 
sure, and with but doubtful advan- 
tage. Our love of art in its periods 
of perfection, whether classic or Chris- 
tian, is too intense to permit us any 
actual enjoyment in antiquity without 





excellence, and art without beauty. 
Nevertheless we have gone sta. 
ously through all these works, in 
order that we might know what was 
the origin of the arts of the revival, 
what were the difficulties with which 
they contended, and by what means 
and agencies they rose from the grave 
of nations into the victorious life of a 
new civilisation. Our reward has 
been that, from the depths in which 
we found this early art cast down, 
we have learned so much the more 
to reverence and love the essential 
beauty, truth, and goodness of that 
Italian art which rose into life out of 
ruin. 

Rome, “ the city of the soul,” the 
grave of so much greatness, which 
still offers to the mind riches inex- 
haustible, and fires the imagination 
with an ardour not to be extin- 
guished—that city which, having at 
first ‘‘conquered the world by the 
power of her arms, for a second time 
subdued it by the spell of her imagi- 
nation ”"—the wreck of the world’s 
past hopes, and the despair of all pre- 
sent aspiration—containing within her 
walls the treasures of well-nigh three 
thousand years—saw the first rise 
of Christian art in the catacombs and 
the Basilicas—and now endures art’s 
latest degeneracy in the statue of the 
Immaculate Conception. In that city 
the student can walk from the earliest 
churches, or from the Christian Mu- 
seums of the Vatican or of the Late- 
ran—from art of the fifth and sixth 
centuries to Raphael’s fresco of The- 
ology in the Stanzas of the Vatican ; 
and in that short walk he will have 
traversed just one thousand years. 
All that we have before asserted, well- 
nigh all indeed that can be told of 
the progression of Christian art, re- 
ceives in this city either proof or 
illustration. Let the traveller in 
Rome take only one morning’s drive, 
and we would point out to him more 
in three hours than, by mere home 
study, he might learn in three years. 
Let him take his carriage in the 
Piazza di Spagna, and passing the 
Palazzo Barberina, traversing the 
Quirinale and the Viminale, reach, 
on the summit of the Esquiline, the 
grand basilica of Santa Maria Mag- 


* See Kugler’s Schools of Painting in Italy, 2d edit., p. 32. 
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giore. In the stately aisle of this 
queenly church he will see a series 
of small mosaic pictures, taken from 
the Old Testament, and dating back 
to the first half of the fifth century. 
To us the great interest of these 
works has always been the evidence 
they furnish of the identity in style 
between the latest Roman and the 
earliest Christian art. Compare these 
rude, overcrowded mosaics, in cos- 
tume, type of figure, and art-treat- 
ment, with the bas-reliefs on the 
Colonna Antonina, with a late and 
remarkably debased bas-relief of 
/Eneas and Dido in the Vatican, and 
it will be seen, as already pointed 
out, that Christian art began where 
Pagan ended— that the fall of one 
and the origin of the other were 
alike part of that second barbarism 
which swept over Roman civilisa- 
tion. 

From the Roman Christian mosaics 
of the fifth century to the Byzantine 
of the thirteenth, an interval of seven 
centuries, the traveller has only to 

from the nave of Santa Maria 
Magviore to the tribune. In this 
domed apsis he finds one of the richest 
and most ornate examples of Byzan- 
tine art ;—the Saviour with glory 
round the brow, holding in one hand 
an open book, places the crown upon 
the head of the Madonna, henceforth 
Queen of Heaven, who, with one hand 
raised in wonder and the other laid 
upon the breast, gently bends for- 
ward in humble acquiescence. Be- 
neath the throne are a company of 
adoring angels floating on the wing, 
and near at hand are kneeling bish- 
ops and standing saints, all gazing 
upward in wondering adoration. All 
nature, likewise rejoicing, breaks 
forth into exuberant growth: arab- 
esques, rich in flowers and foliage, 
fill the heavens; and among the 
branches perch or sport gentle doves 
or the gorgeous bird of paradise. Be- 
neath, flowing across the foreground, 
is a river- stream, on the margin 
whereof walks the stag, in whose 
waters sport fish and birds, or float 
boats and cherub children, carried 
by the wind or borne on wings. All 
this, it must be admitted, from the 
beauty and the try of the idea, 
reads better in Sncription than it 
looks in reality. The work, as we 
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have before stated, is an example of 
the Byzantine school, the distinction 
between which and the Roman Chris- 
tian is, however, little more than 
technical, each being to the ordinary 
observer about equally removed from 
the truth of nature or the beauteous 
spirituality of succeeding Christian 
art. It may, however, be well for a 
moment to dwell on the distinction 
between these two schools of the 
Empire of the West on the one hand, 
and the Empire of the East on the 
other. 

Roman art, we will frankly say, is 
our detestation. We speak not, of 
course, of Grecian, which, on the 
contrary, is equally our worship, nor 
of that Greco- omano which was, in 
fact, Greek by parentage, and Roman 
only by the rites of naturalisation. 
We must confess, however, that we 
have great abhorrence, for the most 
part, of all statues of Roman em 
rors, however gigantic—of all gladia- 
tors in mosaic found in the Baths of 
Caracalla — of all bas - reliefs on tri- 
umphal arches—and of those endless 
processions of Roman soldiers, with 
captives and spoils, winding their 
way to the summit of a column. 
At best such works have a low 
worldly naturalism, the very opposite 
of that pure art-treament, at once 
ideal and natural, which gives to 
Grecian art its unparalleled excel- 
lence. It must, however, be admit- 
ted, that though Roman works have 
little of zsthetic beauty, they possess, 
as we have said, a certain rude natu- 
ralism, and, above all, somewhat of 
that Roman energy which conquered 
the world. But when that energy 
had become enervated, and nature 
was either forgotten or corrupted, 
nothing remained to Roman art but 
its essential coarseness, At this un- 
happy moment Christianity sought 
for art-expression, and hence the 
origin of the Roman Christian school. 
Its characteristics will now be under- 
stood: a coarse naturalism, in which 
nature was corrupted—a rude energy, 
degenerating into weakness. et, 
strange to say, such works obtain 
admirers. The following is a de- 
scription of the mosaics of the fifth 
century —s the arch of a 
in the church of St. Paul, without the 
walls of Rome >— 
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“Within a cruciform nimbus fifteen 
feet in diameter, and surrounded with 
rays, shines forth in the cenire the co- 
lossal figure of the Saviour—the right 
hand raised in benediction, the left hold- 
ing the sceptre: adelicately folded mantle 
of thin material covers the shoulders ; the 
form is stern, but grand in conception ; 
the eyebrows in finely-arched half circles 
above the widely opened eyes; the nose 
in a straight Grecian line; the mouth, 
which is left clear of all beard, closed 
with an expression of mild serenity, and 
hair and beard divided in the centre. 
Above, in the clouds, on a smaller scale, 
are seen the four-winged animals bearing 
the books of the Gospels; lower down 
two angels (perhaps one of the earliest 
specimens of angel-representation) are 
lowering their wands before the Re- 
deemer, on each side of whom the four- 
and-twenty elders are humbly casting 
their crowns—those on the right hare- 
headed, the others covered: the one sig- 
nifying the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, who only saw the truth through a 
veil; the other, the apostles of the New 
Testament, who beheld it face to face. 
Finally, below these, where only a nar- 
row space remains next the arch, appear 
on the left, St. Paul with the sword, and 
on the right St. Peter with the keys; 
both, in the style of the divided hair, 
somewhat approaching the type of Christ; 
both in active gesture, as if engaged in 
the proclamation of the Gospel. Like 
the sound of a hymn of praise, the ado- 
rations of the old and new time, of the 
Kvangelists and of the great teachers of 
the faith, here unite; and whoever at 
the same time considers that the whole 
length of the walls of the centre aisle 
was formerly occupied with the history 
of Christ and the Church—consisting of 
a series of biblical scenes, with saints, 
martyrs, and portraits of the Popes, all 
intended to prepare tho eye for the great 
subjects upon the arch of triumph—will 
tind it difficult to imagine how the mo- 
saics of the Tribune itself could surpass 
in beauty those of the aisles,”* 

In the rebuilding of St. Paul’s this 
mosaic has been now restored; and 
Mr. Anderson, our English photo- 
grapher, has, we are glad to say, in- 
cluded the work in his admirably 
executed series of Roman _photo- 
graphs.) Photography, among the 
many changes it must produce in art, 
may, we trust, lead to greater pre- 
cision and accuracy in art-criticism. 


Were we, for example, in reading the 
above glowing description, limited to 
the dim recollections of memory, or 
even to the vagueness of written 
notes, we might hesitate before we 
ventured to pronounce these eulogis- 
tic words a preposterous exaggera- 
tion. By this photograph, however, 
we bring the mosaic itself for quiet 
examination into our own room, are 
not only able to revive our own im- 
pressions, but to show how utterly 
valueless is the entire system of criti- 
cism, which dares to characterise such 
wretched imbecility by terms of praise 
suited only to the master-works in 
art. Why, this head of Christ, “ grand 
in conception,” “the eyebrows finely 
arched,” “the nose in a straight 
Grecian line,” “the mouth with an 
expression of mild serenity,” terms 
only to be justified in the designation 
of a type by Leonardo or Raphael— 
this head of Christ so extolled, is, in 
truth, piteous to look on. Truly He 
is here the man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief; but it is sorrow 
aod grief in which there is no min- 
istry of angels, no access to the God- 
head, The divine aspect is lost—the 
human even degraded. Lines of cor- 
roding care, the cast of a hopeless 
melancholy, have taken possession of 
the features, as if the temptation and 
the fasting of the forty days had been 
carried over as many years, and the 
Evil One had at last made sure his 
empire. It is needless that we should 
further stigmatise this work. There 
is not a single figure which does not 
show the prostration and paralysis 
ofart. But Jet it not for one moment be 
supposed that we should censure any 
effort to preserve or restore this great 
remnant and record of a dark and 
barbarous age. Nevertheless, the value 
of such a record, let us once again 
repeat, is merely as a historic link in 
the great chain of progressive de- 
velopment. Its very import is to 
show us how low it was possible for 
art to sink, to teach us with what 
difficulty the beauty, the truth, and 
the elevation of the Christian religion 
obtained a worthy expression, and 
thus the more to make us love and 
honour those great names and glo- 
rious works which once again in the 
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arts restored dignity to human nature, 
and gave even’ to revelation an acces- 
sion of poetry and of lustre. 

During this tedious disquisition on 
Roman-Christian art, the traveller is 
supposed to have been patiently 
standing in the nave of Sta Maria 
Maggiore, where fortunately, how- 
ever, he cannot well stand too long, 
of so much beauty are the proportions 
of the interior, so many objects in the 
history of art, or for splendour of de- 
coration, merit his examination. On 
leaving Sta Maria Maggiore it is 
scarcely needful that he should enter 
his carriage, so near at hand is the 
small church of 8. Prassede, bpilt and 
decorated with mosaics in the ninth 
century. Should the traveller now 
desire a digression from his more 
severe art-studies, and a taste of 
those religious sensations which, in 
Italy, the Church provides for the en- 
joyment of the believer, the custode 
will unlock a small and dark chapel, 
where, with the aid of a lighted 
taper, may be seen “a portion of a 
column of oriental jasper, brought 
from Jerusalem by Cardinal Colonna 
in 1223, and said by the Church-tradi- 
tion to’ be the column to which the 
Saviour was fastened at the flagella- 
tion!” That the imagination may 
be still farther stimulated by an ac- 
cumulation of the religious horrors in 
which the morbid minds of a de- 
graded people take a diseased delight, 
the Church has placed in the sacristy 
the Flagellation at this column, in a 
somewhat coarse picture by Giulio 
Romano. We fear, however, that this 
digression may scarcely the better 
prepare our traveller for the dry study 
of the severe mosaics in the Tribune. 
But he can, even in such works as 
these, find some mental excitement. 
If in these centuries of art-debility, 
power of expression and execution 
were wanting, at least we find the 
inflax of new motives, the struggling 
of new ideas, the wondrous thoaghts 
of the new revelation, seeking for out- 
ward and visible manifestation. We 
find in these works taken from the 
Book of Revelation, the gates of the 
heavenly Jerosalem, with four angels 
standing by, inviting the faithful to 
enter. The saints advancing, as best 
they can, hold forth their palm- 
branches, or present their crowns to 


Christ, standing in the midst. Upon 
the arch of triumph the Lamb is 
placed upon a jewelled altar, with 
the cross above and the seven candle- 
sticks around ; four angels stand by ; 
the four symbols of the Evangelists 
—the lion, the angel, the eagle, and 
the bull—each holding the book of 
the Gospels in hand—look on in 
solemn mystery ; while the four-and- 
twenty elders, with advancing step 
and upraised arm, present their 
erowned wreaths to the pre worthy 
“to receive glory, and honour, and 
power.” Bat let it not for a moment 
be supposed that the poetry of this 
eastern imagery involves in the re- 
motest degree, a correspondin r- 
fection in art. Yet ‘Sine deoraded 
works may well be studied, and in+ 
some sort admired, for their childlike 
simplicity, for their unconscious gro- 
tesqueness, and for the direct and 
literal manner in which they seek to 
express high thoughts beyond their 
power of utterance. 

We now enter, though still within 
the gates and walls, upon the out- 
skirts of modern Rome, upon those 
districts given up to gardens and ma- 
laria, in which, at intervals, stands a 
deserted villa, a forlorn church, a 
broken aqueduct, or the ruined Baths 
of Titus or Caracalla. A drive of a 
few minutes along a dreary and mo- 
notonously-straight road brings us to 
the Piazza and Church of S. John 
Lateran, just within the city gate 
which leads to Naples. We enter, 
and are indeed overpowered by the 
richness of one of the most gorgeous 
of church interiors to be found even in 
Rome. Walking up the lavishly de- 
corated nave, we find in the Tribune 
a grand Byzantine mosaic of the 
thirteenth century. It in no material 
degree differs in subject or character 
from those already visited ; but these 
works tell so well when thrown into 
words, that we cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of quoting the following 
ardent description from Lord Lind- 
say’s Christian Art. After having 
spoken of the mosaics in the Tribune 
of S. Maria Maggiore as “ singularly 
august and grand,” he writes wi 
eloquent enthusiasm as follows :— 

“But the mosaic of S. Giovanni is still 
more so, and in conception is at once 
original and sublime. lis subjoct is the 
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union of heaven and earth by baptism. 
The head of Christ, majestic and benig- 
nant, looks down from heaven, indicated 
by a grand semicircular orb of intense 
blue—the little clouds scattered over its 
surface, assuming every color of the 
rainbow (as in the setting sun), while 
they float across his glory. Above the 
Saviour the Father is represented, not as 
usually by a hand from heaven, but by a 
face veiled with wings, on either side of 
which a company of angels are symme- 
trically ranged. Below these two persons 
of the Godhead, the Holy Ghost, de- 
scending like a dove, sheds the trinal in- 
fluence, in the similitude of a stream of 
water, upon the cross, elevated on the 
summit of the mystic Calvary, the Mount 
of Paradise, and decorated with ten pre- 
cious gems, artificially jointed into each 


,other, in the centre of which is inserted 


a medallion, representing the baptism of 
our Saviour. The spiritual waters, fall- 
ing from the angels of the cross, are ulti- 
mately collected at its base, forming a 
deep ‘well of life,’ at which stags are 
drinking, symbolical of the faithful. From 
this well four streams descend the moun- 
tain—the four rivers of Paradise or of 
the Gospels—to water the earth. They 
sink into it and are lost, but reappear in 
the foreground, poured out of the urns 
of river-gods, one of which is designated 
by the inscriptign ‘ Jordanes'—the united 
streams forming the ‘river of the waters 
of life.’ The river forms several cataracts, 
and is in one place confined by a dam; 
boats filled with passengers are seen 
floating down the stream; souls in the 
shape of children, are bathing in it, or 
sporting with swans and other water- 
fowl; others, like little winged Cupids, 
amuse themselves on shore, among pea- 
cocks, cocks, the hen and chickens, and 
other Christian symbols; while towering 
over them, like ‘trees of righteousness 
planted by the waters,’ stand a company 
of saints and apostles, headed by the Vir- 
gin and 8. John the Baptist; and lastly, 
in the centre, though very small, and 
immediately at the foot of the cross, and 
between the four mystic streams, ap- 
pears the gate of Paradise, a vast for- 
tress, flanked with towers, and guarded 
by the cherub standing before it with his 
drawn sword; the tree of life rising 
above it, and the Phoenix, apparently the 
emblem of the resurrection, reposing on 
the summit.”* 


For the sake of the supposed tra- 
veller in Rome, and in mercy to the 
reader of these pages, it were well to 
bring our itinerary in search of mo- 
saics to a speedy termination. The 
temptation to extend it still farther 
is, however, great. From S. John 
Lateran it were easy to drive to the 
Basilica of S. Lorenzo, a mile beyond 
the walls, on the road to Tivoli, or 
to strike off to the newly rebuilt 
Basilica of St. Paul without the walls, 
and examine the restored mosaic 
already described. Then again, enter- 
ing Rome by the tomb of Caius 
Cestus and the Protestant Burial- 
— passing between the church 
of 8. Balbina and the Baths of Cara- 
calla, we again come upon other im- 

rtant mosaics in the churches of 

. Stefano Rotondo and of Sta Maria 
in Dominica. From hence we reach 
once more the piazza of S. John 
Lateran, and return homewards by 
the Church of §S. Clemente, the 
Coliseum, and the Forum. Few 
churches can compare with 8S. Cle- 
mente in interest to the artist or 
to the Christian antiquary. In 
front is the atrium, or outer and 
Open court, surrounded by columned 
arcades appropriated in the early 
church to the catachumens. The in- 
terior of the church itself is, in its 
arrangement, equally a departure 
from modern usage. In front of the 
altar, enclosed by four-sided marble 
screens, decorated by geometric mo- 
saic patterns, is the Presbytery; on 
each side of which are the ambones, 
or marble pulpits from which the 
epistle and the gospel were read. 
Behind, at the apsis or tribune, is 
the episcopal seat raised on a plat- 
form, and divided from the rest of the 
church by two gates. Above, in the 
semi-arched vault over the altar, is a 
remarkably ornate Byzantine mosaic 
of the eleventh century, specially 
rich in elaborate arabesques, and, like 
other works already described, mystic 
in symbols, and grotesque when in- 
tending to be most solemn. Lastly, 
in this small church, so abounding in 





* See Sketches of the History of Christian Art, by Lord Lindsay; vol. ii., p. 60. 
Outlines of all the mosaics above described have been published in Italy. In this 
country the reader will most readily obtain an idea of the composition of these 
works by the small illustrations published in Sir Charles Eastlake’s edition of 
Kugler’s Handbook, already quoted. 
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riches, are important frescoes, by 
that great naturalistic reformer in 
the arts, Masaccio, which, would 
seem by their vigour and their truth, 
in the dignity they restore to man, 
and by the beauty with which they 
adorn womanhood, to enter a protest 
against the entire series of Christian 
mosaics, whether Roman or Byzan- 
tine, which had so long violated 
nature and parodied revelation. The 
churches of Rome are catholic at 
least in the open asylum whieh they 
equally give to the universal art of 
all Christian ages. In the arts, at 
all events, the Church of Rome would 
appear to preach no exclusive salva- 
tion. In St. Peter’s, a bronze statue 
of Jupiter has been received for St. 
Peter himself, and we think it would 
have been equally politic, and cer- 
tainly not less latitudinarian, could a 
. statue .of Apollo have been trans- 
muted into a figure of Christ. Thus 
in a charity of taste, which we could 
wish extended to an equal enlarge- 
ment of creed, do we find art, not 
only the most diverse but even the 
most hostile, made accessory to and 
found acceptable in, the same Chris- 
tian worship. We scarcely ean re- 
gret so wide a toleration, even though 
the liberty granted to genius may oft- 
times have degenerated into license. 
We scarcely can object to find that, 
in the creation of art, Christianity 
can include a diversity varied as 
human nature, an empire wide as the 
world; that the church which may 
be dedicated to the St. Mary is not 
shut to the Magdalen, and that while 
angels sing in the choir, demons are 
permitted to howl in the crypt. 

It is time to bring our drive through 
Rome in quest of these old mosaics 
to aciose. We are near to the Coli- 
seum, that ruin which, like so many 
remains in Rome, seems to connect 
paganism with Christianity. While 
the martyrs were here given op to 
wild beasts, the Church had fled to 
the catacombs from persecution, and 
this once arena of the passions is now 
dedicated to the Christian virtues by 
the cross and the altars which stand 
where the early Christian was mas- 
sacred. Making the circuit of the 
Coliseum, we enter the Via Sacra, at 
the Meta Sudans, pass under the arch 
of Titus, take a hasty glance at the 
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bas-relief of the Emperor’s triumphal 
procession, bearing the seven-branch 
candlestick and the spoils of the 
Jewish temple, connecting, as it were, 
Judaism, Paganism, and Christianity. 
On the immediate right, close like- 
wise to the Basilica of Constantine, 
and built in part on the site of the 
Temple of Venus and Rome, ia the 
ancient church of S. Francesca Ro- 
mana, remarkable for its mosaics of 
the ninth century. Olose at hand, 
the Temple of Remus forms the circu- 
lar vestibule to the Basilica of the 
resent church of SS. Cosmo and 
amiano, already mentioned for its 
Roman Christian mosaics of the sixth 
century. And finally, immediately 
beyond, is the grand portico to the 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
which, in its mutation into the pre- 
sent Church of 8. Lorenzo, affords 
another memorable example of the 
consecration to the Ohristian religion 
and Christian art of pagan works 
otherwise threatened with destrac- 
tion. Onur circuit is now ended. We 
leave the Palatine Mount, with the 
ruined palace of the Ceesars, on the 
left, drive through the Roman 
Forum among ruined porticos and 
columns, to which we shall not pre- 
sume to assign a name, in the dispute 
between conflicting antiquaries. We 
skirt the base of the Capitol, pass 
the arch of Septimus Severus and the 
Mamertine prison, and so proceed- 
ing onwards, leaving the piazza and 
column of Trajan to the right, we 
reach the modern Corso, and at 
length gain once again the Piazza di 
Spagna, now, as we have said, in a 
bad sense illustrious by the latest of 
Christian monuments, the column to | 
that latest of dogmas, the Immacn- © 
late Conception. On a future day it 
may be well to complete the investi- 
gation by a circuit to one or two 
churches through the Trastevere, and 
by a still more important excursion 
beyond the walls, te visit those 
earliest of Christian mosaics of the 
fourth century in the church of 8. 
Constanza, and at the same time to ex- 
amine the adjacent and now restored 
Basilica of St. Agnese. In this inter- 
mingling of monuments sacred and 
profane, Christian and classic, the 
reader finds a characteristic illustra- 
tion of the Roman and pagan origin 
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of Christian art. The early Christian 
church coming into so rich an inhe- 
ritance, is it surprising that Romish 
oe. art — ag a 4 
of paganism e mis 
Church took from the pagan religion 
its incense, holy water, lamps and 
candles, votive offerings, images; 
chapels on the way-sides and tops of 
hills, processions, and miracles.* Is 
it then at all surprising that Christian 
art should take from the pagan its 
types and its treatment ? 

Other portions of Italy are scarcely 
less rich in mosaic art. The Baptis- 
teries in Florence and in Parma both 
contain important works; but of far 
greater extent and splendour are the 
still remaining mosaics in Ravenna, 
that great capital and Italian centre 
of eastern magnificence. arly in 
the present year we left the coldest 
of Italian cities, Bologna—the snow 
knee-deep—for the milder shores of 
the Adriatic. After a tedious jour- 
ney of six-and-twenty hours, we 
reached Ravenna, where Byron lived 
and loved, where Dante is_ buried, 
where nature has spread for twenty 
miles along the margin of the sea 
that noble forest of stone pines, 
and where art, once scarcely less 
noble and ambitious, cdvered whole 
churches with mosaics— those pic- 
tares for eternity. To the artistic 
or Christian antiquary, these works 
doubtless offer many points for inves- 
tigation and discussion; suffice it, 
however, to say, that for us they 
afforded but additional evidence of 
the conclusions already stated. It 
may, however, be asserted generally, 
that these mosaics—such, for ex- 
ample, as the Baptism of Christ in 
the Baptistery, the remarkably pure 
and beautifal figure of the Good 
Shepherd, surrounded by his sheep, 
in the tomb of Galla Placidia, 
together with portions of the Apsis 
of S. Vitale—are more than usually 
allied to Grecian art, and are conse- 
quently marked by greater elevation 
of type, and a nearer approach to na- 
tore. Thus these works, in Ravenna, 
of the fifth and sixth centuries, con- 
trast, on the one hand, with the de- 
bility of the Venetian mosaics of the 
eleventh, and, on the other, with the 


rude nature and low type of the Ro- 
man-Christian school. 

But it is from the Church of St. 
Mark, in Venice, that an adequate 
conception can alone be formed of 
the barbaric splendour of Byzantine 
art. This marvellous church, written 
as a scroll within and without, not 
as the book given to Ezekiel, with 
lamentations, and mourning, and 
woe, but as the Alpha and the 
Omega, the first and the last, the 
beginning and the ending, from the 
time when God created Adam from 
the dust to the consummation when 
Christ ascended into glory. It was 
a pictorial Bible to the multitude, 
when the written Bible was a sealed 
book. It was a continuous narra- 
tive of successive events, illustrating 
God’s dealings towards the children 
of men with a fulness, and simplicity, 
and fidelity, eminently belonging to 
those early times of unsophisticated 
art. Adam and Eve, from their first 
calling into life to their expulsion— 
the creation of the earth, the sun, 
the moon, and the stars—the sacri- 
fice of Cain and Abel—the building 
of the Tower of Babel and of the 
Ark—the history of Joseph and of 
Moses, and the fall of manna in the 
wilderness—all reduced to pictorial 
perspicuity, all thus pictorially print- 
ed, when the art of printing was un- 
known; all this was indeed to put 
the Bible, not into the hands of the 
few who could read, but to place it 
within the reach of the multitudinous 
many, to whom the symbol and the 

icture was the most speaking reve- 
ation. The great truths concerning 
life, death, and eternity, thus set in 
all the glory of gold, sanctified by all 
the splendour of rainbow colour, 
built with enduring stone into the 
very fabric of the Church, as they 
were also to be moulded into the 
very heart of the believer, the whole 
surpassing all earthly splendour, 
awed the imagination of the multi- 
tude, as a revelation which flashed, 
not across the sky and then was lost 
in darkness, but as a, revelation put 
lastingly on record in the dome span- 
ning heaven, as an undying rainbow, 
which, as the first rainbow, became & 
covenant of mercy. All that could 





* See Dr. Middleton’s Letter from Rome. 
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exalt or appal the imagination was 
brought within this temple. The 
richest marbles—the most precious 
stones—spoils taken from the ex- 
haustless East—relics and vestments 
of the saints—bas-reliefs from tombs 
of martyrs—the labour of man’s 
hands in all possible forms of patient 
elaboration for the glory of God—the 
mysterious mingling of light and 
colour with a cavern darkness—the 
recarious yet constant lamp burn- 
ing like faith in a world of darkness, 
joined with the sound of music and 
the deep chant coming from that 
sanctuary where Christ and His 
apostles, in giant mosaic form, are 
present at the daily worship,—all 
these art-appliances to devotion rouse 
every faculty of the soul to trans- 
port, save the paralysed intellect and 
conscience. So earnest and so elo- 
quent an outpouring of religion into 
art could not long remain without the 
highest works to testify to the nobility 
and the purity of the aim. We shall 
see that the religious ardour which 
fired these rude and early mosaics be- 
came, at a later and more vital epoch 
in Christian art, associated with 
heavenly beauty and earthly truth. 
We have allowed ourselves to speak 
of St. Mark’s as we ourselves have of- 
ten felt, when, laying aside critical 
severity, we surrendered the imagi- 
nation to the spell of poetic dreams. 
It must, however, be candidly ad- 
mitted, that in these mosaic pictures, 
which were in olden times, as we have 
said, the Bible of the people, Chris- 
tian art was as yet in its cradled in- 
fancy. 

These Byzantine works, so sum 
tuous in material and so wide in 
extent, were at once of classic art the 
grave and of Christian the cradle. 
Gibbon, in the conclusion to his his- 
tory, says that the “decline and fall 
of the Roman Empire is ‘ the greatest, 
perhaps the most awful scene in the 
history of mankind.’” In the history 
of art, in like manner, we know of no 
downfall so deplorable as that of 
the classic, instinct with life and 
beauty, into the grave of the Byzan- 
tine, so lifeless and deformed. The 
description which Gibbon gives of 
the decay of taste and genius in the 
Byzantine Empire, literally applies 
as well to the arts as to literature. 
“ They held,” he says, “ in their lifeless 


hands the riches of their fathers, 
without inheriting the spirit which 
had created and cope that sacred 
patrimony ; the , they pears , 
they conlieh but their languid 
souls seemed alike incapable of 
thought and action.” Of art, equally 
as of literature, it might still further 
be asserted, that, “in the revolution 
of ten centuries, not a single dis- 
covery was made to exalt the dignity 
or promote the happiness of man- 
kind. Not a single idea has been 
added to the speculative systems of 
antiquity; and a succession of pa- 
tient disciples became, in their turn, 
the dogmatic teachers of the next 
servile generation. Not a single com- 
osition of history, philosophy, or 
iterature, has been saved from ob- 
livion by the intrinsic beauties of 
style or sentiment of original fancy, 
or even of successful imitation.” 
That universal law which binds into 
unity of existence the art of a people 
with its mental, social, and political 
life, never received more pointed 
illustration than in the Empire of the 
East. Thus Gibbon again, in the 
following criticism on the writers of 
Byzantium, unconsciously seizes on 
the leading characteristics of Byzan- 
tine art. “In every page,” he says. 
‘our taste and reason are wounded 
by the choice of gigantic and obsolete 
words, a stiff and intricate phraseo- 
logy, the discord of images, the child- 
ish play of false and unseasonable 
ornament, and the painful attempt 
to elevate themselves, to astonish 
the reader, and to involve a trivial 
meaning in the smoke of obscurity 
and exaggeration.” Accordingly, in 
obedience to those laws by which a 
people’s thoughts obtain expression 
through the language of art, we find 
that the Byzantine mosaics in Rome, 
Ravenna, and Venice, are charac- 
terised by gigantic figures, stiff, ob- 
solete forms—“ the childish play of 
false and unseasonable ornament,”—a 
puerile attempt at elevation, and the 
exaggeration of what is small and in 
meaning trivial. Art had, indeed, be- 
come the pampered luxury of a court, { 
and of a people emasculated through 
— and debauched by riches. 

e decorations of the Church were 
but in keeping with the adornings of 
the palace—in both, alike, richness 
of material supplied the poverty of 
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invention, and the servility which at- 
tended the monarch in his empire 
naturally became superstition in the 
church. We accordingly read that, 
in the palace of the Emperor Theo- 
philus at Constantinople, “the; long 
series of the apartments was adapted 
to the seasons, and decorated with 
marble and porphyry, with painting, 
sculpture, and mosaics, with a pro- 
fusion of gold, silver, and precious 
stones. His fanciful magnificence 
employed the skill and patience of 
such artists as the times could afford ; 
but the taste of Athens would have 
despised their frivolous and costly 
labours: a golden tree with its leaves 
and branches, which sheltered a mul- 
titude of birds warbling their arti- 
ficial notes, and two lions of massy 
gold, and of the natural size, who 
looked and roared like their brethren 
of the forest !’* 

If the reader doubt the justice of 
our censure, we would beseech him 
to turn to the third volume of Mr. 
Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, wherein 
he will find a marvellous, though, as 
we can testify, a literally correct 
rendering of a Byzantine olive-tree as 
wrought in mosaic, in a cupola of St. 
Mark. In words it is difficult to 
designate such a work. For our- 
selves, however, had not Mr. Ruskin 
assured us, with his usual emphasis, 
that the work possesses all the attri- 


butes of the olive, “‘ knitted cordage’ 


of fibres,” with all the “powers and 
honour of the olive in its fruit,” we 
should assuredly have mistaken his 
careful diagram for some unknown 
— lying somewhere between a 
itchen mop and a cow cabbage. If 
the reader, however, require further 
confirmation of our strictures upon 
Byzantine art, he will find it in the 
inordinate praise which Mr. Ruskin 


lavishes upon this extraordinary P 


work. At the cost of much labour 
and time, with the reward of much 
delight, and the penalty of pain- 
fal disappointment, we carefully 
read in Venice Mr. Ruskin’s three 
volumes verifying or refuting his 
statements and opinions by an 
appeal to the churches, palaces, and 
pictures themselves. As the closing 
result of our labours, we found the 
entire work the baseless fabric of a 


vision, glowing and intense with the 
ornate colouring of words, and 
beauteous with the filigree-woven 
tissue of poetic fancy. But the fairy 
structure, so beauteous in the dis- 
tance, vanished into thin air upon 
the near approach of scrutiny. 
Foundation it had none, or such 
only as was false and fancy-framed. 
In the end we admire in this great 
work just two things—the illustra- 
tions and the eloquence — especiall 
the eloquence with which we shall 
play and sport in delight to the end 
of time, as children do with soap 
suds, blowing them into bubbles and 
wondering at the rainbow colours 
taken from all that is lovely in earth 
and beauteous in heaven. But of all 
Mr. Ruskin’s baseless eloquence, the 
rapture on “the olive-tree” is the 
most astounding. We have again 
and again looked into the cupola of 
St. Mark, then at Mr. Ruskin’s illustra- 
tion, and then again have once more 
drunk in the eloquent words—always, 
however, with the same impression 
—that of magnificent absurdity. 
With that literary chivalry which 
gives to Mr. Ruskin’s warfare the 
spirit of knight-errantry, he chal- 
lenges “the untravelled English 
reader to tell” him “what an olive 
tree is like.” He assures us that “ at 
least one-third ont of all the land- 
scapes painted by English artists 
have been chosen from Italian 
scenery ;” that “sketches in Greece 
and in the Holy Land have become 
as common as sketches on Hampstead 
Heath; that “the olive tree is one 
of the most characteristic and beauti- 
ful features of all southern scenery ;” 
and yet, that “the untravelled Eng- 
lish reader” has no more idea of an 
olive tree than’ if olives grew in the 
fixed stars.” Then the reader’s sym- 
athies are appealed to—“ For 
Christ’s sake,’ “for the beloved 
Wisdom’s sake,” “ for the ashes of the 
Gethsemane agony,” the olive tree 
ought not to have been so used. 
The reader thus highly wrought, and 
the writer exalted to frenzy-pitch, 
both at length collapse into the fol- 
lowing conclusion :— 

“T believe the reader will now see 
that in these mosaics, which the careless 
traveller is in the habit of passing by 





* See, for all the above references, GrsBon’s Decline and Fall, chap. 53. 
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with contempt, there is a depth of feeling 
and of meaning greater than in most of 
the best sketches from nature of modern 
times; and without entering into any 
question whether these conventional 
representations are as good as, under the 
required limitations, it was possible to 
render them, they are at all events good 
enough completely to illustrate that 
mode of symbolical expression which 
appeals altogether to thought, and in no 
wise trusts to realisation; and little, as 
in the present state of our schools, such 
an assertion is likely to be believed, the 
fact is that this kind of expression is the 
only one allowable in noble art.”* 


“The untravelled English reader” 
who “has no more idea of an olive 
tree than if it grew in the fixed stars,” 
will be saved from the trouble, and 
even from the desire of travelling in 
search of this knowledge, by referring 
to the drawing which Mr. Ruskin has 
so considerately published es a test 
at once of his own superior insight 
and of the world’s contrasted igno- 
rance. Sad it is that the ignorant 
world should, for well-nigh eight 
hondred years, have looked upon 
these olive tree mosaics unconscious 
of their “depth of feeling and of 
meaning,” insensible to the “symboli- 
cal expression which appeals alto- 
gether to thought” —an expression 
which assuredly ought not to have 
been overlooked, as we are told em- 
phatically in italics that it is “the 
only one allowable in noble art.” Sad 
it may be in the opinion of Mr. Rusk- 
in that ‘the untravelled English 
reader” has been so long insensible 
to these inscrutable beauties; but 
to our mind there is something far 
sadder still: that he should fall an 
unconscious victim to a shadowy 
eloquence, which he has no means of 
knowing to be just as worthless as it 
is alluring. Such of the public as 
read for a higher end than to feel the 
ear tickling with pleasurable sound, 
will do well to test Mr. Ruskin’s 
brilliant fallacies by the plainer prose 
of more truthful writers. For ex- 
ample, as an antidote to Mr. Ruskin’s 
Byzantine mania, take the following 
Sane passage from M Rio :— 

“Whenever we meet with a Madonna 


of a blackish hue, dressed in the Oriental 
manner, with pointed and disproportion- 
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ately elongated fingers, bearing a de- 
formed infant in her arms, the whole 
painted in a style much resembling that 
of the Chinese; ora Christ on the Cross, 
which would seem to have been copied 
from a recently exhumed mummy, did 
not the streams of blood which flow 
from each wound, on a greenish and cada- 
verous body, announce that life is not 
yet extinct; in both these cases it may 
be affirmed, without fear of mistake, to 
be a work conceived by Greek artists, or 
executed under their influence.”} 


Byzantine art was, as we have said 
at once of classic art the grave and 
of Christian the cradle; but, strange 
to say, as we have already seen, one 
thousand years had d away 
since the birth of Christ, and yet 
Christian art still slambered in pre- 
carious infancy—a sleep, too, which 
had the semblance of death. But the 
hour of its awakening growth had 
come. The intelligence of Italy 
bursting into new life, expressed it- 
self ina newly-created beauty. Chris- 
tian art then first began to make 
itself worthy of the country of its 
nativity, to take from the Italian 
sky its serenity, from the Italian 
mind its ardour and imagination. 
The thonghts which gained from 
the poet the melody of words, sought 
from the painter the beauty of 
forms; and the epic which describ- 
ed paradise, purgatory, and hell, in- 
spired the pictures of Giotto and 
Orgagna, where Christ, come to judge 
the world, assigns to man his happi- 
ness or woe. But the poetic thought 
was naturally matured before the 
pictorial form ; and thus while Dante 
wrote in the thirteenth century, Leo- 
nardo, Raphael, and Michael Angelo 
did not paint till the fifteenth. By 
what gradual steps and successive 
stages the poetry of Christian truths 
developed themselves into matured 
and perfect pictorial forms, has al- 
ways seemed to us an inquiry of the 
most vital interest: How far the 
progression of Christian art was re- 
sultant from the advancement of civi- 
lisation ; how far dependent upon the 
revival of classic learning, or upon a 
renewed appeal to nature; how far . 
incident to the characteristics of race 
or the beauties of climate ; how much 
the offspring of a sensuous and ima- 








* See The Stones of Venice, vol. iii. chap 4. 
+ See M, Rio’s Poetry of Christian Art, p. 30. 
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ginative religion; or, finally, to what 
extent the independent creation of 
these great artists, who seem to have 
come, as it were, by a special provi- 
dence just when most wanted. 

In one sense, as we have seen, the 
death of classic art was the birth of 
the Christian. It was perhaps for- 
tunate that the old civilisation should 
die out, in order that the new, unen- 
cumbered by the past, might be 
moulded into the spiritual types of 
the Christian faith. Nevertheless, 
Byzantine art, the, extinction of the 
classic, formed for the Christian the 
matrix of its new birth. The Byzan- 
tine Madonna, described by M. Rio, 
as of “blackish hue, dressed in ori- 
ental manper, in a style much re- 
sembling that of the Chinese,” was, 
in fact, the rude type and germ of 
that spiritual beauty in which she 
was at last exalted as the queen of 
heaven, and the worshipped of earth. 
With what ardour does the student 
trace the progressive steps from this 
first repulsive form to the last per- 
fected beaunty—from a Madonna 
painted by St. Luke to the “ Virgin 
most pure” of Angelico or Perugino 
—“Thou resplendent star, which 
shinest o'er the main, blest Mother of 
our God, and ever Virgin Queen !”* 
With what tender watchfulness does 
the traveller in Italy mark the gra- 
dual transitions from the lowest type 
of womanhood to the purity which 
belongs to heavenly love, and that 
beauty which is religion! It were, 
indeed, a labour of no common: in- 
terest to trace, with the progressive 
growth of Italian art and civilisation, 
the corresponding exaltation of each 
Christian portraiture; how the St. 
John became more and more worthy 
of the Saviour’s love ; how St. Peter 
grew into the rock of the Church ; 
with what power and dignity St. Paul 
bore the sword of the Spirit; and, 
finally, as the highest consummation, 
how divinity shone through the fea- 
tures of the Saviour’s face. 

The manner and the means by 
which Christian art thus rose into life, 
health, and beauty, out of the sicklied 
cradle of the dark ages, where it so 
long slumbered in the night — the 
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laws which thus governed its organic 
growth, open a sphere to criticism 
both subtle and extended. Entering 
on such a labour, we should trace and 
strive to determine those subtle laws 
of nature by which the immaterial 
thought and emotion so wondrously 
mould themselves into form and ex- 
pression in the human countenance 
and frame. We should have to inves- 
tigate the relation subsisting between 
representative minds and _ typical 
heads, to determine the development 
and the features suited to the prophet 
or the apostle; and thus ascending 
from the earthly to the heavenly, to 
construct out of men angels, and to 
transmute the natural body into the 
incorruptible body of the resurrec- 
tion. Thus we should deal with the 
motives of men and angels, with the 
laws which govern the natural king- 
dom of the earth, and sway the super- 
natural kingdom of the heavens. In 
this extended system of art -philo- 
sophy, as written in the progressive 
history of art-development, having 
determined the framework and func- 
tions of the body, natural and spiri- 
tual, we must penetrate beneath the 
surface to the phases and movements 
of the soul itself. In those greatest, 
because most difficult and most com- 
prehensive, of art-creations, the last 
judgments, which, from the twelfth 
century down to the present times, 
have been continuously represented 
both in painting and sculpture, we find 
the souls of all created beings, men, 
angels, demons, under every possible 
emotion of surprise, ecstasy, or damna- 
tion. Weneed scarcely say that it be- 
comes a question of much metaphysical 
subtlety to determine how an angel 
would have acted, felt, or appeared 
when Christ, as judge, entered the 
heavenly choir — whether the right- 
eous, when first they caught the splen- 
dour of the beatific vision, would 
have fallen on their knees in worship, 
have raised their hands in wonder, or 
covered their faces from excess of 
light; whether the lost, still as arch- 
angels, though ruined, would assemble 
in war against the Highest, or whether, 
as in the paintings of the middle 
ages, they at once should fall into the 





* See Ave Maris Stella, and see likewise Fra Angelico’s Madonna della Stella, in 
the Sacristy of Sta Maria Novella, Florence. 
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form of demon - monsters stung by 
scorpions and tormented by flames. 
Such questions, we say, cease to be 
merely artistic, and become a portion 
of human and divine philosophy de- 
pendent upon the nature and aittri- 
butes of God, men, and angels. Hav- 
ing thus dealt with the laws of man’s 
material body, and of his immaterial 
spirit, in their relation to art-treat- 
ment, it were necessary to examine 
how art has, from age to age, con- 
ducted itself; what laws, whether na- 
tural or artificial, it has observed or 
violated ; how far the bodily frame- 
work of art has been consonant with 
the material structure of the world ; 
to what extent art’s inner and spirit- 
ual existence has shown itself accord- 
ant with the spiritual laws which 
govern in man and actuate in God. 
Christian art thus regarded takes on 
in the entire range of its existence, 
as it were, an individual personality, 
possessing an individual body and 
soul capable of growth and of decay, 
cradled, as we have seen, in the fresco 
catacomb, or in the mosaic church, 
then walking the earth in strength 
and beauty, teaching men to live 
righteously and die blessedly; and 
again, as we havenot now time to show, 
falling into decrepitude, and finally 
sinking into the common grave of 
Italian greatness, where it still lies in 
death, if without the hope of resur- 
rection, at least leaving upon earth a 
blessed memory. 

In this somewhat discursive paper 
we have treated of the vicissitudes 
and struggles of Christian art in those 
early days when the open grave was 
eager to receive the precarious birth 
which the cradle seemed in vain to 
nurture into life. We have seen that, 
the Church driven to the Catacombs, 
persecution not only involved Chris- 
tian art in darkness, but threatened 
it with extinction. This first danger 
being passed, a second scarcely less 
fatal, and in duration more protract- 
ed, seemed to entail on the years of 
infancy the decrepitude of age. The 
nascent art, instead of starting into 
life with the vital impulse of the new 
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religion, became, for well-nigh one 
thousand years, implicated in the 
downfall and wreck of the Roman 
empire; and thus, as we have seen, 
Roman - Christian and Byzantine 
works long distorted and disgraced 
the beauty and the truth of the other- 
wise triumphant revelation. But 
when Italy, again rising out of ruins, 
asserted for a second *time, in supre- 
macy of genius, her right to the em- 
pire of the world, Christian art once 
more rose from the grave, and was 
borne exulting, on the topmost wave 
of the incoming civilisation. All the 
glory of Italy then fervently spoke 
in the language of art. The Italian 
clime, in its beauty and intensity ; the 
Italian manners, in their grace and 
charm ; the Italian mind in its ardent 
warmth and fertile imagination; the 
Italian religion, in its passion for scenic 
show—all that constituted the wealth, 
and the glory, and the poetry of Italy, 
obtained through art adequate expres- 
sion. 

In the preceding narrative of the 
early stages of this national art, we 
have marked the laws which govern- 
ed the vicissitudes both of its rise 
and fall—have seen how those laws 
were linked with the destiny of em- 
pires, and involved in the first prin- 
ciples of human action. In such a 
survey the rules of art are but the 
universal experience of mankind ; the 
painted picture but a portion of 
the enacted life; the country of a 
_ home, the current of a people’s 

istory, their affections, their hopes, 

and their fears, all giving to art its 
character and expression. Thus, as 
we have shown, the philosophy of art 
is but a portion of the wider philo- 
sophy of man and of nature, having 
the two aspects of matter and of 
spirit—the two habitations of earth 
and of heaven: and thus likewise 
have we seen that Christian art, 
uniting into one visible form these 
two aspects of matter and of spirit, 
found a habitation on earth, and 
gained its access to heaven, in the 
land of Italy. 
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Ovpe—whieh rhymes, O sons of 
the Gael and the Gaul, with the 
Sassenach cloud, and is distant in 
sound as in’space from the “ banks 
of bonny Doon”—is the eldest-born 
of Hindu antiquity. And when we 
talk of Hindu antiquities, it is no 
child’s play. We will not stand up 
for the Four Yugs which Mr. Mill has 
so magisterially ‘‘ put down,” that the 
old impostors mast hang their heads 
to eternity ; though, with submission, 
we remember to have read of ages 
of gold and silver, and brass and 
iron, which were more mercifully 
dealt with. If it be said that the 
Greek and Roman poets did not 
send abroad their fictions ‘with a 
load of some millions of years on their 
backs, we might further humbly 
insinuate a doubt whether what 
has been called Hinda chronology 
was originally designed for any thing 
of the sort. When it is said that the 
Satya Yug endured for 1,728,000 
years—the Zeta for 1,296,000 —the 
Dwarpar for 864,000—and the Kali, 
or bad age, which weary mortals 
ever imagine to be reserved for 
themselves—is destined to fill 432,000 
years, of which about 5000 are 
already passed, we recognise a de- 
scending ratio in the numbers, not 
unlike what is predicted of the 
moral qualities, of the respective 
ages. The sum of these several ages 
is 4,320,000 years—4. e. a tithe of the 
Kalpa, or “ day of Brahm”—which 
constitutes the duration of the uni- 
verse. Supposing, then, this propor- 
tion to indicate the position of 
humanity relative to the whole cos- 
mogony, and 432,000 years to be 
assigned to its existing condition 
(a sum arrived at by inter-multiply- 
ing the days and the months of the 
prophetical year, which is equiva- 
lent to a hundred ordinary ones; 
360 x 12 +100 = 432,000), the pre- 
ceding periods of greater virtue and 
happiness are found simply by mul- 
tiplying the present age by 2, 3, and 
4 respectively. By a similar sort 
of arithmetical allegory, human life 
is extended in the Satya Yug to 


100,000 years; in the Zeta it falls 


to 10,000; in the Dawrpar to 1000; 
and in the Kali to 100—which latter 
number, by the way, contemptible 
as it doubtless appeared to the 
Hindu poet, is more than all the 
hygeists, homeeopathists, hydropa- 
thists, and vegetarians of these 
northern islands have as yet been 
able to insure to their sinful inhabi- 
tants. The notion of representing 
the moral qualities of an age or a 
generation by assigning it a longer 
period of duration, does not much 
differ from that which represents a 
“great” prince, as literally taller 
and stouter than common men; and 
to this day the Hindu puppet 
drama constantly introduces a Rajah 
of a yard long, carried in his palanquin 
by bearers of three inches. 

But to leave these curiosities. 
Hindu antiquity shows itself a very 
respectable giant even under the 
shears of European Delilahs. Who 
were the Hindus? Where did they 
come from? and whence their ap- 
pellation? Answer, if you can, ye 
orientalists and occidentalists, who 
are so familiar with “the land where 
all things are forgotten.” Sir W. 
Jones was of opinion they came 
from Iran; Klaproth is for the Can- 
casian Mountains; Schlegel for the 
Caspian Sea; while Kennedy locates 
the first community in the plains of 
the Euphrates. Yet no one, so far 
as we know, can point to a trace of 
them out of India itself. Topsy 
might ‘‘’spect they growed there.” 
Aboriginal, however, they were not ; 
their own earliest writings describe 
them as invaders—Aryas they style 
themselves —and invoke curses on 
the Dasrus —the unclean idolaters, 
who had taken the liberty to pre- 
occupy the country. And why call- 
ed Hindu? from the Indus, says 
the Hon. Mountatuart Elphinstone, 
which was denominated Hinhd, 
or blue, from the colour of its 
waters. Rather, quoth Colonel Tod, 
from Indu, the moon, whose chil- 
dren the first leaders claimed to be 
considered. The moon, by the way, 
in Sanscrit, as in German, is a man. 
The Rey. Dr. Allen, again, an Ame- 
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rican missionary of long standing, 
assures his countrymen that Hindu 
is the Persian for black, and was 
used by that conceited people to 
designate the “ niggers” beyond the 
great river. 

Now, of all the etymologies, we 
like the last the least; for although 
the Persians are at the present 
day some shades lighter in com- 
plexion than the generality of 
Hindus, yet the latter were un- 
doubtedly of the Caucasian race, and 
originally a white people. Their 
earliest writings note this distinction 
in colour from the aboriginal races, 
affirming that Indra (the Brahminical 
Jove) drove out the Dasrus, and 
“divided the lands among his white- 
complexioned friends.” Besides, the 
oldest names of nations are, in all 
reason, to be sought for in their own 
language, not in that of foreigners. 

Between the other two derivations, 
who shall decide? No doubt the 
Indus, like any other large volume 
of water, might be called dlue. Mr. 
Gladstone’s erudite and pleasant 
work on the Homeric age—a book 
worthy of Oxford and himself — 
shows that ancient poets were not 
particular to a shade ; blue, and black, 
and red—the deep ruddy wine- 
coloured hue—are flung about with 
perfect impartiality,— indicating, in 
tact, not colour, properly speaking, 
bat depth of shade. And assuredly 
in Asia, as well as in America, a 
people might well be denominated 
irom the river on whose banks they 
dwelt. On the other band, the river 
might as well be called from the 
people, as the people from the river ; 
und this appears to have been the 
notion of the classical geographers. 
After all, who knows whether the 
first Hindus may not have indulged 
(like their kinsmen the Celts of 
Britain) in blue skins, so gaining 
their distinctive appellation from a 
personal appearance which still dis- 
tinguishes the god Vishnu, but 
among mortals is known only, so far 
as our researches extend, to the cloth- 
weavers of Yorkshire. We may add 
that blue is the favourite, we believe, 
the religious, colour of the Sikhs. 

To return, however, to dates. 
When did this mysterious race begin 
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its career? If you listen to them- 
selves, they will tell you about two 
millions of years ago, when the 
Menu Vaivaswaia, the son of the 
Sun, terminated the Satya Yug, leav- 
ing his son Ikshwaku to commence 
the second age. This was closed, 
after sixty-one princes succeeding in 
a direct line, by Rama, who at this 
rate may have been rom ore | 
with Adam! Where is the Wels 
pedigree equal to this? Descending 
to particulars, the Brahmins assure 
us that the Veda, their earliest 
sacred book, containing writings un- 
questionably of very different degrees 
of antiquity, was arranged in its 
present form by one Vyas or Ved- 
vyas at a time corresponding with 
8101 3.c., which again carries us 
back to the closing days of the father 
of mankind.* 

Here, however, a piece of in- 
ternal evidence presents itself, which 
seems tolerably decisive. The com- 
piler of the Veda knew some- 
what of astronomy, and happens 
to have noted the solstitial points of 
his time, which, on calculation, are 
found to fall in with the fourteenth 
century before the Christian era. 
This, then, is the true date of the 
Sanhita or collection of hymns which 
forms the older portion of the Veda ; 
and ‘as the hymns themselves are of 
various dates, the oldest may fall 
little short of the time of Moses. At 
this rate the Hindus were already 
seated in Hindustan when the Israel- 
ites were fighting for a settlement in 
Canaan. 

Now this is no despicable antiquity. 
Nineveh looks like an old fellow when 
you go to the British Museum and 
gaze upon his disinterred remains. 
But the people of the winged. bulls 
were but mushrooms compared to the 
Hindus. The first Assyrian empire, 
indeed, beats us hollow ; but there is 
a gap of a thousand years or so be- 
tween the dissolution of that empire 
and the rise of a second about the 
Hindu era; while it was under yet 
a third Assyrian dynasty, commenc- 
ing three centuries later, and ending 
with the destruction of Nineveh, 
B.0. 606, that Mr. —— antiquities 
were fabricated. hat are such 
antiquities, we should like to know, 





* Creation, B.C. 4004—939==3065. 
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compared with the Great War 


fought on the banks of the Ganges 
between the sons of king Panda 
and the princes of Hastinapoora, 
fourteen or fifteen hundred years 
before Christ? Now, Oude was a 
kingdom before the Great War ; in 
fact, the oldest of Hindu States. 
It was here the children of the 
sun reigned and warred with the 
children of the moon, who ruled the 
other bank of the Ganges, probably 
at the holy prayag (confluence), which 
Moslems and Feringhees call Allaha- 
bad. The sun holds ‘a prominent 
place in the worship of the Brahmins 
—far more prominent than in the 
primitive Suktas. The moon was 
the parent of Bhudda, whence this 
contest possibly denotes the religious 
polemics of the day; and Oude 
may well be the birthplace, as it 
has long been the citadel, of the 
Brabminical heresy, which finally 
expelled the earlier and more simple 
theology. 

Fifty-seven—some lists extend the 
number to seventy — monarchs of 
solar descent reigned in Ayodhya 
(the ancient name for Oude) previous 
to Rama, or Ramchbunder, the hero 
of the first great Hindu epic, and 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu. 
The Ramayana and the Mahabharat 
are the Iliad and Alneid of Sariscrit 
literature, and both are assigned to 
the age of the Veda. Two poems, 
or two editions, are extant under 
the former name, one of which, 
together with the Mahabharat, 
is ascribed to Vyasa; but the Me- 
mayanda more commonly known, was 
written by Valmiki: anyhow, the 
poem is as old as the Veda, and its 
hero may well have been contempo- 
rary with Moses. Some ont-and-out 
lovers of the marvellous, indeed, in- 
sist that this sacred epic is a 
prophesy, written long before the 
incidents occurred, and that these 
were miracu! usly ordered to cor- 
respond in every particular with 
the visions of the poet! Adopting, 
however, the more natural theory 
that things existed before they were 
cuseribed, the Ramayana affords a 
warvellous insight into the then condi- 
tion of Oude. 

The story is simple enough:— 
Rama, son of Dushuruth, King 
of Ayodhya, marries Seeta, the 


lovely daughter of the King of 
Mithila; but falling into family 
troubles—which, in primitive times, 
affected princes no less than meaner 
mortals — the royal couple fled to 
the jungle. Here Ravana, King 
of Singul-dwip (Ceylon), discovered 
and carried off the bride. Rama 
collects an army, and, assisted by 
his friend Hanuman, follows the 
ravisher to Ceylon, where he even- 
tually recovers his wife. Return- 
ing to India, he has the  far- 
ther satisfaction of being certi- 
fied, by the ordeal of fire, that the 
fair one had continued true during 
her captivity. Brahma appears to 
bless their re-union, and all goes as 
merry as a marriage bell, till Rama, 
troubled in mind for the death of 
a brother, who had unintentionally 
perished by his means, adopts the 
judicious expedient of throwing him- 
self into a river; and instead of 
being buried in the cross roads with- 
out bell, book, or candle, is in the 
exalted euphuism of the poet, ‘“re- 
united to the Deity.” 

Such is the stuff into which the 
poet has woven the many-coloured 
thread of his fiction. Ravana be- 
comes prince of the evil genii, who, 
by a succession of sacrifices, has 
accumulated such a credit to his 
account with the gods, that he ex- 
pects shortly to overtop them all, 
and take their thrones to himself. 
The alarmed divinities invoke Vish- 
nu to become incarnate for their 
relief. The god is described as 
flying on an eagle, shining like a 
cloud. He assents to the request, 
promising an incarnation of the small 
period of eleven thousand years. 
He is accordingly born in the son of 
Dashuruth. Rama, therefore, is a 
divine being throughout, sustaining 
the cause of the gods no less than his 
own. ‘To keep up the marvellous, 
Hanuman and his army are turned 
into monkies, who tear up the hills 
with their powerfal arms to make a 
causeway across the strait, over 
which Rama and his troops march 
comfortably into Oeylon. Several 
passages occur which indicate a far 
lower degree of civilisation in the 
Deccan (through which the expedi- 
tion passed) than existed in Ayodhya. 
This city is described as founded by 
the Menn himself. 
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“Tts streets, well arranged, were 
refreshed with ceaseless streams of 
water—its walls, variously ornamented, 
resembled the checkered surface of a 
chess-board. It was filled with mer- 
chants, dramatists, elephants, horses, 
and chariots. The cloud of fragrant- 
incense darkened the sun at noonday; 
but the glowing radiance of the re- 
splendent diamonds and jewels that 
adorned the persons of the ladies relieved 
the gloom! ‘The city was decorated with 
precious stones, filled with riches, fur- 
nished with abundance of provisions, 
adorned with magnificent temples, whose 
towers, like the gods, dwelt in the 
heavens, such was their height—palaces 
whose lofty summits were in perpetual 
conflict with the soft clouds—baths and 
gardens. It was inhabited by the twin- 
born, the regenerate, profoundly in- 
structed in the Vedas, adorned with 
every good quality, full of sincerity, zeal, 
of compassion, and like the venerated 


sages.” * 


In another passage the father of 
Rama is described as inviting other 
princes to assist at an Asswamedha— 
the solemn sacrifice of a horse, pecu- 
liar to high occasions. The per- 
sonages enumerated are the Rajabs 
of Kasi (Benares), Magadha (Behar), 
Sindu,Surashtra (Surat), Unga, which 
is conjectured to be Ava, and Savira, 
supposed to be a tract on the Persian 
frontier, with the princes of the south 
(Deccan)—a tolerably extensive ac- 
quaintance, we submit, and amply suf- 
ficient to establish the family pedigree 
in the most august court of Germany. 

The venerable metropolis was situ- 
ated on the left bank of the Gogra, 
a river as wide as the Ganges at 
Chunar, where its extensive ruins 
are still to be seen, though vast 
quantities were taken by the Moham- 
medans to build the adjacent town of 
Fyzabad. The ruins still bear the 
name of Ramghur, and the stone 
cradle is shown in which Rama was 
born—like the bricks that Jack 
Cade’s father built into the chimney 
—to attest his exalted origin. The 
spot is also shown from which the 
hero took his flight into heaven, 
carrying with him all the population 
of the place! This is the only account 
vouchsafed us in Hindu story, of the 
decay of so celebrated a capital, and 
the Hindu mind desires nothing more. 


Oude. 
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It must be confessed that this 
sudden disappearance from the page 
of history of a community so ad- 
vanced in wealth and civilisation, is 
not entirely satisfactory. But what 
would you have? It is surely not 
the fault of Hindu historians that 
we English Mlechas have no faith 
in Vishnu or his Paradise on Mount 
Sumeru. The latter being, according 
to their information, 85,000 miles in 
circumference, built of gold, with 
the principal edifices of jewels and 
precious stones, and its spacious 
gardens filled with flowers of sur- 
passing beauty and fragrance, in the 
midst of which Vishnu and his wife 
Lukshmi appear shining like the 
sun—no better accommodation could 
be reasonably expected for a Hindu 
population. If Europeans choose to 
be sceptical, they are at liberty to 
imagine that the city and people of 
Rama fell a prey to intestine divi- 
sions, or to some of those devastating 
neighbour-wars, which, from the first 
appearance of Brahminism to the 
preseut hour, formed the special de- 
light and never-wearying occupation 
of its amiable votaries. 

A grand field for such operations 
was opened in the Great War which 
forms the theme of the Mahabharat, 
and the poem is to this day the most 
popular of Hindu writings. “ Apart 
from the Bharat (demands the Bengal 
proverb), what narrative is there?” 
and the question is not misplaced, 
for, like a‘ good old Hindu gentle- 
man,” Sanserit literature utterly 
ignores history, geography, statistics, 
and physical science generally. It 
is deep in metaphysics, fathomless 
in philosophy, and unapproachable 
in theology ; but it prefers theories 
which have no connection with facts 
or legitimate induction. Its depart. 
ment is the imagination, and there its 
abundance equals its antiquity. The 
Vedas with their appendages fill 
eleven folio volumes; the Puranas, 
which are only a selection from their 
class, extend to more than two 
millions of lines. And how long, 
gentle reader, do you suppose may 
the epics be? The Iliad contains 
about 24,000 lines; the Auneid half 
as many; but the Ramayana — to 
show that high numbers are not 
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always fictitious in India—extends to 
100,000; and the Mahabharat spins 
the immortal verse to the tune of 
400,000, and, after all, is only a frag- 
ment of the original poem as recited 
in the assembly of the gods! 

The religious hero of this prodi- 
gions poem is Krishna, another 
avatar or incarnation of Vishnu, or 
rather, it would seem, the only 
true incarnation of the divinity. 
Rama and all other avatars seem to 
rise no higher than a kind of influ- 
ence or inspiration; Krishna alone 
is deemed to be the very person of 
the god in human nature. Krishna, 
however, is lugged into the story, as 
a divinity ought to be, rather than 
one of the natural actors. The hu- 
man subject is the Great War be- 
tween the hundred sons. of blind old 
king Dritavashtra and the five Pan- 
dus. The eldest of these, Yudisthira, 
the Agamemnon of the poem, is re- 
nowned for refusing in his dying 
moments to enter Indra’s Paradise, 
unless his dog might go with him; 
and for quitting the Swarga again 
the instant he was admitted, to go 
and share the fate of his lady-love 
and brothers in hell. The gods so 
applauded his spirit that they set 
aside the verdict of Yamun, and au- 
thorised the “king of men” to take 
his friends back with him to Swarga. 

The king and population of Oude 
being all this while in Sumeru, can- 
not be expected to figure in the Great 
War. In fact, there is little more to be 
traced of Ayodhya in the traditions 
of the ensuing ages, when Canouw 
appears to have been the capital city. 
Vicramaditya (B. c. 57) sheds a ray 
upon the darkness by repeopling the 
city of Rama, which he embellished 
with 360 temples, and still more by 
reviving its arts and literature. This 
famous king is called, with his eight 
literary friends, the Nine Gems of 
Hindustan—one of them, Kalidas, a 
diamond of the. purest water, has 
even been designated the Hindu 
Shakespeare. The Swan of Avon, it 
is true, has nothing to fear from the 
comparison ; still the court of Oude 


knew somewhat of the divine art. 


when the Celts of Britain were as 
yet innocent alike of Latin and of 
broadcloth. Take the following, for 
instance, from the Cloud Messenger, 


a simple drama, wherein a Yaksha, 
or inferior divinity, being exiled to a 
sacred forest, sends his love to his 
wife by a cloud which he invokes for 
the purpose : 


“TI view her now! long weeping swells her 


eyes, 

And , a dear lips are dried by parting 
sighs ; 

Sad on her hand her pallid cheek declines, 

And half unseen through veiling tresses 
shines, 

As when a darkling night the moon en- 
shrouds, 

A ae = rays break straggling through the 
clouds. 

-, at thy sight I mark fresh sorrows 
ow 

And sacred sacrifice augments her woe. 

I mark her now, with fancy’s aid retrace 

This wasted figure, and this haggard face. 

_, oa her favourite bird she seeks re- 

ef, 

And tells the tuneful Sarika her grief; 

—- o’er the feathered prisoner’s kindred 
‘ate 

And fondly questions of its absent mate. 

In vain the lute for harmony is strung, 

And round the _ robe-neglected shoulder 


slung, 

And “teas accents strive to catch in 
vain, 

Our race’s old commemorative strain ; 

The faltering tear that from reflection 
springs, 

Bedews incessantly the silvery strings, 

Recurring woe still pressing on the heart, 

The skilful hand forgets its grateful art, 

And idly wandering strikes no measured 


tone, 
But makes a sad wild warbling of its 
own.” 


The truth and tenderness of the Hin- 
du drama offer a pleasing contrast 
to the stilted, sensual stuff which 
came in with the comparatively idea- 
less Mussulmans. 

Still we hear no more of Oude as 
an independent royalty. The throne 
of Ramchunder has not yet been re- 
stored in a world which has doubtless 
never proved worthy of its revival. 
Daring the atrocities of the late Se- 
poy rebellion, some sanguine enthu- 
siasts thought they recognised the 
signs of their demigod, and went 
about the streets shouting ‘‘ Ram- 
chunder is come, and claims his head.” 
We do not remember to have read 
that the hero left that important por- 
tion of the human frame in Ayodhya 
when he took his numerous tail to 
Paradise: if so, it was never found, 
and the revolt, like the immortal, has 
died without a head. 

Taking a flying leap from Ramehun. 
der down the steeps of time, we light 
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upon Ayodhya again in the doomsday 
book of Akbar. It is a prodigious de- 
scent! from fifteen centuries before, to 
the same figure after, the Christian 
era! from Moses to Queen Elizabeth ! 
from Hindoo beatitude to the revenue 
survey of the Mogul conqueror? Yet, 
looking back through all these thirty 
centuries, the history of Oude is almost 
ablank. After the conquest of Ca- 
nouj by the Affghans, at the close of 
the twelfth century, Oude submitted 
to the Sultan of Ghiznee, and so be- 
came an integral portion of the empire 
of Delhi. We may be quite sure that 
all along the Brahmins schemed, and 
the Kshatryas fought, and everybody 
—lovers included—cheated, robbed, 
and killed in the true spirit of Hin- 
du civil and religious institutions. 
But the wasps had it all to them- 
selves, and we hear nothing of them 
beyond their sanctified and highly 
favoured nests. It was very likely 
in Oude that the battle was fought 
which one of the Puranas records, 
between the two upper castes of the 
twice-born children of Brahma, in 
which the Brahmins so utterly routed 
the Kshatryas as to exterminate the 
caste. Accordingly, all the so-called 
Kshatryas of the present day are 
declared by the Brahmins impure, and 
denied the use of the Veda. 

The Rajpoots may console them- 
selves under the privation, by the 
knowledge that there is probably not 
a Brahmin in India who ever did 
read the Veda, nor, in fact, a complete 
Veda to read, till Mr. Dax Muller shall 
have finished the edition he is now 
preparing, under the patronage of the 
East India Company. The priests 
and population of the Djambhu-dwip 
will then be furnished on the banks 
of the Ganges and Gogra with their 
own scriptures from the pen of a 
Mlecha on the banks of the Isis! In 
Europe not a few good Christians 
would have esteemed it no great loss 
to humanity, if the said battle of the 
Brahmins. and Kshatryas had ended 
like the duel between the two cats of 
Kilkenny. 

In the decline of the Patan empire 
Oude was happy in the opportunity 
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of establishing an opposition throne 
—not indeed a native, but still a rival 
government—and consequently a foe 
to peace and good order, the evils 
principally dreaded by the true sons 
of Ramchunder. Baber, however, 
found little difficulty in reducing the 
Mussulman “king of the east,” and 
Oude became a Soubah of the Mogul 
empire. The Ayeen Akbarry de- 
scribes the capital as still one of the 
largest cities of Hindustan, and one 
of the most sacred places of antiquity. 
In ancient times, it is added, it mea- 
sured about 200 miles in length.* 
The province continued under the 
Great Mogul—its priestly and martial 
spirits relieving themselves occasion- 
ally, like modern Italians, with an 
episodical insurrection or assassina- 
tion—till that majestic potentate went 
the common way of Oriental despots, 
becoming first the puppet, then the 
prisoner, eventually the victim, of 
his feudatories and subjects. Oude 
was then in the charge of Sujah-ud 
Dowlah, the Vizier of the empire, 
who signalised his independence b 
invading Bengal, in concert wit 
Cossim Ali the deposed Nabob, and 
Shah Allum the titular Emperor, 
whose father had perished by assas- 
sination in Delhi. The triple alliance 
was utterly routed by the British at 
Buxar (1764), and quickly dissolved 
after Asiatic fashion. The Emperor 
hastened to place himself on the win- 
ning side, proposing that the Eng- 
lish should exterminate the vizier, 
and give the Oude provinces to him- 
self. The victors declining this mo- 
dest request, his imperial majesty 
liberally offered Oude to the Com- 
pany, on the simple condition of 
our kiiling the bear, and paying 
him for wearing the skin. Even- 
tually the Vizier sued for peace; 
and a treaty was concluded between 
the three “ powers,” by which the 
Vizier restored to the Emperor the 
provinces of Allahabad and Oorah, 
and was confirmed in the govern- 
ment of the remainder. The rest- 
less Padishah soon after went over 
to the Mahrattas, who promised to 
put him in possession of Delhi, upon 





* The Hindus believe that Lucknow, which is forty miles distant, once formed 


a suburb of Ayodhya! ! 
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which the English restored the for- 
feited provinces to the Vizier, and 
he was thenceforth regarded as their 
chief native ally. 

The first result of this alliance was 
to put the Vizier in possession of 
Rohileund—a transaction on which 
a mine of good eloquence was ex- 
hausted in the parliaments of Lead- 
enhall and Westminster. The Ro- 
hilla Sirdars were described as 
brave, generous, and free—the Swiss 
of Asia—the terror and detestation 
of tyrants. The ravages of the war 
(in which our troops were lent to 
the Vizier) were painted in the live- 
liest colours of Burke’s fervid ora- 
tory; but the whole was of the 
Sanscrit order—richer in imagina- 
tion than in fact. These “ brave” 
Rohillas were an Affghan banditti 
who, in the decay of the empire, had 
quartered themselves on the feeble 
Hindus between Delhi and Oude. 
Their sway was neither better nor 
worse than that of other Mohamme- 
dan caterans. The Hindu popula- 
tion, in being transferred to the 
Vizier, received a single tyrant in 
place of many petty ones, and neither 
lost nor gained by the exchange. 
As for the atrocities—torture, and 
massacres in cold blood are the or- 
dinary incidents of Asiatic warfare, 
Hindu and Mohammedan. The 
aborigines suffered them from the 
Brahmins, and the Brahmins from 
the Mohammedans, and each from 
their co-religionists, as often as vic- 
tory afforded the opportunity. The 
claims of the Vizier were certainly 
better founded in right than those of 
the Sirdars; and no one can dispute 
the policy of strengthening the fron- 
tier of the only native ally on whom 
the English were to depend in the 
approaching struggle with the Mah- 
rattas. 

The Nawaub Vizier’s was far 
enough, however, from being a model 
government. It aimed no higher 
than the “ traditional policy” of the 
empire. ‘The good old rule,” which 
had guided the Mussulman power 
from its first entry into India, con- 
tinued the “simple plan” of the 


Court of Oude; everybody preyed 
on his weaker neighbour, and every- 
body suffered all the wrongs which 
a stronger than himself could in- 
flict. 

Sujah was succeeded by Asoph, on 
whose death an alleged son was 
placed on the musnud, whom Sir 
John Shore dethroned again, as 
spurious, after a reign of some 
months, to elevate the next heir, 
Saadut Ali, brother of our old friend 
Sujah.* This measure of interference, 
right enough in itself, obviously in- 
creased the responsibility of the Brit- 
ish in a Government so directly their 
own creature. By-and-by the pre- 
tender took his revenge by assassin- 
ating the English Resident, and then 
there was more interference. After 
this it was found that when the com- 
bined forees were required on the 
frontier for the preservation of the 
kingdom, the British troops were 
detained in the capital to protect the 
Nawaub from his own mutinous bat- 
talions. 

Lord Wellesley was a man of some 
nerve; but his nerves were sorely 
tried when he found what a pretty 
pie the British finger was thrust 
into. He determined to extinguish 
the military power of Oude alto- 
gether, and to place the civil admin- 
istration under the superintendence 
and control of the British Resident. 

This was the object of the famous 
treaty of 1801, by the provisions of 
which the Nawaub Vizier’s army of 
brigands was replaced by British 
troops, who undertook the defence 
of his government against all exter- 
nal and internal foes. At the same 
time, as it was visionary to expect 
payment of a money-tribute for the 
support of the troops, a transfer of 
territory equal to the charge was 
insisted upon and obtained. By this 
arrangement the Southern Doab, 
with the districts of Allahabad and 
some others, once more changed 
hands, and passed to the British. In 
agreeing to this surrender, the 
Nawaub Vizier demanded the un- 
controlled government of his remain- 
ing territories, unchecked by the ad- 





* A former Saadut Ali had fixed the seat of his provincial government at Fyzs- 


bad, built out of the ruins of Ayodhya. 


It was now transferred to Lucknow, the 


city of Lahshwana Ramchunder’s brother. 
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vice or interference of the British. 
Bat, as his Excellency was henceforth 
to rely upon British troops to en- 
force his orders, it was plainly im- 
possible to place them unreservedly 
at his disposal. Lord Wellesley felt 
that something was due to the sub- 
ject as weil as to the Prince, and that, 
in protecting the one, he was bound 
to see justice done to the other.* 
Accordingly, he not only stipulated, 
in the sixth article of the treaty, that 
the Vizier, “advising with, and acting 
in conformity to the counsel of, the 
officers of the Honourable Company, 
should establish, in his reserved do- 
minions, such a system of adminis- 
tration (to be carried into effect 
by his own officers) as should be con- 
ducive to the prosperity of his sub- 
jects, and be calculated to secure the 
lives and property of the inhabi- 
tants ;” but in reporting the treaty 
to the Home authorities, Lord Wel- 
lesley declared his determination to 
exercise the right of interference 
thus reserved, “to such an extent as 
shall affurd every practical degree of 
security for the lives and properties 
of the Vizier’s remaining subjects, 
and preclude any disturbance of the 
peace and good order of our domin- 
ions from the vicinity of his Excel- 
lency’s administration.” 

Similar is the theory of all our 
arrangements with the subsidiary 
states of India. It has but one de- 
fect—it is impossible to reduce it to 
practice. An Asiatic prince—espe- 
cially a Mohammedan ruling a Hin- 
du population, as in Oude—depends 
on his army for the collection of the 
revenue and all the ordinary pur- 
poses of government. The practice 
is to farm all the revenues to large 
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contractors, who then collect them at 
their own risk and for their own 
profit. These speculators not only 
demand the assistance of the troops, 
but levy retainers of their own to 
enforce their claims on defaulting 
tax-payers. Oude is divided into 
large revenue districts. Many of the 
Zemindars occupy forts or fortified 
residences, having also their large 
body of armed retainers. In short, 
every man carries arms; even the 
ryot walks to the field with sword 
and shield at his back ;. and every 
man considers a demand for money, 
whether in the shape of taxes or 
debt, as the most legitimate causa 
belli. In such a state the revenue 
can only be collected. at the point of 
the bayonet. A strong government 
is often defied; a weak one univer- 
sally so. But before British treops 
could be dispatched to burn and 
slay, in order to recover # treasury 
balance, it was necessary to satisfy 
British justice that the money was 
really owing, and could not be got 
in by milder means. In the end it 
was found impossible to employ our 
army for revenue purposes at all, and 
the Oude rulers were tacitly per- 
mitted to disregard the limit of the 
treaty, and augment their troops till 
they reached as many as 70,000 men. 
Thus all the evils of the brigand 
army returned upon the country, 
and the military part of Lord Welles- 
ley’s reforms proved a failure. 

It fared no better with the scheme 
of civil administration. The native 
sovereign was bound to establish a 
good system of government, but the 
treaty contained no penalty in case 
of failure. He was to advise with, 
and act in conformity to the advice 





* On the 22d January, 1801, Lord Wellesley wrote to the Resident in these 





terms :—“ Had the territories of Oude been subject to the frequent or occasional 
devastations of an enemy—had they been visited by unfavourable seasons, or by 
other calamities which impair the public prosperity, the 0 6r decline of the V1- 
zier’s revenues might be imputed to other causes than a defective administration. 
Bnt no such calamitous visitations have afflicted the province of Oude, while in 
consequence of the protection which it derives from the presence of the British 
forces, it has been maintained, together with all the Company's possessions on this 
side of India, in the uninterrupted enjoyment of peace. A defective administration 
of the Goverument is therefore the only cause which can have produced so 
marked a difference between the state of his Excellency’s dominions, and that of 
the contiguous territories of the Company. While the territories of the Company 
have been advancing progressively dudng the last ten years in prosperity, popu- 
lation, and opulence, the dominions of the Vizier, though enjoying equal advan- 
tages of tranquillity and security, have rapidly and progressively declined.” 
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of the British, but it was distinctly 
agreed that the system was to be car- 
ried into effect by his own officers, 
and there was no machinery to com- 
pel him or them to their duty. You 
have a sovereign, ministers, tribunals, 
laws, customs, revenue system, land- 
holders, and population, all against 
you. They like oppression and plun- 
der, while you want justice, bene- 
ficence, and humanity. For this re- 
form your whole agency is a Resident 
stationed at the native court, to ad- 
vise and remonstrate. As a matter 
of course the advice is disregarded. 
The remonstrances share the same 
fate, unless endorsed by physical 
force. The Resident grows more 
troublesome and more peremptory. 
Every interference with the native 
government renders further interfer- 
ence less avoidable. Reproaches, 
recriminations, and threats, form the 
staple of the correspondence, till the 
prince, if a powerful one, grows 
sulky and dangerous—if impotent, 
becomes contemptible alike in British 
and native eyes. Nothing is done 
except under dread of the ultima 
ratio, which always resides in the 
stronger power. The application of 
this resource is more and more looked 
to and talked about, and in the end 
policy and justice—the interest of the 
natives no less than our own—call for 
the removal of a government which 
cannot govern, aud the administration 
of its functions by those upon whom 
Divine Providence, in bestowing 
power, has also imposed the respon- 
sibility of its exercise. 

Thus things ran their course in 
Oude. Saadut Ali being gathered 
to his fathers, Ghazee, his son, sat 
on the musnud, rejoicing in the cog- 
nomen of Ud-Deen, Defender of the 
Faith. Ghazee, however, lent the 
British Feringhee two millions of 
money for the Nepaul war, and at its 
close got the Terai,* in liquidation of 
half the debt; an arrangement which 
has turned vut not so bad for Oude as 
it appeared. This champion of Islam 
was further gratified by Lord Hast- 
ing with the title of King, imply- 
ing the formal renunciation of a de- 
pendence on the Mogul Emperor, 


which had long expired in fact. His 
new-mnade majesty was a very re- 
spectable monarch, as kings go in 
India; but the queerest piece of 
royalty ever manufactured in India 
itself, and by the great firm of king. 
makers, whom rival politicians are 
now trying to “sell up,” in Leaden- 
hall Street, was his son and successor 
Nussur, also a defender of the faith; 
but who prided himself on nothing 
so much as his attachment to the 
English. This sentiment was indulged, 
not by cultivating our notions of jus- 
tice and liberty, or even by courting 
the advice of our Resident, but by 
adopting the English garb—chimney- 
pot topee included—surrounding him- 
self with English adventurers of the 
lowest class for his private compan- 
ions, and dining in the English fashion 
of the day, when boon companions 
deemed it de rigueur to terminate the 
entertainment beneath the table. 

A curious picture of these re- 
vels, where the master was an Eng- 
lish barber, is given in a little book 
eutitled, Private Life of an Eastern 
King, by a member of his household. 
The details find ample corroboration 
in the recent valuable publication of 
Sir W. Sleeman.t The story of The 
General, for example (of which the 
member of the household declares 
himself an eyewitness), incredible as 
it might be deemed without autho- 
rity, is plainly to be recognised in Sir 
William Sleeman’s History of Rajah 
Ghalib Jung. This individual had 
been raised by Ghazee-ud-Deen from 
a very humble grade to high sta- 
tion, from which he was again de- 
graded, plundered, and reduced to 
death’s door by harsh treatment and 
want of food. After the accession 
of Nussur he contrived to crawl 
back again to court, and insinuating 
himself into the King’s private de- 
baucheries, became useful in ways to 
which his English jolly friends could 
not stoop. He stood accordingly 
high in his majesty’s favour, received 
the command of the police and a 
brigade of infantry, and was com- 
monly known in the household as 
“The General.” Of course he en- 
riched himself; of course, also, he 





* A marshy forest ceded by Nepaul, which extends along the foot of the Hima- 
lryas. 
+ Journey through the Kingdom of Oude in 1849-50. 
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was hated by the prime-minister, 
who was the constant butt of his ri- 
dicule with the merry monarch. The 
hour of the general’s disgrace came, 
however, with this king as with his 
father. He was secretly accused to 
his majesty of rivalling him in his 
amours ; but as this was a point on 
which an Oriental dreads publicity, 
the incensed monarch “ bided his 
time” for some plausible ground of 
punishment. 

There is a little difference in the 
causa belli, as related by our eye- 
witness, and by Sir W. Sleeman, who 
had the story from native authority 
some years after. The former also 
paints the treatment of the unfortu- 
nate victims in darker colours than 
the latter. Still, as in duty bound, 
let the official account have the pre- 
ference. 

“On the 7th of October, 1835, the 
king was conversing with Ghalib Jung, 
in one of his private apartments, on af- 
fairs of state. Several crowns stood on 
the table for the king’s inspection. They 
had been prepared under Muckg the 
tailor’s inspection, from materials pur- 
chased by him. He always charged the 
king ten times the price of the articles 
which he was ordered to provide, and 
Ghalib Jung thought the occasion fa- 
vourable to expose his misconduct to his 
master. He took up one of the crowns, 
put his left hand into it, and turning it 
round on his finger, pointed out the 
flimsy nature of the materials with which 
it had been made, His left finger slip- 
ped through the silk on the crown, 
whether accidentally or designedly, to 
prove the flimsy nature of the silk, and 
to exasperate the king, is not known ; 
but on seeing the finger pass through 
the crown, his majesty left the room 
without saying a word.* Soon after 
several attendants came in, surrounded 
Ghalib Jung, and commanded him to 
remain until further orders. In this state 


they remained for about two hours, 
when other attendants came in, struck 
off his turban on the floor, and had it 
kicked out of the room by the sweepers. 

“ They then dragged out Ghalib Jung, 
and thrust him into prison, The next 
day heavy iron fetters were put upon 
his legs, and upon those of three of his 
principal followers, who were imprison- 
ed along with him, and his mother, fa- 
ther, wife, and daughters were made 
prisoners in their own houses; and all 
the property of the family that could be 
found was confiscated. On the third 
day, while still in irons, Ghalib Jung 
and his three followers were tied up and 
flogged severely, to make them point 
out any hidden treasure that they might 
have. That night the king got drunk, 
and before many persons ordered the 
minister to have Ghalib Jung’s right 
hand and nose cut off forthwith.” 


This, it seems, was remitted from 
dread of the Resident. 


“The king retired to rest, and the 
next morning had Ghalib Jung and his 
three followers again tied up and flogged. 
Six or seven days after, all Ghalib Jung’s 
attendants were taken from him, aud no 
person was permitted to enter the room 
where he lay in irons, and he could, in 
consequence, get neither food nor drink 
of any kind. On the 19th of October, 
the king ordered all the females of 
Ghalib Jung’s family to be brought on 
foot from their houses to the palace by 
force, and publicly declared that the 
should all on the next day have their 
hair shaved off, be stripped naked, and 
in that state turned out into the street. 
After giving these orders the king went 
to bed, and the females were all brought, 
as ordered, to the palace, but the sym- 
pathies of the king’s own servants were 
excited by the sufferings of these unof- 
fending females, and they disobeyed the 
order for their being made to walk on 
foot through the streets, and brought 
them in covered litters. + 

“The Resident, apprehending that 





* The member of the household says his majesty was twirling his own Euro- 
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pean hat on his own royal thumb when the latter went through the top ; and the 
“ general,” thinking to be witty, exclaimed, “there is a hole in your majesty’s 
crown.” The royal countenance darkened, he declared the pun to be treason, and 
adjudged the offender to death. 

+ Nevertheless, the member of the household describes them as suffering the 
greatest hardships and indignities, and was particularly affected by the sight of 
the culprit’s aged father lying almost naked in the shed where the poor “ general’ 
was confined. He adds, that the Resident’s interference was obtained by him- 
self and the other European attendants in the palace after some difficulty, as it 
was only a native that was in danger, and the king had a right to do as he pleased 
with the natives, 
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these poor females might be further dis- 
graced, and Ghalib Jung starved to 
death, determined to interpose, and de- 
manded an interview while the king was 
still in bed. He found the king sullen 
and doggedly silent. The minister was 
present, and spoke for his master. He 
denied what was known to be true, that 
the prisoner had been kept for two days 
and two nights without food or drink ; 
but admitted that he had been tied up 
and flogged severely, and that the fe- 
males of his family were still there, 
but he promised to send them back. He 
said that it was necessary to confiscate 
the property of the prisoner, since he 
owed large sums to the state. The fe- 
males were all sent back to their homes, 
and Ghalib Jung was permitted to have 
four of his own servants in attendance 
upon him.” 

The poor “ general,” however, was 
not to be let off. 

“Rajah Dursun Sing, the great re- 
venue contractor, and at that time the 
most powerful of the king’s subjects be- 
— the precincts of the court, had, 
ike the minister himself, been often 
thwarted by Ghalib Jung when in 
power; and, after the interposition of 
the Resident, he applied to have him put 
into his power, ‘The king and minister 
were pleased at the thought of making 
their victim suffer beyond the immediate 
supervision of a vigilant Resident, and 
the minister made him over to the rajah 
for a consideration, it is said, of three lacs 
of rupees: and at the same time assured 
the Resident that this was the only safe 
way torescue him from the further ven- 
geance of an exasperated king ; that Ra- 
jah Dursun Sing was a friend of the cul- 
prit’s, and would provide him and his 
family and attendants with ample ac- 
commodation and comfort. This rajah, 
however, had him put into an iron cage, 
and sent to his fort at Shatgunge, where, 
report says, he had snakes and scorpions 
put into the cage to torment and destroy 
him, but that Ghalib Jung had a 
‘charmed life,’ and escaped their poison. 
The object is said to have been to tor- 
ment and destroy him without leaving 
upon his body any marks of violence.” 


This was a dose that would have 
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sickened any man, not an Asiatic, of 
public life. Ghalib, however, with 
the true Hindu pertinacity, having 
got out of confinement on Nussur’s 
death by the payment of a large 
bribe, again tempted his fate in the 
court where he had suffered so 
much, was again restored to office, 
and died in honour at the venerable 
age of eighty. He was a consum- 
mate villain, by the way, and richly 
deserved hanging. 

Nussur-ud-Deen, notwithstanding 
such little bursts of royal caprice, 
was decidedly a popular monarch. 
Sir W. Sleeman expressly declares 
that “the people of Lucknow liked 
their king;” and as there is no 
disputing of tastes, the British Gov- 
ernment left them liberally to the 
enjoyment. The interference of the 
Resident on behalf of the ladies 
of Ghalib Jung’s harem was an 
exception ; the rule was to limit 
sritish protection to British subjects. 
The noses, eyes, and heads of the 
native population were entirely at his 
majesty’s disposal, and even his ha- 
bitual violation of the treaty with 
the British, dissipating the revenue, 
and denying justice to the people, 
were left unnoticed by our Govern- 
ment, content with the charitable 
supposition that the king was mad, 
and waiting fur a more manageable 
successor. The musnud was at last 
vacated, and again, it was stated, 
without a legitimate son to succeed, 
—a default which recurs with curious 
pertinacity in the East, in spite of 
the precautionary practice of poly- 
gamy. A disturbance, as usual, took 
place in the palace, where the Pad- 
sha Begum had managed to force 
her way with her grandson into the 
hall of audience, and fancied the 
great coup to be accomplished by 
placing him in the royal seat. The 
British Resident, however, sent for 
a larger force, turned out the in- 
truder, and enthroned another son of 
Saadut Ali as the legitimate heir.* 





* The story is told at length in Sir W 


. Sleeman’s book, vol. ii. p. 150-177. The 


denouement was not effected without a regular battle, in which the Resident's life 
was in imminent danger, and forty or fifty of the Begum’s followers were killed. 
After all, the “ pretender” appears to have been the legitimate son of the de- 
eeased king, by whom, however, he had been repudiated while alive. Sir W il- 
liam’s account of this king, with his many wives and concubines, is more curious 
than edifying. 
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The new prince received the Gov- 
ernor-General’s permission to en- 
large his style and title to the truly 
royal and comprehensive designation 
of ‘‘ Abool Futteh Moen-u-Deen, Sul- 
tani Zaman Nowsherawan-i-audil, 
Mohammed Ali Shah, Padishah 
Oudh !” 

His majesty, however, proved a very 
tame Padishah indeed, and cared as 
little for the deen as any of his most 
degenerate predecessors. He bound 
himself to accept any terms that 
Lord Auckland might impose, and a 
new treaty was actually concluded, 
correcting the deficiencies which 
time had manifested in Lord Welles- 
ley’s. The king was again allowed 
to retain a large military force for 
the purpose of government, a part of 
which was organised and disciplined 
by British officers. On the other 
hand, in renewing the stipulation for 
reform in the civil administration, 
care was taken to introduce the pen- 
alty of assumption by the British 
in the event of continued maladmi- 
nistration. This treaty, however, 
was abrogated by the Home autho- 
rities, partly on account of a degree 
of compulsion applied to obtain the 
king’s assent; but chiefly on ac- 
count of a payment of sixteen lacs 
annually, which is imposed upon 
Oude for the support of the new mi- 
litary foree. The Court of Direc- 
tors very justly and honourably ob- 
served, that they were bound, as the 
consideration of the cession of terri- 
tory in 1801, to undertake the whole 
military defence of the kingdom, and 
no further sum could be exacted 
without a breach of faith. 

Poor Abool Futteh, &¢., commonly 
called Mahommed Ali, was a well-dis- 
posed man, and not without habits 
of business; but old and timid, and 
withal sorely troubled with rheumat- 
ism. Unequal to much bodily exer- 
tion, the Resident was warned by his 
surgeon that any unusual excitement 
or vexation would be likely to induce 
apoplexy. So this “very respect- 
able old man ” was left without much 
bother till he went the way of all flesh 
in 1842; and his son, Amjad Ali, ruled 
the holy land of the “twice born.” 
Then Governors-General and Resi- 
dents got more impatient. A period 
was limited for the reformed system, 


the establishment of which was sti- 
pulated for in 1801, with the threat 
of British management in case of 
failure. 

Kings and governments of all sorts, 
however, take a good deal of threat- 
ening before they mend their ways 
and so Amjad Ali Shah passed to 
the royal mausoleum in Lucknow 
after thoroughly solving the problem 
of the circamlocution-office——“‘ how 
not to do it.” It was then that 
Wajid Ali Shah, who now occupies 
convenient, though perhaps circum- 
scribed, apartments, on the banks of 
the Hooghly, became Lord of Luck- 
now. 

Of this “ crowned head,” Sir W. 
Sleeman gives the following descrip- 
tion :— 


“The present sovereign never hears a 
complaint, or reads a petition or report 
of any kind. He is entirely taken up in 
the pursuit of his personal gratifications. 
He has no desire to be thought to take 
any interest whatever in public affairs, 
and is altogether regardless of the duties 
and responsibilities of his high office, 
He lives exclusively in the society of 
fiddlers, eunuchs, and women; he has 
done so since his childhood, and is likely 
to do so till the last. His disrelish for 
any other society has become inveterate ; 
he cannot keep awake in any other. In 
spite of average natural capacity, and 
more than average facility in the cultiva- 
tion of light literature, or at least “ de 
faire des petites vers de sa facon,” his un- 
derstanding has become so emasculated, 
that he is altogether unfit for the con- 
duct of his domestic much less his public 
affairs. He sees occasionally his prime 
minister, who takes care to persuade him 
that he does all that a king ought to do; 
and nothing whatever of any other min- 
ister. He holds no communication what- 
ever with brothers, uncles, cousins, or 
any of the native gentlemen of Lucknow, 
or the landed or official aristocracy of 
the country. He sometimes admits a 
few poets or poetasters to hear and 
praise his verses, and commands the 
unwilling attendance of some of his rela- 
tions to witness and applaud the acting 
of some of his own silly comedies, on the 
penalty of forfeiting their stipends ; but 
any one who presumes to approach him 
even in his rides or drives with a peti- 
tion for justice, is instantly clapped into 
prison, or otherwise severely punished !” 


Lord Hardinge found it necessary, 
at a personal interview with this 
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respectable monarch, to exact, not 
only a promise but a written agree- 
ment, that he would not appoint any 
songster or eunuch to civil or revenue 
offices. The manner in which this 
word of promise was kept to the ear, 
was, that the king’s favourites, in- 
stead of taking the appointments 
themselves, recommended others for 
a consideration. At last Lord Dal- 
housie ordered the Resident, Colonel 
Sleeman, to make a tour through the 
kingdom, and see for himself the 
state of things which had been so 
long crying for redress. The result 
of this tour has been just given to 
the public, in two instructive, though 
unfortunately not well arranged, vol- 
umes. Sir W. Sleeman was a man 
of shrewd powers of observation, with 
a dry hamour which, added to his 
vast Indian experience, rendered him 
an excellent story-teller in conversa- 
tion; but his style of writing is not 
always clear or concise, and his pub- 
lication being in the shape of a diary, 
the events are recorded not in their 
true historical order, but as they be- 
came known to the writer. Not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, how- 
ever, the work contains deeply inte- 
resting revelations of the stute of the 
government and population of Oude, 
besides curious, and sometimes mar- 
vellous, anecdotes of natural and so- 
cial phenomena. 

Of the former kind, take the fol- 
lowing compendious specimen :— 


“The most numerous and distressing 
class of beggars that importune me, are 
those who beg redress for their wrongs, 
and aremedy for their grievances-—‘their 
name indeed is Legion,’ and their wrongs 
and grievances are altogether without 
remedy, under the present Government, 
and inveterately vicious system of ad- 
ministration. It is painful to listen to 
all these complaints, and to have to refer 
the sufferers for redress to authorities 
who want both the power and the will 
to afford it; especially when one knows 
that a remedy for almost every evil is 
hoped for from a visit such as the poor 
people are now receiving from the Kesi- 
dent. He is expected ‘to wipe the tears 
from off all faces,’ and feels that he can 
wipe them from hardly any. The reck- 
less disregard shown by the depredators 
of all classes and degrees to the suffer- 
ings of their victims, whatever be the 
cause of discontent, or object, or pursuit, 
is lamentable. I have every day scores 


of petitions delivered to me, ‘with qui- 
vering lip and tearful eye,’ by persons 
who haye been plundered of all they 
possessed, had their dearest relatives 
murdered or tortured to death, and their 
habitations burnt to the ground, b 
gangs of ruffians, under landlords of high 
birth and pretensions, whom they had 
never wronged or offended ; some merely 
because they happened to have property, 
which, the ruffians wished to take, others, 
because they presumed to live and la- 
bour upon lands which they coveted, or 
deserted and wished to have left waste. 
In these attacks, neither age, nor sex, 
nor condition are spared. ‘The greater 
part of the leaders of these gangs of 
ruffians are Rajpoot landholders, boast- 
ing descent from the sun and moon, or 
from the demigods who figure in the 
Hindoo religious fictions of the Poorans. 
There are, however, a great many 
Mohammedans at the head of similar 
gangs. A landholder, of whatever de- 
gree, who is opposed to his Government, 
from whatever cause. considers himself 
in a state of war; and he considers a 
state of war to authorise his doing all 
those things which he is forbidden to do 
in a state of peace. Unless the sufferer 
happens to be a native officer or sipahee 
of our army, who enjoys the privilege of 
urging his claims through the Resident, 
it is a cruel mockery to refer him for re- 
dress to any existing local authority. 
One not only feels that it is so, but sees 
that the sufferer thinks that he must 
know it to beso. Nosuch authority con- 
siders it to be any part of his duty to ar- 
rest evil-doers, pp rete be into and re- 
dress wrongs suffered by individuals, or 
families, or village communities. Should 
he arrest such people, he would have to 
subsist and accommodate them at his 
own cost, or to send them to Lucknow, 
with the assurance that they would in a 
few days, or a few weeks, purchase their 
way out again, in spite of the clearest 
roofs of the murders, robberies, tortur- 
ings, dishonourings, houseburnings, &c., 
which they have committed. No sen- 
tence which any one local authority 
could pass on such offenders, would be 
recognised by any other authority in the 
State as valid, or stifficient to justify him 
in receiving and holding them in con- 
finement for a single day. The local 
authorities, therefore, either leave the 
wrong-doers unmolested,with the under- 
standing that they are to abstain from 
doing any such wrong within their juris- 
dictions, as may endanger or impede the 
collection of revenues during their period 
of office, or release them with that under- 
standing, after they have squeezed all 
they can out of them. The wrong- 
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doers can so abstain, and still be able to 
murder, rob, torture, dishonour, and burn 
upon a pretty Jarge scale; and where 
they are so numerous, and so ready to 
unite for purposes ‘offensive and defen- 
sive,’ and the local authorities so gene- 
rally connive at, or quietly acquiesce in, 
their misdeeds, any attempt on the part 
of an honest or over-zealous individual 
to put them down, would be sure to 
result in his speedy and utter ruin.” 


Another passage indicates a pro- 
cess of private “annexation” which 
would delight a Transatlantic fili- 
buster: — 

“Talking with some Brahmin proprie- 
tors, they told me that they did not 
permit Rajpoots to reside in, or have 
anything to do with, their village. 
‘Why? [asked. ‘ Because, sir, if they 
once got a footing among us, they are 
sooner or later, sure to turn us all out.’ 
‘How? ‘They get lands by little and 
little at lease—soon refuse to pay rent— 
declare the lands to be their own—col- 
lect bad characters for plunder—join the 
Rajpoots of their own clan in all the 
villages around in their enterprises— 
take to the jungles on the first occasion 
of a dispute—attack, plunder, and burn 
the village—murder us and our families, 
and soon get the estate for themselves, 
on their own terms, from the local au- 
thorities, who are wearied out by the 
loss of revenue arising from their depre- 
dations. Our safety, sir, depends upon 
our keeping entirely aloof from them.’” 


An effective melodrama might be 
got up out of the surprising adven- 
tures and cruel wrongs of the Lady 
Sogura, told by Sir William at some 
length, as illustrative of the present 
state of society in Oude. This Beebee 
was heiress to the estate of Munear- 
poor, yielding a rent-roll of £3500 
per annum, and, in an evil hour, con- 
stituted one Nihal Sing her manager 
or steward. This gentleman, having 
surrounded himself with followers of 
his own clan, and made things plea- 
sant with the Amil,* “ tarned out his 
mistress, aud took possession of her 
estate, in collusion with the local au- 
thorities.” The contractor, however, 
the chief of these “ authorities,” fancy- 
ing the opportunity for further busi- 
ness, planned a night attack on the 
new proprietor by a neighbouring 
talookdar, in which Nihal Sing was 
killed; and the conqueror took pos- 
session, in concert with the contrac- 


tor. The latter was superseded the 
following year, on which the nephew 
of Nihal Sing recovered possession 
in the name of the Lady Sogura. 
Five years later, the heiress got rid 
of her self-appointed trustee, by pro- 
curing her property to be exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the contrac- 
tor; but, in two years more, the 
estate was replaced under the district 
jurisdiction through the influence of 
Maun Sing, who had obtained the 
contract. He immediately seized a 
portion to himself, and remitted the 
rest, together with the lady, to the 
keeping of her old trustee, by whom 
she was put in confinement, and 
plundered of all she had. 

Her jailor, however, engaging in 
another plundering expedition, in 
which he was defeated, and obliged 
to fly, the cestui que trust escaped, 
and presented herself to the Court at 
Lucknow, from whence orders were 
sent to Maun Sing to restore her to 
the estate, and punish the unfaithful 
guardian, Hurpaul Sing. The mode 
in which t!:ese orders were obeyed is 
characteristic :— 

“ Maun Sing sent confidential persons 
to say that he had been ordered by the 
court. of Lucknow to confer upon him a 
dress of honour or condolence on the 
death of his two lamented brothers, and 
should do so in person the next day. 
Hurpaul Sing was considered one of the 
bravest men in Oude; but he was then 
sick on his bed, and unable to move. 
He received the message without suspi- 
cion, being anxious for some small inter- 
val of repose, and willing to believe 
that common interests and pursuits had 
united him and Maun Sing in something 
like bonds of friendship. 

“Maun Sing came in the afternoon, 
and rested under a banyan-tree, which 
stood opposite the gateway of the fort. 
He apologised for not entering the fort, 
on the ground that it might lead to some 
collision between their followers, or that 
his friend might not wish any of the 
King’s servants, who attended with the 
dress of honour, to enter his fortress. 
Hurpaul Sing left all his followers inside 
the gate, and was brought out to Maun 
Sing in a litter, unable to sit up without 
support. The two friends embraced and 
conversed together with seeming cor- 
diality till long after sunset, when Maun 
Sing, after investing his friend with the 
dress of honour, touk leave, and mounted 
his horse. This was the concerted signal 





* The collector or farmer of the revenue. 
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for his followers to despatch his sick 
friend Hurpaul. As he cantered off, at 
the sound of his kettle-drum and the 
other instruments of music used by the 
Nazims of districts, his armed followers, 
who had by degrees gathered round the 
tree without awakening any suspicion, 
seized the sick man, dragged him on the 
ground a distunce of about thirty paces, 
and then put him to death. He was 
first shot through the chest, and then 
stabbed with spears, cut to pieces with 
swords, and left on the ground. They 
were fired upon from the fort while en- 
gaged in this foul murder, but all es- 
eaped unhurt. Maun Sing had sworn 
by the holy Ganges, and still more holy 
head of Mahadeo, that his friend should 
suffer no personal hurt in this inter- 
view; and the credulous, and no less 
cruel and rapacious Gurghunsies, were 
lulled into security.”* 

This part of his instructions ac- 
complished, Maun Sing put the dis- 
puted estate “ under the management 
of government officers ;” and when 
the heiress obtained a fresh order 
from the Durbar to put her in pos- 
session, she was offered one-half of 
what remained, with a promise of 
more next year. Instead of redeem- 
ing the promise, however, the con- 
tractor next year seized the lady and 
carried her to his camp as a defaulter 
to the state. She was finally made 
over a prisoner to one Ghuffoor Beg, 
commanding the artillery, who em- 
ployed his soldiers in collecting her 
rents for his own benefit! The poor 
lady was still in this Hindu chan- 
cery, “treated with all manner of 
indignity and cruelty by the artillery,” 
when Colonel Sleeman came into the 
neighbourhood. He represented her 
case to the Durbar, but with faint 
hopes of redress. 

Sir W. Sleeman’s book is full of 
cases of equal or greater iniquity. 
Robbery, torture, and murder are 
represented as everyday occurrences. 
The petitions forwarded to Lucknow 
for redress remained unanswered ; 
and nothing that could be urged on 
the king produced any effect. 

The king’s habits (he reports to 
Lord Dalhousie)— 

“ Will not alter; he was allowed by his 


father to associate, as at present, with 
these singers from his boyhood ; and he 


_ cannot endure the society of other per- 


sons. His determination to live exclu- 
sively in their society, and to hear and 
see nothing of what his officers do, or 
his people suffer, he no longer makes any 
attempt to conceal. It would be idle to 
hope for anything from him but a resig- 
nation of power into more competent 
hands; whatever he retains, he will as- 
suredly give to his singers and eunuchs, 
or allow them to take. No man can 
take charge of any office without antici- 
pating the income by large gratuities to 
them; and the average gratuity which a 
contractor for a year, of a district yield- 
ing three lacs of rupees a-year, is made 
to pay before he leaves the capital to 
enter upon his charge, is estimated to be 
fifty thousand rupees. This he exacts 
from the landholders as the first pay- 
ment, for which they receive no credit 
in the public account. All other offices 
are paid for in the same way. 

“The king would change his minister 
to-morrow if the singers were to pro- 
pose it; and they would propose it if 
they could get better terms or perqui- 
sites under any other. No minister could 
hold office a week without their acqui- 
escence. Under such circumstances, a 
change of ministers would be of little 
advantage to the country.” 

Again— 

“It is not his minister and favourites 
alone who take advantage of this state 
of things to enrich themselves; corrup- 
tion runs through all the public offices, 
and Maharajah Balkishen, the Dewan, or 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is notorious- 
ly among the most corrupt of all, taking 
a large portion of the heavy balances 
due by contractors to get the rest re- 
mitted or misrepresented. There is no 
court in the capital, criminal, civil, or 
fiscal, in which the cases are not tamper- 
ed with by court favourites, and decided 
according to their wishes, unless the 
Resident has occasion to interfere in 
behalf of guaranteed pensioners, or 
officers and sepoys of our army. On 
his appearance they commonly skulk 
away like jackals from a dead carcass 
when the tiger appears; but the cases in 
which he can interfere are comparative- 
ly very few. and it is with the greatest 
delay and difficulty that he can get such 
cases decided at all.” 

This interference of the Resident 
in judicial proceedings was in itself 
the strongest condemnation of the 
whole system. So universal and ac- 





* This ruffian is the “high spirited noble” who has just come over to the win- 
ning side at Lucknow, and will doubtless excite the enthusiastic,admiration of all 
true English patriots and lovers of humanity. 
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knowledged was the corruption that 
an exceptional treatment was ac- 
corded to his representations; and 
the benefit of this privilege was 
gradually extended (like the benefit 
of clergy) by construction, till it em- 
braced, not only British subjects and 
soldiers, but all the families of Sepoys 
and pensioners in the British service, 
regular and irregular. The loss of 
this privilege of overriding the ordi- 
nary courts, is alleged to be one of 
the annexation grievances which led 
to the recent Bengal mutiny. 

And now, in the face of all this 
corruption, misrule, and their terri- 
ble consequences, is it not startling 
to be told that the population—not 
the great landholders or official 
agents, who thrive by oppression— 
but the poor cultivators who groan 
under it, preferred the native govern- 
ment to our own? This is positively 
the fact; and the disgraceful reason 
is assigned—viz. our incurable devas- 
tating passion for law-making. 

Sir W. Sleeman had a long talk 
with the Brahmin communities of 
two villages, who had been driven 
by the Oude authoritics over the bor- 
der into our district of Shahjehanpoor, 
and after some time again invited 
back to their native villages. He 
describes them as “a mild, sensible, 
and most respectable body, whom a 
sensible ruler would do all in his 
power to protect and encourage,” but 
whom the reckless governors of dis- 
tricts in Oude most grievously op- 
press. They told him that nothing 
could be better than the administra- 
tion of the British district of Shah- 
jehanpoor, under a collector whom 
all classes loved and_ respected. 
The question was then put— 

“* And where would you rather live— 
there. protected as the people are from 
all violence ; or here, exposed as you are 
to all manner of outrage and extortion?’ 
‘We would rather live here, sir, if we 
could ; and we were glad to come back.’ 
‘And why? There the landholders and 
cultivators are sure that no man will be 
permitted to exact a higher rate of rent 
or revenue than that which they volun- 
tarily bind themselves to pay during 
the period of a long lease; while here, 
os are never sure that the terms of your 
ease will be respected for a single sea- 
son.” ‘That is all true, sir, but we cannot 
understand the aen and kanoon (the rules 
and regulations), nor should we ever do 
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so; for we found that our relations, who 
had been settled there for many genera- 
tions, were just as ignorant of them as 
ourselves. Your COURTS OF JUSTICE 
ARE THE THINGS WE -MOST DREAD, siR!! 
and we are glad to escape from them as 
soon as we can, in spite of all the evils we 
are exposed to on our return to the place 
of our birth. It is not the fault of the 
European gentlemen who preside over 
them, for they are anxious to do, and 
have justice done, to all; but in spite of 
all their efforts, the wrongdoer often 
escapes, and the sufferer is as often pun- 
ished! The truth, sir, is seldom told in 
these courts. There they think of no- 
thing but the number of witnesses, as if 
all were alike. Here, sir, we look to 
the quality. When a man suffers wrong, 
the wrong-doer is summoned before the 
elders, or most respectable men of his 
village or clan; and if he denies the 
charge, and refuses redress, he is told to 
bathe, put his hand upon the peepul- 
tree, and declare aloud his innocence, 
If he refuses, he is commanded to restore 
what he has taken, or make suitable re- 
paration for the injury he has done; and 
if he refuses to do this, he is punished by 
the odium of all, and his life becomes 
miserable, A man dares not, sir, put 
his hand upon that sacred tree, and deny 
the truth—the gods sit in it, and know all 
things, and the offender dreads their ven- 
geance. In your adawluts (courts), sir, 
men do not tell the truth so often as they 
do among their own tribes or village com- 
munities. They perjure themselves in 
all manner of ways, without shame or 
dread; and there are so many men about 
these courts who understand the ‘rules 
and regulations, and are so much in- 
terested in making truth appear to be 
falsehood, and falsehood truth, that no 
man feels sure that right will prevail in 
them in any case. The guilty think they 
have just as good a chance of escape as 
the innocent. Our relations and friends 
told us that all this confusion of right 
and wrong which bewildered them,arose 
from the multiplicity of the ‘rules and 
regulations,’ which threw all the power 
into the hands of bad men, and left the 
European gentlemen helpless.’ ” 

Now, really this is too bad. We 
have already expressed our low esti- 
mation of the judicial system in In- 
dia, but it is hardly credible that 
things should have come to tliis pass, 
that the most atrocious tyrannies are 
preferable to British law; and that, 
with all our philanthropy, civilisa- 
tion, education, and religion, we can- 
not manage to elicit the truth in our 
courts as well as the “benighted 
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Hindu,” who believes there is a god 
in the peepul tree! Would that 
some of our Christianising legislators 
would lay to heart this humiliating 
revelation! It is of vastly more 
consequence to the future govern- 
ment of India than any of the nos- 
trums vended in pulpit, press, or 
Parliament. 

Sir W. Sleeman’s report, from which 
our extracts have been taken almost 
at random—certainly with no design 
of selecting the worst cases—must 
have satisfied Lord Dalhousie (in the 
writer’s words) that “the longer the 
present king reigns, the more unfit 
he becomes to reign, and the more 
the administration and the country 
deteriorate.” It was clear that Wa- 
jid Ali Shah ought to be removed; 
the only question was, whom or what 
to establish in his place. Here, as 
usual, there were “three courses to 
pursue.” 

1. The king might be induced to 
abdicate in favour of the next heir, 
or some other member of the royal 
family. 

2. The administration of govern- 
ment might be assumed by British 
officers acting in the king’s name, 
but under the directions of the Go- 
vernor-General. 

8. The kingdom might be dissolved, 
and the territory annexed to the Brit- 
ish dominions. 

The first of these courses, as least 
injurious to the independent exist- 
ence of the state, was recommended 
by Sir William Sleeman, but with a 
very important modification. The 
heir-apparent was a minor, and no 
member of the royal family was fit 
to be trusted with the regency, still 
less to be elevated to the throne in 
supercession of the infant. Sir Wil- 
liam’s plan was to constitute a board 
or council of regency, composed of 
the British Resident as president, 
and two natives of rank; but on the 
important questions of who should 
appoint the said natives, and who 
they should be, the Resident’s views 
seem to have fluctuated very con- 
siderably. In one letter he recom- 
mends the king’s mother and bro- 
ther, in another the king himself, as 
the authority to recommend the 
members of council to the Governor- 
General. Aguin, at the beginning of 
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a despatch, we find the king’s bro- 
ther recommended as a member of 
the board, but a postscript to the same 
document runs thus: “TI find that 
the king’s brother is altogether in- 
competent for anything like business 
or responsibility. The minister has 
not one single quality that a minister 
ought to have; and the king cannot 
be considered to be in a sound state 
of mind.” With such materials, how 
was a regency to be formed? and 
what was its use when formed? If the 
native members resisted the Resi- 
dent, here was the old difficulty 
revived; if they obeyed him, he 
would, in fact, be regent, and the 
first course becomes identical with 
the second. 

In favour of this second course 
were the highly successful precedents 
of Nagpore and Mysore, where Sir 
tichard Jenkins in the one, and Sir 
Mark Cubbon in the other, acting as 
commissioner in the name of the 
native sovereign, but wholly inde- 
pendent of his direction, had admi- 
nistered the functions of government 
to the best possible effect. The ad- 
vantage of this system lies in the 
little disturbance it inflicts on native 
laws, usages, and society. The laws 
remain unchanged, and are adminis- 
tered by native officials as before; 
but the conduct is superintended 
and corrected at every point by the 
European assistants of the commis- 
sioner, and the final appeal is to the 
latter, instead of to the native prince. 
Now, the theory of the native insti- 
tutions is generally pretty good, and 
the chief law is the will of the ruler. 
If you can prevent corruption, en- 
force order, and substitute at the 
head of the administration, in place 
of a Mussulman tyrant or debauchee, 
a European officer of high order, re- 
sponsible to his own Government, 
you accomplish, in fact, all that can 
be accomplished for the benefit of 
the country, while you preserve the 
semblance and feeling of a native 
power, and, what is perhaps of more 
consequence, the revenue is expended 
within the state, and for the exclu- 
sive benefit of its inhabitants. 

The objection to this system, on the 
other hand, is, that it maintains, in 
addition to the de facto Government 
of the country, another court with the 
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title and appearance of royalty, and 
always looking to the resumption of 
its active functions. Such a court is 
necessarily a cave of Engedi. Its 
pecuniary resources are used in plot- 
ting against the government in pos- 
session, and the anomaly ensues of 
burdening the revenues with one set 
of functionaries to govern well, and 
with another to oppose their endea- 
vours, and bring back the exploded 
misrule. The weight of this objec- 
tion is so great, that this system can 
hardly be regarded as other than a 
transition one — a prelithinary, in 
short, to annexation. ~ Nagpore has 
already lapsed to the British by the 
failure of heirs to the native prince; 
and Mysore will experience the same 
fate on the death of the present rajah. 
In no case could it be contemplated 
to restore the native government to 
power again, after exhibiting the su- 
perior efficacy of the British. 

This course, then, might have been 
adopted in Oude during the reign of 
Nussur-u-Deen, who repudiated his 
son, and seemed to desire that he 
might be the last of his dynasty. 
In fact, it was then authorised by 
the Court of Directors, who exhibited 
so honourable a concern for treaty- 
obligations in abrogating Lord Auck- 
land’s treaty of 1837. Sir William 
Sleeman says the nobles of Oude 
at that time expected this arrange- 
ment to take effect; it is even be- 
lieved that Nussur was poisoned, in 
order to hasten the transfer. But 
after re-establishing the monarch in 
the line of Mohammed Ali Shah, it 
might well be open to question how 
far the mere assumption of the admi- 
nistration would prove feasible or 
efficacious. 

Lord Dalhousie determined on the 
third and most “thorough” of the 
courses which it was open to pursue. 
And in spite of all that is urged, and 
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well urged, by Sir W. Sleeman against 
the danger of absorbing state after 
state into the British empire, we can- 
not see that anything short of annex- 
ation would have met the case which 
demanded redress at our hands. It 
was achoice of difficulties; and ad- 
mitting the evils dwelt upon by Sir 
William—indeed, many of his predic- 
tions have been too faithfully realised 
in the late revolt—we think that Eng- 
land was bound to encounter the risk 
in the hope of repairing the consequen- 
ces of her own act,in so long sustaining 
a throne which, but for her support, 
would have disappeared in the gene- 
ral wreck of the Mogul usurpation.* 
One thing must be obvious to 
every reader of Sir W. Sleeman’s 
pages—viz. that the population 
he describes would resist to the 
last any system of administration 
which promised to enforce order, 
equity, and humanity. Such ruffians 
as Maun Sing and his whole frater- 
nity of Rajpoot robbers, who fight to 
the death for the traditional rights 
of their “ order ;” and the very people 
who suffer, find the system so agree- 
able to Hindu tradition and genius, 
that on the whole they rather like it. 
Native life in Oude has, in fact, been 
a lottery glittering with the most 
splendid prizes, in the contemplation 
of which the blanks and the fearful 
cost of the game are overlooked. The 
European looking at Oude sees jus- 
tice perverted, humanity outraged, 
debauchery and villany everywhere 
triumphant; the land held by brig- 
ands, women imprisoned, dishonour- 
ed, scourged, and mutilated; men 
dragged from their blazing homes by 
night, beaten with clubs, scalded with 
boiling oil, hacked to pieces with 
swords, or left to die lingeringly, with 
their noses cut off to the bone, and 
their religious pride trampled under 
the hoof of a brutal robber.t Such 





* “Between the city, the pampered court and its functionaries, and the people 





of the country beyond, there is not the slightest feeling of sympathy; and if our 
troops were withdrawn from the vicinity of Lucknow, the landowners and sturdy 
peasantry of the country would in a few days rush in and plunder and destroy 
it, as a source of nothing but intolerable evil to them.”—SLEeman, 

+ Sir W. Sleeman’s pages abound in authentic instances of all these horrors. 
Among them, the last seems to have been thought the most terrible. It was in- 
flicted on a Brahmin and a Rajpoot, as a warning to a crowd of captives to pay 
their ransom. The bones of a nylghau were hung upon the Brahmin’s neck, while 
the Rajpoot’s mouth was forced open and a Mussulman spit intoit. The deadly 
blow was struck, The men were “ outcast” for ever. They might have committed 
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is the normal condition of the “gar- 
den of India” when regarded from 
the European point of view. To the 
Hindu, on the contrary, these are 
the incidental losses of the game 
which no one anticipates till they are 
experienced, and no one pities but 
the immediate relative of the loser. 
On the other side, there is the plea- 
sure of robbing, plundering, and 
cheating, in such diversified ways 
that few can be excluded from the 
chances of participation. There are 
waiting-maids, and worse than that, 
becoming queens,* and dying worth 
thousands of rupees; men of low 
birth and station rising to unheard- 
of riches and power ;t singers and 
fiddlers ruling a kingdom; footpads 
and highwaymen growing into barons 
and earls. Above all, this is the state 
of things most agreeable to precedent 
and religious tradition. It is the 
Mahabharat in little—the nearest 
approach which this Aali Yug can 
supply to the glorious days of Ram- 
chunder. Never believe that all this 
is to be surrendered in exchange for 
the merely ideal advantages of jus- 
tice, liberty, security, and order! No! 
the gallant Rajpoots (foul murderers 
of their female babes), and the “ mild 
and sensible” Brahmins, who dis- 
coursed with primitive simplicity by 
the side of the British Resident’s ele- 
phant—pretty panthers toying in the 
sun!—are not the men to exchange 
ali they hold dear in life for Euro- 
pean abstractions. It is not so easy, 
as some philanthropists imagine, to 
govern men for theirown good. Hau- 
man nature is “very far gone from 
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righteousness ;” and in nations as 
well as in the individual heart, it 
takes a good battle to subdue it. 

The die, however, is cast. Onde 
was annexed, and is now conquered, 
Wajid Ali may fiddle and make verses 
without remonstrance or interruption 
to the end of his days. His children 
may become “ songsters,” or learn a 
more respectable occupation; but 
there is an end of the Mohammedan 
usurpation in Coshala, and the “ twice 
born” must bend their necks to 
another master. Happily there is 
no danger of the aen and kanoon— 
more terrible than robbers and tax- 
gatherers. The “ Rules and Regula- 
tions” by which English law-making 
scourges our older territories, have 
not gained admission into the later 
acquisitions. As long as these are 
excluded, Oude may be governed like 
the Punjaub, Nagpore, and Mysore, 
through its own institutions, modified 
and tempered by English administra- 
tion, but not superseded in favour of 
a foreign and oppressive system, 
The first duty, however, is to restore 
order. The population must be dis- 
armed. The strongholds of the ze- 
mindars and talookdars must be de- 
stroyed. The protection of the sub 
ject, like the defence of the kingdom, 
must be left to the ruling power ; and 
Mussulmans, Brahmins, Rajpoots, 
and Byes, be made to learn the bitter 
lesson, more hateful, we suspect, 
than even the aen and kanoon, that 
where England plants her flag each 
may have his own faith before God, 
but ALL MEN ARE EQUAL IN THE EYE 
OF THE LAW ! 





every crime in the decalogue, and kept their caste. For these external violences 
there was no absolution in time or eternity! The example was so terrible that 


the spectators submitted to the demand of the ruffian without further resistance. 
This story affords a striking proof of the power of caste (so superior to that of 
ereed ) in the native mind, and may explain the late outburst of frenzy in Bengal, 
at the supposed uncleanness of the greased cartridge. Another curious instance 
of the extent to which caste has supplanted religion, is supplied in a proclamation 
(which appears in the papers while we write), wherein the Zemindars and Sepoys 
at Lucknow call upon the population to resist the English for their religion, their 
honour and their property. Mussulmans and Hindus (!) “ it is declared, ought to 
unite in this sacred cause against all Christians and Jews.” 

* Two or three of Nussur-u-Deen’s wives were domestic servants ; and his favour- 
ite styled Mulika Zamanee—“ Queen of the age”—was the wife of a low fellow, 
whose claims to the paternity of her children were shared by a blacksmith and an 
elephant driver. She was first introduced at court in the capacity of a wet-nurse! 

, Picpae salary of Wajid Ali’s vizier was 25,000 rupees a month, with allowances 
to his wives and children, and perquisites amounting to £60,000 per annum! ! 
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